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PREFACE 


In the present volume of our Bulletin our sinologue-collaborator Professor Bern- 
hard Karlgren has contributed a paper »Word Families in Chinese* in which he 
has outlined the possibilities of future research intended to unveil the difficult 
problem of the relationship of the Chinese and kindred Asiatic languages. 

Doctor Arthur Waley, the prominent British sinologue, has kindly favoured us 
with a most scholarly and original study »The Book of Changes*, which throws 
an entirely new light upon the significance of one of the classics, the I-ching. 

In connection with the international Congress on Art History which met here in 
Stockholm in September 1933 we arranged two exhibitions, one of Ordos bronzes, 
the other of early Chinese bronzes. Two important parts of the Ordos material 
exhibited are here described in the two papers, 

J. G. Andersson: » Selected Ordos Bronzes*, 

T. J. Arne: »Die Funde von Luan P’ing und Hsiian Hua.» 

A description of the exhibition of early Chinese bronzes will be published in 
our Bulletin 6. 
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WORD FAMILIES IN CHINESE 


BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN 


One of the great goals of Chinese historical phonetics is to prepare the ground 
for comparative Sinitic linguistics — a systematic comparison of Chinese, the T’ai 
languages and the Tibeto-Burman languages, which are all undoubtedly cognate 
though widely differentiated idioms. But in my opinion it will not do to pick 
out isolated Chinese words and compare them with isolated Tibetan or Siamese 
words. It stands to reason that Chinese does not consist of so and so many thous- 
ands of independent monosyllables, none of them cognate to any others; in Chi- 
nese, as in all other languages, the words form families, groups of cognate words 
formed from one and the same primary stem. It is not allowable to identify 
Chinese |=| Arch. mjdJc 1 ) ’eye’ with Tibetan mig ’eye* so long as we have 
not first established the word family to which midk belongs. Akin to m\ok is 
undoubtedly the word Arch. m{og ’pupil of the eye’: and it is just as likely 
that it is this mjog which corresponds directly to the Tibetan mig . In other 
words: before Sinitic comparative linguistics can be safely tackled there remains 
a great task to be solved in each of the language groups concerned. In Chinese 
the words must be sorted and grouped according to genetic affinity, and the same 
must be done in T’ai and in Tibeto-Burman. Then, but only then, we can start 
comparing the word groups of these three great branches and hope for reliable 
results. 

That some words in Chinese are cognate to others is of course no new idea. Al- 
ready August Conrady in his pioneer work: Eine Indo-Chinesische Causativ-Deno- 
minativ-Bildung, 1896, had this as a fundamental point of departure. In my Ana- 
lytic Dictionary I have pointed out, in many cases, such affinities between words, 
not only examples in which one and the same word happens to be represented 
by two different characters, e. g. J§§ dz'idp : || dz'pp, and hence appears to be 
two diffent words, but also cases like * Anc. kap ’to press’: Anc. yap 

’narrow’ etc., which are clearly cognate words. Indeed, even the Chinese script 
often indicates two forms as cognate by designing them with one and the same 

*) In the present paper Arch, means Archaic Chinese, the language of the Shi king, and 
Anc. means Ancient Chinese, the language of the Ts’ie yun, time of the Suei dynasty. 
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character: ^ d'jang 1 ) ’long’: tying ’grow long, grow up’. But it is important 

to take up this problem of the Chinese word families for a more systematic in- 
vestigation. The present paper is intended to be a short preliminary notice, as 
a kind of introduction to a larger work, which I hope to be able to publish soon. 

Before entering upon this principal theme I shall have to give some long pre- 
paratory chapters. We must not build our study of Chinese word families on the 
language of the Ts’ie yiin (Anc.) which is comparatively late (6th c. A. D.), since 
we can attain to a fairly detailed knowledge of Archaic Chinese, the language of 
the Shi king and the (slightly older) hie, sheng characters (phonetic compound 
characters) dating from the early part of the Chou epoch. It is about this latter 
language I first wish to make some fairly extensive remarks. 

In my »Shi king Researches » (this Bulletin vol. 4) I have studied certain phonet- 
ic categories in Archaic Chinese, and I wish to revert here to some points con- 
nected with those categories; and in that work I left the reconstruction of certain 
other Shi king rime categories for future discussion, and I wish to take them up 
here for a detailed analysis. 


CATEGORIES ENDING IN ARCH. DENTAL CONSONANT. 

In Ancient Chinese (Ts’ie yiin) there are two rimes -pn and -ion between which 
the words are distributed in an obviously mechanized fashion (Phonol. Chin. p. 174): 
kjen, kiuen; tun , tiucn; Inn, linen; tsien , tsiuen; pien , O ; 
kpn, kiudn; O O O O O O O piudn. 

The final pn } iudn does not exist after palatals and dentals, only after guttu- 
rals and labials. It is natural to suspect that this is a result of the general ten- 
dency of nivellation, so strongly at work in Chinese, and that Arch. Chinese had 
both types: tun and tpn , but that these have been confounded in Anc. lien. 

That this really was so is confirmed by the Shi king rimes. Let us state first 
that from the word groups here concerned we have to keep entirely separate words 
with Archaic d, a (long) and a (short). They form a Shi* king rime category here 
called A, which is no. 14 in Tuan Yii-ts’ai’s famous Liu shu yin kiin piao and cat. 

9 in Wang Nien-sun’s equally important Ku yiin pu (in Kao-yu Wang shi i shu). 

2 ) The typographical device, always used in my earlier works, of indicating palatal explosives thus: 
( , £ ©tc. is inconvenient, since the apostrophe is easily confused with the aspiration mark, and is 
particularly clumsy in conjunction with it, e. g. d^iang* I therefore replace it, in the present article, 
by a bow over the consonant: L d* 
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I need not reproduce their tables completely; they can be conveniently summed 
up in a few type words, for which I insert the Arch, and Anc. sounds: 1 ) 

ft M P0.& 

Arch. lean , lewan; ngan , lewan; tian , t\wan; kian , kiwan; Jcfin, q wan; ngfon, ngiwfin. 
Anc. lean , lewan; ngan , lewan; tian, tiwan; leien , kiwen; kan , ywan; ngirm , ngiwrm. 


From this rime category A are well distinguished two other Shi rime categories: 

B, cat. 12 of Tuan’s = cat. 7 of Wang’s. Here the principal words are: 

, f ^ no o * m ° 

Jt ^ H ° 4 § 5 $ -M ° 

1. had Anc. -ien : yien etc.; 2. had Anc. -iwen: 'iwen\ 

3. had Anc. -ibt : '{in etc.; 4. had Anc. -iu$n : kiufrn etc. 

C, cat. 13 of Tuan’s = cat. 8 of Wang’s. Here the principal words are: 

* & fan 

* fo Pl. o * & sa PI o 

* 4&AJS,*?# « o • o 

* 4L ° 8 ° 9 ^ s® ° 



10 $ tffA *?. 

« » ° 

it p& i|) o 





1. 

had 

Anc. 

-m : 

km; 

2. 

had 

Anc. 

-um : 

hum etc.; 

3. 

had 

Anc. 

-&n 

: q{m etc.; 

4. 

had 

Anc. 

- ium 

: kium etc.; 

5. 

had 

Anc. 

-ien 

etc.; 

6 . 

had 

Anc. 

-iuen 

: tt'iuen etc.; 

7. 

had 

Anc. 

-ien 

: sien etc.; 






8. 

had 

Anc. 

-an : 

kan ; 

9 . 

had 

Anc. 

-wan . 

: lewan etc.; 

10. 

had 

Anc. 

-jZn 

: kiln etc.; 






11. 

had 

Anc. 

- ien . 

: ts{en etc.; 

12. 

had 

Anc. 

-iwen 

; jjwen etc. 


Two preliminary remarks: 

Firstly, I have entered, in a few cases, characters which do not occur in the Shi 
rimes but which belong to the category, as revealed by rimes in other Archaic 
texts or by their ^phonetics ». Secondly, the second character in line 11 according 

*) The 7th character not in the Shi, yet belonging to this category. 
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to its Anc. sound should stand in the w line (12); I have placed it in the w-less line 
(11), since it had no w in Archaic Chinese. 

This latter phenomenon is an important point, which concerns several common 
words. I have arrived at the opinion that in Ts’ie yiin time there were two kinds 
of ho k’ou w: one is genuine and Archaic, occurring after all kinds of initials, one 
is secondary and late, occurring only after p, p\ b\ m and due to an exaggerated 
labial articulation of the initial. Whereas genuine piw- regularly gives f(w)- at 
the very time of the Ts’ie yiin: ^ piwang > fwang , piwvn > fudn, n pjw# 
> fwei etc., a secondary and evidently more volatile and weak tv causes no such 
change. That p£j Anc. p[wxmg> ^ b'iwtmg , IJJJ m\wt>ng had really a w in Ts’ie 
yiin time is certain (j^j is spelled by ^), but since this piw- has not given fw- 
I conclude that the Arch, forms were piling, b'ifing, mjting, and that the w is second- 
ary and parasitic. Such cases are to be found, besides in the table *keng», also 
in the tables whi », whan* and when* of the Sung rime tables (Phonol. Chin. pp. 
149, 171, 177, 185). 

If we now revert to our Shi king rime categories B and C and scrutinize them, 
we find that cat. B in the Ts’ie yiin language had exclusively c vowels: -en or -en; 
cat. C had a rich part with 9: -an, - u?n , -vm, -iudn, and then both -£n, -cn, -an and - en . 
To my mind there cannot be the slightest doubt that here in C the - 9 n vocalism 
is primary and principal, and that all the -In and -cn are secondary. Thus line C 
5 was Arch, iidn etc. and line 6 was Arch, t’jwdn etc.; but whereas -wn after the 
gutturals and labials with ho k’ou was preserved down to Ts’ie yiin time: line 2 
g'idn, line 4 kiudn , pium, after palatals and dentals and after labials with k'ai 
k 9 ou , - 9 n became > -fri: line 5 Arch, tidn > Anc. t&tfn, line 6 Arch. V{w 9 n > Anc. 
t&'iu&n. This explains the gaps in the scheme of p. 2 above! In Ts’ie yiin there 
are only types him, kiudn and ppidn but no types thn, tinm , tspn, tsiudn etc. — 
because the latter, which existed in Arch. Chinese, have passed over to t£j$n, 
t&iuen, teicn, U\uvn, thus coinciding with the original (Archaic) itn, (wbi (lines 3 
and 4) of cat. B. Line C 7 is easily explained in consistency with this: just as 
Arch, sidn (with short j) in line 5 became Anc. sicn (after dental), so Arch. % 8i9 n 
(with long i) became Anc. sien (equally after dental). 

There seems to be a great difficulty which vetoes this general theory: the words 
which I have placed in line C 10: |f| Anc. kjtn etc. If an Arch, kidn kept its a 
(after guttural): line 2 g'idn etc., how could we explain the k\tn etc. of line 10 with 
l after guttural in this same rime category? The answer to this riddle will be 
given presently after we have discussed lines C 8, 9, 11 and 12. 
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The -an in lines 8 and 9 cannot be original, for then the words of these lines 
would have rimed in cat. A above. What their Arch, value was is not difficult to 
find. In my Shi king Researches (pp. 157 and 160) I have shown that Jj| Arch. 
kek (with an open, short, slack d- sound: e) and ft keg (> Anc. kqi) rime with - dk , 
-vg. Thus e and a regularly go together in the Shi rimes. I conclude that the Anc. 
-an, -wan (lines 8,9) in our cat. C derive from Arch, -en, -wen : 8 ken , 9 Jcwen. 

Next we have lines C 11 and 12. I am happy to be able to improve here my 
reconstruction system of Anc. Chinese (Ts’ie yiin) on this point. For line 11, which 
is a rime of its own in the Ts’ie yiin (no. 19 in the Nei fu ts’ang T’ang sie pen Ts’ie 
yiin and in the Kuang yiin, p’ing sheng) I had not been able to give any independ- 
ent final at all; for line 12 I had given a very unsatisfactory reconstruction: I 
had distinguished it from line 6 only by a difference in the ho k'ou w: 6 -jufrn: 12 
-iw&n- Now this was very artificial and doubtful, and I have myself stated earlier 
that a new solution had to be found (Shi king Researches p. 126). Our Shi rime 
system helps us to solve the riddle. Lines 11 and 12 are the j correspondences to 
the -en, -wen of lines 8 and 9: 11 tsfen, 12 jiwen (Arch, gjwen). Anticipating this 
discussion I have already entered these values in the table on p. 3 above. 

We can now revert to the mysterious line 10 |fj Anc. kibi. It is explained by 
the system of lines 11 and 12. If we take the latter two together, we have tsjen 
and m{en and we have giwen, but we have no type hen, i. e. the k'ai k'ou final 
-jen after gutturals and laryngals (which are the most frequent of the Chinese ini- 
tials) is missing. It is obvious that in line 10 it>- m Anc. kiln, '{en, which the 
Shi rimes do not carry to cat. B (Arch. -$£n, -ien) but to cat. C (bringing them 
together with Arch, -an, -fan, -uran, -man, -tan, is\ien , -{wen) we have the missing 
type Arch. hen. Thus we get an explanation on the one hand of their placing 
in this rime category C (cf. rime cat. ek. dk, eg: dg of the Shi), on the other hand 
of their evolution down to Anc. Chinese: 

Arch. k\\en > Anc. kien; 

» te|?en > » tsien; 

* k\iwen > * kiwen. 

It might be expected that in ho k'ou , as well as in k'ai k'ou, after guttural 
-iwen would become -{wen. And indeed, there is a strong tendency in this di- 
rection. For the word Kuang yiin gives double readings giwen and hwfri 
(rime not rime {wkn ^!), for )|| it gives kiwen (not iuenl). 

There is one more very strong support for our theory that the Anc. -ibt of 
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line 10 ( r|3 etc.) has a different Arch, origin from the -ien of cat. B (type p£| ), 
that indeed it stood closer to Arch, -i?n (type Jf * ), C 3 , than did type m (b 3 ). 
In Go-on, the most ancient dialect of which we have a detailed knowledge, type 
a (B 3 ), Arch, -ten, is rendered by in; type Jff, g§ (C 3 ), Arch. ~l97i, is re- 
gularly rendered by -on; now, the words fj| , J§§, § of line C 10 are, in 
Goon, not kin , in, in, but kon, on, on. Evidently, in the dialect that was the 
basis of Go-on, the Arch, kien , 'jen, * ien in these words had become khn, * ian , 
'fan, thus joining the C 3 type (Jr khn, |§§ 'pn) and not, as in Ts’ie yiin, 
becoming kien, 'jen (joining the B 3 type *ien). 

We are now able to fill in the Arch, values of our tables B and C: 


Arch. 

Anc. 


Arch. 

Anc. 

1. ien 

> ien ; 

2. 

iwen 

> iwen; 

CO 

> ien; 

4. 

{wen 

> iuen. 

Arch. 

Anc. 


Arch. 

Anc. 

1. dn 

> dn; 

2. 

wdn 

> udn; 

3. k\idn 

> k\nn; 

4. 

k\iwdn 

> k\iudn; 

5. t\vdn 

> ti\{en; 

6. 

t\iwdn 

> td\iuen; 

7. idn 

> ien; 




8. en 

> an; 

9. 

wen 

> wan ; 

10. k\ien 

> k\icn; 




11. ts\ien 

> ts\jen ; 

12. 

iwen 

> iwen. 


To the three -n categories A, B and C studied above there correspond three 
categories D, E and F ending in 4 and -d. Before taking them up for discus- 
sion I wish to make a preliminary remark. In my Analytic Dictionary of Chi- 
nese (1923) I pointed out that numerous hie sheng cases like ||ij Anc. kdt: ^ 
yai , lidt: liai reveal an Arch, final dental in -ai\ iai lost, or rather vo- 

calized into -i, before the time of Anc. Chinese; and since there is regularly a 
a falling tone in such cases, I concluded that the loss of the dental which 
I interpreted as -d ( yad , Ijad in contradistinction to kdt, Ijdt) had entailed the 
falling tone. In some later articles I modified my theory and said that the 
Arch, final dental was a 4 in yai and lidi as well, and that the falling tone 
was primary and decided the evolution: whereas |J|J kdt , n Ijut preserved 
their 4, ^ yat and lidt' vocalized it because of the falling tone (similarly ^ 
b'vk > b'vk; <pv) fc' > pV). This modified theory had great advantages (see 
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Shi king Researches p. 119); and yet here I make a sudden volte-face and revert \ 
to my original theory such as it was sketched in my Analytic Dictionary. My 
reasons for so doing will be given on p. 23 below. 

We now revert to the - 1 , -d correspondences to categories A, B and C. Two of 
them (the -at and the -dt groups) Tuan Yu-ts’ai has erroneously confused into one: 
his cat. 15 (ju sheng section). This is one of the weakest spots in his otherwise 
excellent Shi rime treatise. Wang Nien-sun is superior on this point; he has clearly 
distinguished the three categories. 

D. Cat. 14 of Wang’s = part of Tuan’s cat. 15, ju sheng section. The princi- 
pal words are: 

1 t % Hit® ° •* $3 Kt o 

3 & ft '■& ril 'A tSL% & ft $ o « -ph o 

• ££ o • o 7 y\ o 8 o 

8 tg % & f\ A o 10 M to # % & >£& o 

“ Z)L\fU&£ ° 18 13 o o 

1 * ^ o j I jl o « £<) o w O n jfe o » *'l o 

« n ft. t ° o 


1. 

had 

Anc. 

-dt * 

kdt etc.; 

2. 

had 

Anc. 

-di : 

tdi etc.; 

> 

3. 

had 

Anc. 

-u&t 

: kudt etc.; 

4. 

had 

Anc. 

- ud t 

; ngudt 

etc.; 

6. 

had 

Anc. 

-at ; 

sat; 

6. 

had 

Anc. 

-at : 

Vai ; 


7. 

had 

Anc. 

-wat 

: pwat; 

8. 

had 

Anc. 

-wat 

; k'wat 

etc.; 

9. 

had 

Anc. 

-fat : 

qiat etc.; 

10. 

had 

Anc. 

-fat : 

Ijai etc 

• » 

11. 

had 

Anc. 

iwat 

: iwat etc.; 

12. 

had 

Anc. 

-iwat 

: 6iwai 

etc.; 

13. 

had 

Anc. 

-iet : 

dz'iet; 

14. 

had 

Anc. 

-iet : 

tiei; 


15. 

had 

Anc. 

-at : 

kqt; 

16. 

had 

Anc. 

-at : 

tsqi; 


17. 

had 

Anc. 

-wat 

: kwqt; 

18. 

had 

Anc. 

-wqt 

: pwai; 


19. 

had 

Anc. 

-jot : 

kivt etc.; 

20. 

had 

Anc. 

-tot : 

ngivi; 


21 . 

had 

Anc. 

-iwvt 

: kjiwt etc.; 

22 . 

had 

Anc. 

- iwvt 

: b'iwvi 



There is first a strict parallelism between lines with odd and even numbers. To 
the final -t of the former corresponds -i of the latter. This -% is the vestige of the 
lost -d 9 dropped and causing the falling tone (k’ii sheng): whereas kdt has pre- 
served its -t, * tdd has become > tdi\ 

Further the whole of this category corresponds faithfully to the -n class in 
cat. A above. We therefore obtain the following Arch, values: 
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Category D: 

Category A: 

1. dt, 2. dd; 3. wdt, 4. wdd; 

An; w&n; 

5. at, 6. ad; 7. wot, 8. wad; 

an; wan; 

9. {at, 10. {ad; 11. { wat 12. {wad; 

(an; (wan; 

13. iat, 14. iad; O O 

ian; (iuxm); 

L5. dt, 16. dd; 17. wdt, 18. wdd; 

An; wAn; 

19. {dt, 20. { dd ; 21. {wdt, 22. {wdd; 

{An; i wAn . 

We can now pass on to cat. E, being the 4 and -d correspondence to cat. B. The 

principal words are: 


1 ^ Sst ^ Sp o 1 

o 3 is. o 

4 £ -i£t t £MiUr?& 

5 S: o * i'fe o 


1. had Anc. -ie£ : etc; 

2. had Anc. -ieC : tiei etc.; 

3. had Anc. -iwe£ : etc; 

4. had Anc. -jet : hfit etc.; 

6. had Anc. -nut : siutt . 

5. had Anc. -i' ; 

Here again 1 and 2, and 4 and 5 respectively had the same Arch, final, differ- 
entiated only by the contrast 4: -d, the latter having vocalized into -i and caus- 
ing a falling tone. We thus obtain the following Arch, values: 

Category E: 

Category B: 

1. iei, 2 ied; 

ien 

3. iwei; 

iwen 

4. jet, 5. ild; 

jen 

6. jwet 

iwen . 


Somewhat more complicated is cat. F, being the 4 and -d correspondence to 
cat. C. The principal words are: 

1 ° 2 3 ? >1 ° 4 ft S 4 f ^ ^ ° ^ ° 

* % £ ° 7 % R % ft e • f %% o 

9 Ml o 10 Ki *.!• C? ^ $ o 

" iB $ i&fc* $ # o “ *S &*£*$*? £ ^ *§. o 

IS ^ 0 »i. ^ y$ O 1» |x) O IS ,£ *g O 17 % O 18 yg 

19 r% o *o | o 2i f o s ti'K a ° 14 S. -i <£ ° 
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1. 

not 

represented; 

2. 

had 

Anc. 

-di' , 

: kdi etc.; 

3. 

had 

Anc. 

-Udt . 

• tsudt etc.; 

4. 

had 

Anc. 

-u&i' 

: tudi etc.; 

5. 

had 

Anc. 

-idt : 

ngidt; 

6. 

had 

Anc. 


: 1 k’jei etc.; 

7. 

had 

Anc. 

-iudt 

: * iudt etc.; 

8. 

had 

Anc. 

jwet 

.* kjwei etc.; 

9. 

had 

Anc. 

-{U : 

Ijet; 

10. 

had 

Anc. 

-i' : 

Iji etc.; 

11. 

had 

Anc. 

-iuU 

: tt'iuet etc.; 

12. 

had 

Anc. 

-wi' 

; Ijwi etc.; 

13. 

had 

Anc. 

-iei : 

p'iet; 

14. 

had 

Anc. 

-iei' 

; liei etc.; 

15. 

had 

Anc. 

-iwet 

: k'iwet; 

16. 

had 

Anc. 

-iwet 

I' ; yiwei etc, 

17. 

had 

Anc. 

- at : 

kqt\ 

18. 

had 

Anc. 

-ai' ■ 

’ kail 

19. 

had 

Anc. 

-wqt 

: ywat; 

20. 

had 

Anc. 

-wqi' 

: k'wqi ; 

21. 

had 

Anc. 

-in : 

tyM (family name); 

22. 

had 

Anc. 

-i' : 

Vji etc.; 

23. 

had 

Anc. 

-juet 

; kiuet; 

24. 

had 

Anc. 

-wf 

: kjwi etc. 


Here again, as in categories D and E, the even numbers had the same Arch, 
finals as the odd numbers, but for the -d of the former and the 4 of the latter. 
The -d has become -i and given falling tone, -dx is not represented in the 4 series 
(1. -dt) but only in the -d series: 2. kdd has become > kdi (cf. the -g category, 
where Arch, hg has become > Anc. l&i, see Shi king Researches p. 124). In 
the same way 3. -vat (- wat ) has beenpreserved, but 4. - udd {-wad) has become udi\ 
This is nicely confirmed by the char, which has both readings Anc. t’udt 
and t'u&f (Arch, t’lvdt and t'md). 

Furthermore, that 6. -jei is the -d correspondence to 5. -idt, and -jwei to -judt is 
proved by a large number of double readings and hie sheng , e. g. ^ both readings 
1c idt and k'jei' (Arch. Jc pt and k'pd); both readings ‘judt and ’jwei (Arch, 'jwdt 
and 'jivdd); both readings pjudt and pjwei (Arch, pma^ and pjwdd); ^ pjudt 
phonetic in pjwei (Arch, piwdt phon. in pjwdd) etc. 

In this group, just as in cat. C, Arch. -idt had a different evolution according 
as it was preceded by a guttural and labial or by a palatal and dental. Just as 
Arch. k\idn > Anc. 1c\idn , but Arch. t\im > Anc. t§\en (see cat. C above), in the 
same way line 5. Arch. k\jdt > Anc. k\pt, but 9. Arch. i\pt > Anc. i&iet; and in the 
same way 6. Arch. k\idd > Anc. k\j$i' but 10. Arch. t\pd > Anc. ^|i'. And the case of 
the ho k'ou words is exactly the same: 7. Arch. k\jwdt > Anc. k\iudt, but 11. Arch. 
t\iwdt > Anc. t£\iuti; and 8. Arch. k\jwdd > Anc. k\jw£i\ but 12. Arch. t\iwdd > Anc. t£\wi\ 

We can continue: just as, with long i, Arch, -ian > Anc. -ien, so here 13. Arch. 
-idt > Anc. -iet and 14. Arch, -idd > Anc. -iei ; 15. Arch. - imt > Anc. 4 wet and 16. 
Arch, -iwdd > Anc. - iwei\ 
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Finally, just as Arch. - en > Anc. -arc, so 17. Arch. - et > Anc. - at and 18. Arch. - sd 
> Anc. -ai'; 19. Arch, -wet > Anc. wat , and 20. Arch, -wed > Anc. -wax. And cor- 
responding to Arch, -ien, -p wen we have here 21. Arch. k\{et > Anc. k\iU and 22. Arch. 
k\ied > Anc. k\j% ; 23. Arch, kljwet > Anc. k\iuU, and 24. Arch. k\iwed > Anc. k\jw£. 

We can sum up all this in the following table: 

Category F. Category C. 



Arch. 

Anc. 

Arch. 

Anc. 

1. 

(*) 

2. dd 

1. (at) 

2. di' 

dU 

dn 

3. 

Wdt 

4. wdd 

3. wat 

4. udi' 

wdn 

van 

6. 

k\idt 

6. k\idd 

5. k\iat 

6. k\jei' 

k\hn 

k\nn 

7. 

k\iwdt 

8. k\jwdd 

7. k\{uat 

8. k\jwei' 

k\ijn 

k\jvan 

9. 

t\idt 

10. i\idd 

9. t§\ut 

10. t^|i' 

t\ijn 

ts\icn 

11. 

t\\Wdt 

12. t\iwdd 

11. ti\imt 

12. U\w% 

i\idn 

t§\{uvn 

13. 

idt 

14. idd 

13. iet 

14. iei' 

idn 

ien 

15. 

iwdt 

16. iwdd 

15. rivet 

16. iwe C 

O 

O 

17. 

et 

18. ed 

17. at 

18. at' 

en 

an 

19. 

wet 

20. wed 

19. wat 

20. wqi' 

wen 

wan 

21. 

iet 

22. jed 

21. iet 

22. i' 

ien 

ien , im 

23. 

f wet 

24. jwed 

23. iuit 

24. wi' 

1 wen 

i wen , jwen 


In this last category, F, we have had a large number of words with Anc. 
final -ei and -i, and I have shown that these are remnants of an Arch. -d. 
Now, the same finals, -%i and -i, occur in still another great rime category of 
the Shi, which it is necessary to take up for examination: cat. G, which is cat. 
13 of Wang Nien-sun’s = cat. 15 of Tuan Yu-ts’ai’s (one half of this latter 
only). The principal words are: 

i X o 1 0 & f- f # O 

»• a *& tte. 0 $^.^ ® f 8)$¥ si A A # 

^ f fo ° 

6 flg f!? & % A ^ ^ 4 &P f & KJ'ii % 

t £ £ ih 1 ^ o 

* >i|_ 7K. ^ 1'fi H ^ ° 

7 & % i j ^ 

&£ | O » g? ^ ;§ O * © 10 /1.1/lfP V ° 

u o “ 4>sS ° "t&lfc ° 
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1. had Anc. -di : -di; 

3. had Anc. -ft : kjgi etc.; 
5. had Anc. -t ; Mi etc.; 

7. had Anc. -tet ; tiei etc.; 

8. had Anc. -at : kqi etc.; 
10. had Anc. -i : kji etc.; 
12. had Anc. -if : riiif etc.; 


2. had Anc. -udi : yudi etc.; 
4. had Anc. -wfi : Icjwei etc.; 
6. had Anc. -wi : twi etc.; 

9. had Anc. -wqi : ywai etc.; 
11. had Anc. - wi : g'jwi etc.; 
13. had Anc. -wig : %jw\% etc. 


The interpretation of this category might seem to be very simple: nearly all the 
words end in -t and thus rime, and we could, for that matter, suppose it to re- 
present words with original, Archaic final -i. But the question is in fact infinit- 
ely more complicated and necessitates an extensive investigation. 

In the discussion of cat. C above I have purposely left out a few curious rimes, 
in which Anc. -an rimes with Anc. -ft, e. g. j|| : Anc. jfjgn « Arch, dpn): 

%jw$i: g’jgi (ode T’ing liao); : 'Jjfc Anc. g'pn : qj$i (ode Ts’ai shu). These cases 
are all the more interesting since yjx vei has for phonetic |pf Anc. Iqudn (with 
-n) and has for phonetic Jfp lcpn. They naturally call to mind cases with other 
vowels in which similarly words with -n have riming or hie sheng connections with 
words ending in vowel, e. g. Anc. nd with phon. ndn; (j{£ b 9 ud with 
phon. ig: b'imm and riming with ydn (Yi king, kua 22); -|j| d 9 d with phon. 

M tdn and riming with |{p ydn (Tso chuan, Siian 2nd year). In all these cases 
it is very natural to think of nasalization phenomena, so that certain - dn have 
become -a n > -&, certain -pn have become id n > je n > in. I suggested this in 

this Bulletin, vol. I, p. 182, and the same has been proposed by Prof. Lin Yu- 
t’ang in his Yu yen lun ts’ung pp. 82 ff. 

The theory would purport that was originally *ndn, *b'wdn and -j|| 
*d 9 dn , and that ^ was originally *q'pn, which by nasalization became Anc. nd, 
b'ud, d 9 d and gjgi respectively. But if so, we have to answer the question: how 
did this nasalization work? If J|J was Arch, tdn and has always kept its -n (Anc. 
tdn, Peking tan), how could J§| , if it was Arch. *d 9 dn, get its - n eliminated by na- 
salization and become Anc. d 9 d (Peking fo)? How could they develop differently? 
In the same way, if both and were Arch, gpn, how could the former be- 
come Anc. g 9 j$i (Peking k 9 i) and the latter Anc. gpn (Peking i’iw)? There is no 
possibility of this within the same line of the language. If it were 
so, it must be due to amixing of dialects. Whereas -n, in the main 
line of the language, that of the Shi king and the hie sheng characters, High Chi- 
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nese, was preserved and lived down to Ts’ie yiin time, it has been nasalized in 
one or several dialects which were on the side of (parallel with) the High Chi- 
nese: from this side-track dialect, so to speak, a few forms like j|| d'd, ) fjfr g’jgi 
have then penetrated into High Chinese and there ousted the regular forms 
*d’dn, *g'idn for these words and taken their place. Thus, in Ancient Chinese 
(Ts’ie yun) we have obtained Jj| d*d (dialectal loan word) but jg[ idn (regular 
form), g’j$i (dialect form) but gvm (regular form). 

In principle, there would be nothing against such an explanation. We could 
find numerous parallels in other languages. In French, for instance, we have the 
words cage , canevas , caillou. In High French they should properly read chage , 
chanevas , chaillou according to the regular phonetic laws of that language, and 
such forms with cA- have really existed earlier, but have been ousted, in High 
French, by the dialect forms (Picardie, Normandie) cage y canevas , caiUou . Again, 
in High Swedish, the words spar (, spor ), len , strdk (strok), pose (pose) should regu- 
larly have been sporr , l&nn, strokk , posse (cl. borr , tenn, lokk, mosse), but have got 
long vowels because they are forms loaned from other dialects than the one which 
is the regular basis of High Swedish. The same phenomenon can be observed in 
Pekinese in certain sporadic cases. Zp. and J=^ should regularly give Pek. vying* 
and %cheng* y but they are pronounced #yUn% and »cAett» through influence of some 
dialect in which -ng > -n. And certain Archaic words have similarly jumped over 
into Anc. Chin, categories where they should not properly belong: Arch. sZng 

should be Anc. seng (Kuang yiin rime 13) but was really srmg (Kuang yiin rime 
12); ;i| Arch, t'iwdn (cat. C above) should give Anc. t&i'uen (Kuang yiin rime 
18) but has given Anc. ti'jwan (Kuang yiin rime II, 2). It is here always a ques- 
tion of sporadic irregularities. 

For a long time, indeed, I have imagined that this solution was the correct one. 
But the longer I have studied the question, the more I have become convinced that 
it must be wrong. I have gradually been brought to an opinion which approaches 
that expressed by W. Simon (Zur Rekonstruktion der altchinesischen Endkon- 
sonanten II, p. 8), though it is by no means identical. 

It is necessary here to make a survey of all the most important cases of inter- 
change of final -n with final vowel in Arch, rimes, hie sheng characters and kia 
tsie. I limit the list to those cases that are pre-Han or Han; later examples out 
of the Ts’ie yiin and Tsi yiin, concerning words not attested before Liu ch’ao 
time of course prove nothing about Archaic Chinese. The readings given in 
this survey are all in Anc. Chinese. 
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• # * a U * if • '4 • k 1 4 * 9 10 jg 11 ® 

1* I# 11 1« t& 11 'j%_ 16 ft 17 18 16 M 11 11 ^ 

ii $ m » $ /t *» &■» 3L » 4 » «# & 

»§?■»€$ » ^ 16 ^ 16 ^ 17 ^ » 5^- 40 *©41 *g*41 ^ 

« 0 ** Pfe* ^ « %K « iM * it «• | »|« •* * 3 : 

»* ®^<.«^*«^*6/S.67 ■£, 66 4 >1 66 ^ 0 *> 0 61 00 

0" * 8% * f « |f «• ^ 6T | « ^ 6* ,& 70 71 di 7* 

1& 71 7* ^76 ^77 76 §j- 76 60 ^ 81 #«/?£•> 

&.$&*$&*£. » ^ ^ i4 » 61 E " tx “ 

1# 64 '/V 66 >^86 # 67 68 (g 86 ofi 100 ^ ^£, 101 lWyfeg. 

££ »« 4*. A. IM i«_ 105 f( R, H £ G& fif) 106 >& 107 106 106 ^ 

110 ^ 111 111 in ^ 114 3L ■*» 1& »« 117 ^ 118 /^f 116 110 

in/ 9? in •*» I** 'K.i» i* no iso f) o 

I. This is the already mentioned 1. nd which in Shi (Chu kan) rimes 
with 2. ts& and yet has ndn as phonetic. 

II. The word nd ’ample’ (Shi, Si sang) is written (kia tsie) 3. ndn. 

m. The word 4. has two Kuang yiin readings tdn and id; phonetic tdn. 
Rimes as tdn in Shi, Pan. 

IV. Is the already mentioned 6. d'd (Ts’ie yiin but not Kuang yiin has 
an alternative reading d'dnl) with phon. tdn and riming with 6. 
ngiwrrn (Li ki, Yiie ling). 

V. 7. Ts’ie yiin t’d and t’dn (T’ang yiin also td, not in the Ts’ie yiin); 
has phon. td. Shuo wen quotes Shi, Si mu, as 7.; the Mao version 
has 8. t'An. 

VI. 9. tud, Shuo wen ’a horse whip’, phon. tudn. No pre-Han text ex- 
ample. 

vil. 10. Anc. ti'voig ’to measure’, phon. tudn. Used kia tsie for 11. d’udn 
in a fu written by Kia Yi (f 168 B. C.) in Ts’ien Han shu (k. 48, p. 
3 a). Kuo P’o, comm, to Fang yen, reads it ifwan. 

VIII. 13. swig, phon. tudn. 

IX. 14. tboig, phon. tudn, rimes (Shi, Siao yiian) with 15. 'van and 16. 
Wan, and (Chuang-tsi, Ts’i wu lun) with 17. mudn. For 14. in Meng- 
tsi II (Legge p. 187) the Ting version has 18. read ti{wan. 

X. 19. Yii p’ien tudn and tud, phon. tudn; Shuo wen says »read like 20. 
(tudn ) ». 

XI. 21. b'udn and b’ud, phon. pudn. 
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XII. 22. b'u&n and b'ud; it occurs in the bisyllabic expression 23. b'udn- 
sdn (Sl-ma Siang-ju, TsI-hii fu, Wen siian 7, p. 14 a; Li Shan indi- 
cates the reading b'u&n), but this is evidently the same as Shi (Tung 
men chi fen) 24. Vud-sa (so also Er ya). 

XIII. 25. ku&n ’libation’. All ancient commentators (Mao Heng, Hii Shen, 
Cheng Chung, Cheng Hiian) define it as 26. ku&n ’libation*, and it 
must be etymologically cognate to this; yet it has 27. hud as phone- 
tic. 

XIV. 28. b'pvvn ’a track’, p\wxm ’a turn’, b’udn, p’u&n, b'ud various place- 
names, pud ’courageous’. In Shi (Sung kao) it rimes with 29 tdn , 
yan , %im> 

XV. 30. b'ud, pud. Rimes in Yi king (kua 22) with 31. yan, in Tso chuan 
(Siian 2) with 32. yan . 

XVI. 33. b'udn a place-name, pud ’stone used for arrow point*, cf. 34. pud. 

XVII. 35. pud; rimes in Kuan-tsI (Ti tsl chi, chapter 59) with 36. b'udn 

(the present text is corrupted by adding a word which spoils the 
rhythm and should be eliminated). 

xvm. 37. lud, phon. ludn. 

XIX. 38. mudi, has phon. midn and rimes in Shi (Sin t’ai) with 39. Arch. 
d'izn; there was, however, also a reading mudn given by the T’ang 
commentator Ting Kung-chu (ap. Sun Shi) to Meng-tsi II (Legge p. 
207), and already by Kuo P’o (f 324 A. D.) in his comm, to Fang 
yen (k. 3, p. 4 a). 

XX. 40. xiwvn ’to dry’, Yi king (Shuo kua); %jw%£ ’fire’, Chou li (Si kuei 
shl), so read in Kuang yiin and King tien shl wen. Both build on 
Cheng Hiian, who says it is read like 41. (the Ts’i dial, word for 42). 

XXI. 43. Ui% (Kuang yiin, Yu p’ien, King tien shl wen to Li ki T’an kung, 
and Tsl lin ap. King tien shl wen). Phonetic tan. Shuo wen gives 
a variant 44. with phon. £j,$n. 

XXII. 45. niei, phon. n&n. 

XXIII. 46. frequent in various readings and meanings (many of them kia 
tsie): tudn, t&iuZn, t’uan, d'uan, d'udn, tu&i. In Shl (Pei men) it rimes 
with 47. jwi, ts'vdi; it is then read tudn by Mao Heng, tudi by Cheng 
Hiian. 

XXIV. 48. ziv%n (Arch, dpvdn), tuzn ’a kind of bell’; d’udi ’butt of a spear*. 
As d 9 vdi it rimes in Shl (Siao jung) with 49. qiuan. 
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XXV. 


XXVI. 

XXVII. 


XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 

XXXI. 


XXXII. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 


XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

XXXVII. 

XXXVIII. 


50. d'u&i with phon. 46. tuan. In Sung Yii, Feng fu (Wen siian 13, 
p. 2 b), it occurs in a bi-nom 51. d'u&i- yuan , which I suspect should 
be read d'uan-yuan (after the pattern of innumerable such bi-noms) 
in spite of the d'u&i gloss of the commentary. 

52. t'uan and t'u&i. Rimes in Shi (Ts’ai k’i) with 53. lu&i, -jw%i. 

54. has a series of Anc. readings: pyi%, b’jwgi, b'iuan , pjuan, b'uan. 
To the wifi of Yi king (kua 22) Cheng Hiian ( ap . King tien shi wen) 
says: nt means 55. pian*, which is evidently a phonetic gloss (the 
sense explained by an approximate homophone). In the reading puan 
it rimes with 56. zpn (Arch. dpn) in Tso chuan (Hi 5). 

57. tjum serves as kia tsie for 58. tu&i in Chuang-tsi (Chi lo, last sec- 
tion). 

59. %j w $i, phon. Jcjuan- 

60. yuan ’curved handle of a plough’; xjwgi ’a clothes-peg’. 

61. xi w fr ’light, brightness’ rimes in Shi (T’ing liao) with 62. zun 

(Legge translates it ’smoke’ and reads it thuftn » i. e. Anc. xi Udn an( l 
Couvreur translates ’fum6e' and reads hiun i. e. Anc. xi Udn » they 
both have followed Chu Hi, who has fabricated a ^poetical » reading; 
Mao Heng says it means kuang ’brightness’, indicating the ordinary 
sense and reading of the word; Lu Te-ming underlines this by saying: 
»read 63. xi w $>)' Other readings given by Kuang yiin and Tsi yiin 
are xi Udn y yuan, for which, however, there are no pre-Han 

examples. But it is used as kia tsie for 64. jiuan in Chou li (Shi tsin) 
and for 65. jiuan in Li ki (Tsi t’ung). 

66. ngu&i and 67. 'jwi% rime in Shi (Ku feng) with • iwrm . 

About 68. Jciwen Shuo wen says: »it is read like 69. jw$i. 

70. Icjwgi rimes in Shi (Tung shan) with 71. san (not recognized by 
Tuan Yii-ts’ai, but by both Wang Nien-sun, Kiang Yu-kao and Chu 
Tsiin-sheng). 

72. kqi and 73. nzi% both rime in Shi (Ti tu) with 74. g'jan. 

75. mjwgi rimes in Ta Tai li (Wu ti te) with 76. jiuwn. 

77. g'j$i ’to pray’ has phon. Man. 

78. ’name of a herb’ read g'j%i and gian, has phon. kian and is used 
as kia tsie on the one hand for 77. g'j$i ’to pray’ (so often in bronze 
inscriptions), on the other hand for 79. kjan in Chang Heng, Si king 
fu (Wen siian k. 2, p. 7 a). 
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XXXIX. 80. gjgi has phon. 1c{dn and rimes in Shi (T’ing liao) and in Tso chuan 
(Hi 5) with 62. i/gn, and in Shi (Ts’ai shu) with 81. g’pn. 

XL. 82. g’fai, which in Shi (Shi jen) rimes with 83. 'fat, ts’iei, si, has JbVn 
as phonetic and is used as kia tsie in Li (T’an kung) either for 84. 
k’dn (so acc. to Lu Te-ning) or rather for 74. g’fan (so Chu Tsun- 
sheng, based on Cheng Hiian’s gloss: »equal to 85. *), and also as kia 
tsie in Chou li (K’ao kung ki, Chou jen) for a word ’strong’ which 
Cheng Chung (1 st c. A. D.) reads k’dn. 

XLI. 86. gfai, id. with 87. gfai, is also used for 88. ngidn and has phon. khn. 

XLII. 89. ngfai has phon. kiwi and is used as kia tsie for 88. ngidn (Ts’ien 
Han shu, Su chuan). 

XLIII. 90. 'fa i rimes in Ch’u ts’i (Pu kii) with 91. kudu. 

xliv. 92. Arch, 'jen is said by Cheng Hiian (comm, to Li Ki, Chung yung) 
to be read like 90. 'fai by the people of Ts’i (cf. Lin Yii-t’ang, Yu 
yen lun ts’ung). 

XLV. 93. pjw%i is used as kia tsie for 94. p{udn in Chou li (Chung tsai) — 
so already acc. to Cheng Chung (1st c. A. D). 

XLVT. 74. gvm is used as kia tsie for 80 (77) g’j$i in Li ki (Tsi fa, Couvreur 
p. 259) — so already acc. to Cheng Hiian. 

XL VII. 95. sien and siei ; phon. sien. 

XLVIII. 96. siei ’bird’s nest’ = 97. siei. Applied as kia tsie to siei ’west’. But 
it is phon. in 98. ts’ien and 99. $gn. For the name 100. * Si shi* 
Mei Sheng in his Ts’i fa (Wen siian 34, p. 5 a) writes 101. *Sien shit, 
and the T’ang commentator Li Shan in his note to this passage quo- 
tes Chan kuo ts’e (Ts’i ts’e 4) so as to show that his Kuo ts’6 ver- 
sion had »Sien shi». 96. siei rimes, on the one hand in Shi (Liu yiie) 
with 102. siei, g’jwi , on the other hand with various -n words: in Shi 
(Sang jou) with 103. 'jen, ijln; in Li ki (Tsi i) with 104. z{wen; in the 
the Yi lin (3:1, 11:54, 12:37, 12:51, 13:7, 13:34, 27:14, 32:54, 
37: 54, 43: 12, 51: 8) with a long series of -n words (105. t&an etc.). 

XLIX. 106. sai ’to sprinkle’, siei ’to wash’. In the latter reading it is iden- 
tical with 95. above (siei, sien). And the character is used as kia 
tsie for various other words in -w: sien ’respectful’ (Li ki, Yii tsao), 
sien and siei ’scared’ Chuang-tsi, Keng-sang-ch’u). In Shi (Sin t’ai) 
Lu Te-ming reads it ts’udi, but it rimes with 107. d’ien. sai ’to 
sprinkle* should be compared with 108. sun, sien ’to sprinkle’. 
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L. 109. siei, phon. s{en- 

LI. 110. is read both icn and i by Ts’ie yiin, by Yu p’ien and by Lu Te- 
ming (Shang shu yin i 1, 3 a). 110. does not occur as a rime, but 

it is phonetic in various words ending in -n. 

LII. 111. b’jtn and b'ji (Yii p’ien, Kuang yiin, King tien shi wen). It 
rimes in Lao-tsi with 112. si . 

LOT. 113. 'i is used as kia tsie for 114. 'ibi in the chapter Hung fan of 
Shang shu on the stone classics of the Tung Han Hi-p’ing period. 

LIV. For 115. t§i in Li ki (Nei tse, Couvreur p. 666) Cheng Hiian gives 
the variant 116. Mien, and the same character in Shang shu (Wu yi, 
Couvreur p. 291) is rendered by 117. Mien by Si-ma Ts’ien (Chou 
kung shx kia). 

LV. Instead of the char. 116. (var. 117) Mj8n in Yi king (kua 32) Shuo 
wen cites 118. Mi- 

LVT. 119. liei rimes in Li ki (Li yiin) with 120. sjwan. 

LVn. 121. siei rimes in Ch’u ts’i (Chao him) with 122. sien, ywan- 
LVm. 123. ts 9 i and 124. mji% rime in Shi (Sin t’ai) with 125. sjan. 

LIX. 126. &vi and 127. eTtei rime in Shi (Mien shuei) with 128. tfyutn. 

LX. 129. pjwi rimes in the Yi lin (64: 5) with 130. mum. 

We see that the contacts of -n words with words ending in vowel are quite 
numerous, and the dialectal nasalization explanation becomes eo ipso somewhat 
dubious. But it becomes all the more so if we examine some of these cases more 
closely; the theory is indeed quite hopeless. 

In the first place we should have to have recourse to two different nasalization 
phenomena: 

a) . In cases like XXXIX g'jgi with phon. Jfp him and riming with M 
zjfri, Arch, dim, we should have to say that the Anc. -i word g'j%i had -n ori- 
ginally: *g'hn and therefore got its phonetic Jfp and rimed with the -n word dim- 
But dialectally it developed *g'pn > g'{d n > gr’ygi. In other words, a nasal- 
ization which did not exist in the Shi king language, nor in the hie sheng lan- 
guage nor in the main line of the later High Chinese, occurred dialectally, and from 
this unknown dialect penetrated (through a certain number of loan words) in the 
Ts’ie yun language. 

b) . On the other hand, in cases like LVIII: ts'i riming with sian , we 

should have to suppose that it was the Anc. -n word 8 jan which in some Archaic 
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dialect had been nasalized: sian > sjd n > sidi and therefore could — in a dialectally 
coloured Shi ode — rime with the -i word m ts’i. In other words: a Shi ode 
would have revealed to us a nasalization that has left no trace whatever in later 
times and has not been mirrored in the Ts’ie yiin language. 

The necessity for two different nasalization theories is already very disturbing; 
and we should furthermore have to operate with the whole transitions jzn > id" 
> ?gi and dn > d n > & dialectally already in Shi king time. Whereas Jjfr still had 
its -n: *g'jdn in a dialect which is the base of a rime like Jjfc : g'im (Shi, Ts’ai 

shu), the originally homophonous J[|j *g'pn would already have become g'fei in 
another dialect which is the base of a rime like : zfe j$i: 4§E ts’iei (Shi, Shijen). 
Similarly (XLVIII) would have been *sidn in the dialect of the ode Sang jou, 
but siei in the dialect of the ode Liu yiie. Whereas J|[ was *d’dn in a dialect 
which is the base of the hie sheng character (phonetic j|[ tdri) and of the rime : 
||g ngiwvn in Li ki, Yiie ling, ^j| *ndn would have been *nd already in Shi time 
in the dialect of the ode Chu kan (riming with ^ tsd). All this is extremely 
unlikely. 

In the third place — and worst of all — it is very difficult to imagine the na- 
ture of a dialectal nasalization which could explain the -i :-n contacts listed above. 
It is all very well to say that ^ sian had become dialectally sia n > sidi in order 
to rime with ts’i. But what about |Jj sgn (Arch, sdn) riming with kjtcgi, 
or kudn riming with ^ -jgil Here we could not very well postulate dialectal 
transitions stin > *sai y > lcudn > *kudi. And even if we were so bold, it would lead 
to impossible consequences; for if kudn > dial. *lcudi y in order to rime with kjw$i 
(with original -t), how could *ndn > dial. *nd in order to rime with ^ tsd , and 
not ndi? All this is plainly impossible. 

We have, then, to abandon the nasalization theory as a means of explaining 
the totality of these -i: -n contacts and search for other ways. 

We could, in the next place, imagine the possibility that we have not to do with 
a dialectal phenomenon but that was a true Arch. - n word (since it had kjzn 
as phonetic and rimed with -n words) and yet in some way different from & 9 J pn; 
this, then, would explain why the former has become Anc. g'jgi and the latter 
Anc. g’pn. A glance at the cases listed above, in which there is contact be- 
tween -?t words and vowel-ending words, convinces us that it cannot have been a 
question of the vocalism — there are all types of vowels, all of which simultaneously 
occur in words with -n preserved to this day. Nor can it have been a question 
of tone. 
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For certain words it might be tempting to assume a palatalized -w; *g'pii: 
g'pn. This would explain very nicely why g'pn has become g'j$i but g'pn 
kept its -n: g'pn. On the other hand it would furnish a passable explanation why 
a supposed Jjfa *g'idfi could rime with a 3c •j$i — because of its yodicized (i-tast- 
ing) final -n. But we realize immediately the impossibility of this explanation. 
It would explain only a few cases. It could never be applied to cases like |X| Arch. 
8&n riming with |§g[ kjwgi, or kia tsie for ^ piwn, for we cannot sup- 

pose a palatal -n in stin and piudn, which have their -n preserved in Ts’ie yiin and 
down to our time; nor would it be appliable to cases like ^j| nd « *ndn?) riming 
with tsd , fife b’ud riming with ^ yan. And it is obvious that no explanation 
is plausible which does not solve all these contact problems, which are certainly 
connected and must have a common explanation. It would, moreover, be very 
bold to construct an Archaic antithesis Jjfr g'pn: & g'pn, for then we should 
have to find a reason why -w in the one case was »mouill6 r. -n, in the other 
not: -n; simply to say that this is due to unknown earlier phenomena (in Proto- 
Chinese) would be very unsatisfactory. 

We could, finally, imagine that in all these cases (I — LX) the member ending 
in Anc. vowel has had an Arch, -n, but an - n that was weaker than -n that 
was preserved: g'pn (short -n): g'pn (long -w), ndn (short -w): jj|| ndn 

(long -n), etc. But this would be, again, to construe a difference imputable to 
Proto-Chinese phonology, of which we know nothing, which is in itself risky, as 
just stated. Moreover, since the various -i words of I — LX above freely rime 
with the words of the entire Shi rime cat. G above, we should have to construe 
a weak final -n in the whole of this category; and this is absolutely impossible, 
for then we could never explain why this category in normal cases is well distin- 
guished from our cat. C (-an group) above. 

We see that all these tentative solutions fail. We cannot arrive at a satisfac- 
tory explanation so long as we insist upon all these words of types (jj§i b'ud, 
ffi g’j%i etc. having really an Arch, -n, which has been lost in one way or another. 
We shall have to start at another end and look more closely into the big group 
of words ending in -i (cat. G) and examine whether their -i cannot have represent- 
ed something else than -n or -i in Arch. Chinese. 

Experience from the guttural groups has taught us that Arch, final -g has to a 
large extent dropped and given rise to -i, e. g. * hg > Idi , VSL keg > kai, -J- - 
tspg > tsi, H yymg > yuz\ > %uM. Similarly -d has become as described above 
(categories D, E, F); Ijad > Ifai, tjct > t£i, g’dd > yai etc. When we now, in our 
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present -i group (cat. G), find words of the types -di, -ai, -gt, -iei etc., it is very 
natural to suspect that all these -i are vocalizations of some final consonant; that 
would only be in accordance with the well-attested general evolution of the Chi- 
nese language. The frequent interchange with words in -n shows that in such a 
case it must be a question of some kind of dental final. 

This is underlined by the fact that besides the numerous contacts between -i 
and -n words in rimes, hie sheng and Ida tsie adduced above, also anetymolo- 
g i c a 1 connection between -i and -n words can be traced with a great amount 
of certainty in many cases: 

a. Between * •fei ’clothes’ and |§| fan ’to cover, conceal’; 

b. Between 'j&i ’a screen’, j|| iei ’a screen’ and |§| fan ’to cover, conceal’; 

c. Between ft •fei ’to lean on* and 'fan ’to lean on* (common expression: 
*yin ki% ’to lean on a stool’); 

d. Between kj$i ’near to* (common expression lei hu ’near to’) and g’ fan 
’near to*; 

e. Between j|| g'fai (’close quarters’:) ’Royal domain proper’ and g'fan ’near to’ ; 

f. Between |fj kfai ’famine’, KJl kji ’famine’ and g'fan ’famine’; 

g. Between * ’water’ and tiiuen (Arch, tiwdn) *a water level’; 

h. Between [§] jw$i ’to encircle, surround’: and jiudn ’to turn round’; 

i. Between jw$i ’woof’: and jiudn ’woof*. 

k. Between ^ pjw$i ’to fly’ and § piudn ’to start flying’. 

Here, still more than in the rimes, the hie sheng and the kia tsie, it comes out 
clearly that -i is the vestige of a lost dental. 

When it now comes to determining the nature of this dental final, it will not 
do at all to pose, as W. Simon (op. cit.) does, the same dental here as in catego- 
ries D, E, F: cases like liai' which has lidt as phonetic (Simon writes 
Had, g’jed). They are absolutely different. In the hdi type (cat. D, E, F) — 
Arch, -d — there is an interchange with 4 in rimes and hie sheng; here, in the 
m g'j$i type (cat. G) there is an interchange with -n (cases I — LX above). The 
two types practically never mix. 

In the -i words of our cat. G, the dental final cannot have been a 4, for as a 
rule they do not rime with ju sheng 4\ we cannot suppose ^ Arch, g’jet etc. 

It cannot have been a -d for the same reason. The -d words are in cat. F, 
and rime frequently with the 4 words, just as experience from other groups shows 
us that e. g. -ajfc and -vg rime quite freely. But with cat. F our cat. G here has 
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very few rime connections (see p. 24 below); on the other hand, the -/, -d words prac- 
tically never rime with -n words, but we have just seen how our cat. G here has 
quite considerable -n connections. A -d is therefore just as much excluded as a 
- 1 ; we cannot construe Arch, g’jed etc. 

It cannot have been an -n. We have already discussed extensively why 
cannot have had an -n. To suppose *g'r*n Ogr’fci) jf @ *lien (>Zm), *g’udn 
( > yuai) is impossible, for then we could never explain why we have Anc. g’isn, 
^ lien, ^ yvAn with preserved -n. 

In other words: the final dental cannot have been -t or -d or -n. What is then 
left? Evidently -r, -l and 

It is a remarkable fact that Tibetan, to which Chinese is undoubtedly cognate, 
has a great number of words of the types -r, -l, -8, e. g. dur, dul, due etc. It is 
but reasonable to expect some corresponding word types in Chinese, and the only 
phonological group in which these can very well be suspected of lurking is our 
very category G of the Shi rimes, i. e. words ending in Anc. I have stated 
elsewhere and on p. 1. above that I consider it premature to try to compare iso- 
lated Tibetan and Chinese words; the following cases are therefore not meant as 
positive identifications but only as examples of how it might turn out that 
Chinese words correspond to Tibetan -8, -r and -l words: 

Tib. g-nis ’two’ = Chin. ^ ni (W. .Simon, Tibetisch-Chinesische Wortgleich- 
ungen 1930, p. 29); 

Tib. lus ’’body’ = Chin. t’iei (Simon p. 30; the phonetic of the char, is liei ); 

Tib. bras ’rice’ = Chin. * miei ’rice* (Simon, p. 30); 

Tib. 'p'ur ’to fly’ = Chin. PP0& 

Tib. k'or ’to return’ = Chin. g§| kjw$i; 

Tib. ser ’finger’ = Chin. t&; 

Tib. ts’il ’fat, grease’ = Chin. |Jj| t& (Simon, p. 27). 

A possible indication of a final -r is to be found in the word Anc. si, belong- 
ing to our cat. G, which was applied in early Han time to denote the ’lion’, an 
animal earlier unknown in China. The question is interestingly linked with another 
loan word, designated by various words of the category. Pelliot has cleverly seen 
that all these forms point to an -r. He writes (T. P. XXVI, 1929, p. 141): »La 
boucle de ceinture en m6tal fut d6sign£e d’un nom Hiong-nou, qui apparait dans 
les textes chinois sous les transcriptions M& sidn-pjiz, si pji ... . 

8tei-b'j%, m rt siei-pji fyx si-b’ji ; la forme originale du nom est incon- 

nue . . . naturellement le nom . . . 6voque spontan6ment celui des tribus Sien-pi 
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(6crit de memo maniere) . . . il n’est pas impossible que le vieux nom des Sien-pi 
survive dans les tribus fg j^ 1 ) che-wei des T’ang, et ceci supposerait un original 
ancien du type *Sarbi , *Serbi (par une coincidence curieuse, le gjjj de ^ a 
servi de transcrire sous les Han un nom Stranger du lion qui pourrait bien etre 
aussi a -r finale et s’apparenter au persan Ser)». Pelliot is very probably right 
about the final -r in these words, si ’lion* would then transcribe an Iranian sary, 
according to what my friend Prof. G. Morgenstieme tells me. 

If thus the words of our cat. G. ended primarily in -r, -Z, -s, it is clear that in 
Shi king time they did not end, some of them in -r, others in -Z and others again 
in - 8 . They all rime regularly and freely with each other, and there is no possi- 
bility of subdividing the category into smaller groups according to -r: -Z: -s. Either 
all had -r or all had -Z or all had -s. 

The choice is not difficult. The final in question was -r. An -8 in them all is 
easily excluded. In rimes like Jjfr g'j&- g'i*n we cannot pose a 'Jjfc g'm, and 

Jfp hdn could not serve as phonetic in a g'ps] nor could g| if it were an 

Arch, piwds, serve as kia tsie for ^ piwdn. -r and -Z are equally possible from 
the point of view of rimes, hie sheng and kia tsie. A rime like g’jpr: g'i?*, 

a hie sheng like g'iw' Jj* khn and a kia tsie like ^ piivdr for ^ pjw?n are 

passable; they are not good, and therefore only occur as exceptions (cases I — LX 
above), being indeed makeshift rimes and somewhat poor hie sheng and kia tsie, 
but still they might occur occasionally; -Z would be equally good and equally bad 
as -r: g’pl: g'pn, pjtvdl: piwdn. But my decision for -r and against -Z depends 
upon the fact that it is easier to imagine an evolution Proto-Chinese - s > Arch, -r 
(e. g. ZL n&s > npr) than P. C. -s > Arch. -Z (nm > nidi). The latter would go 
against all linguistic experience. The former is a common and well-known trans- 
formation. I need only recall the Germanic final -5, which regularly gives Old 
Icelandic -r: Got. sunns : Icel. sunr\ and of the »rhotacism » in Latin (genes- > gener- 
ic. generis, es ) er in the verb esse). Particularly suggestive, moreover, is the 
cognate language Tibetan, where there is sometimes an interchange of -s: -r as 
final consonant: mdzes-pa ’beautiful’: mts'ar-ba, ’beautiful’; byus ’misfortune’: byur 
’misfortune’, etc. 

I conclude, therefore, that the three Proto-Chinese types a | s, a | Z, a\r have 
all become Arch, a | r and that the whole of our cat. G ended in -r. 

That I am here on the right track seems to me to be confirmed, once we go 
back to the table of cat. G on p. 11 above and fill in the Arch, values. It turns 

x ) In T’ang time 
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out that this category with dental final, -r, forms an exact parallel to two other 
categories with dental finals, -n and -t (-d) studied earlier, categories C and F, and 
this I consider to be a strong corroboration: 


Cat. G. (p. 11) 
Arch. Anc. 

1. dr > ai 

2. wdr > uai 

3. k\idr > k\j$i 

4. k\iwdr > k\jw$i 

5. t\m > t£\i 

6. t\iwdr > t£\wi 

7. idr > iei 

8. er y ai 

9. wer y wai 

10 . {er y % 

11. {wer y wi 


Arch. 

(dt), 
IVdt , 

k\idt, 
k\iwdt , 
i\idt, 
t\iwdt , 
idt, 
et, 
wet , 
jet, 
iwet , 


Cat. 

F. (p. 10) 

Anc. 

Cat. C. (p. 10) 

Arch. Anc. 

dd 


ai x 

dn 

y dn 

Wdd 

> Udt , 

udt 

WdU 

y udn 

k\idd 

> k\idt, 

k \ is? 

k\idn 

y k\idn 

k\iwdd 

y k\iudt, 

k\jw$i' 

k\iwdn 

y k\iudn 

t\idd 

> t&\ict. 

ti\ i' 

t\jdU 

y t&\itn 

t\iwdd y t£\iuet , 

t£\wi' 

t\iwdn 

y t§\iuen 

idd 

> iet, 

iei ' 

idn 

y ien 

ed 

> at, 

ai' 

en 

y 

wed 

> wat, 

wai ' 

wen 

> wan 

\ed 

> ijt. 

i ' 

jen 

y jen , iln 

% wed 

> i ait , 

wi' 

i wen 

y iwen , iw&n 


This tallies beautifully as far as lines 1 — 11 of the G table on p. 11 are concerned. 
There are then but two lines left to be explained: 12. Anc. nzi% and 13. %jwi%. The 
rime examples of these two lines are very few and have to be considered as excep- 
tional, just as occasional confusions can occur between other regularly distinguish- 
ed categories. Just as there are irregular rime contacts a : a (categories A : C) 
e. g. in Shi, Ch’u ts’i: jf|| yan (A): k'jan (A): ^ eudn (C); in Shi, Siao jung: 

% g’iwdn (C): iw&n (A); so we have here some occassional a : a contacts: 

line 12. Arch, njar, mjar , 13. Arch, yiwar, { war riming with -dr words. 1 ) 

In connection with our table above it is the proper place here for reverting 
to the question of the Arch, final -d (see p. 7 above). That I have had to 
abandon my idea of -t in falling tone > -i and go back to my construction 
-d > -i of my Analytic Dictionary is just because the 4' theory does not satisfy 
the general system of the Archaic language. I have shown earlier (following up 

*) The phonetic series ^ is very enigmatic. Itself Anc. n£i% < Arch, nia, the word had no final 
consonant. But on the one hand it is used as kia tsie for * Arch, nidg and its derivate ^ 
Anc. mjig is used for mjig ^ mieg , which all points to final guttural; on the other hand it 
is phonetic in Anc. niei < nidr and ^||| Anc. nzifr ( niar with dental final. To say, with 

Tuan Yii-ts’ai, that in Chou time it belonged to cat. 15 (-r) but in Han time to cat. 16 (-g) is a 
poor expedient. Very likely we have here several distinct series confused at a very early epoch. 
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ideas first advanced by W. Simon) that Arch. Chinese had both -k words and very 
large groups of -g words. It would be strange indeed if it possessed 4 words and 
-r words but no d words. All probability, then, speaks in favour of a d, not 4', 
in the -i sections of categories D, E, F above. But probability is not the same as 
proof. I have obtained the proof in another way. I have stated above that cat. 
F. does not rime, as a rule, with cat. G, i. e. -r words. But there are some ex- 
ceptions, and these are highly significant. I shall give some examples: 

1 V ^ t 3 %') 4 if 5 $£ jfs fc « 7 £ 

% 'K. • It ii £ it ^ it ii 

%\ 14 $ 15 \'j^ &\ ° 

1. Shi, Tsai ch’i; 2. Shi, Pin chi ch’u yen; 3. Yi, Hi ts’i, hia; 4. Li ki, Fang 
ki; 5. Li ki, Ju hing; 6. Li ki, K’ii li; 7. Ch’u ts’i, Kiu pien 6; 8. Sung Yu, Kao 
fang fu; 9. Shu, Shun tien; 10. Chuang-tsi, Chi pei yu; 11. Siin-tsi, Ch’eng siang; 
12. Han Fei-tsi, Chu tao; 13. Han Fei-tsi, Kie Lao; 14. Kuan-tsi, Sin shu; 15. 
Sung Yu, Feng fu. 

The words to the left of the colon belong to cat. F, those to the right to cat. 
G (-r). Now, the striking fact is that in one case only (15) have I been able to find a 
real ju sheng 4 riming with -r. In all the other cases it is a question of the final 
dental, which was lost before Anc. Chinese, causing a falling tone, the dental which 
I had first interpreted as d and later as 4\ It is quite evident here that the 
former interpretation must be right. For if it had been a 4', there is no reason 
whatever why -r should rime more with 4' than with 4". If, on the other hand, 
it was a -d, it is but reasonable that -r rimes more easily with -d than with 4. 
We can then well understand the cases above: as a rule neither 4 nor -d rimed with 
-r; yet exceptional rimes -d: -r could sometimes occur, d and -r being sufficiently 
similar phonetically, but hardly ever 4: -r. 

These are the considerations that have forced me back to my original construc- 
tion of -d (and of -gr in etc.) in my Analytic Dictionary. It is true that it will 
then be necessary to find an explanation of the phenomena discussed in my Shi 
king Researches p. 120. I shall revert to that question on another occasion. 

If we now, having arrived at a final -r as the solution of cat. G, go back to the 
cases I — LX on p. 13 above — it must be remembered that after all they are excep- 
tional cases, makeshift rimes, hie sheng and kia tsie — we obtain the following results: 

I. 1. ndr has phon. ndn and exceptionally rimes with 2. tad (an occa- 
sional contact -dr: -d is phonetically not very shocking; cf. the High 
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II. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI, 

xm. 

XIV. 

xv. 

XVI. 


XVII. 

XVII. 

XIX. 

XX. 


XXI. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 
XXVII. 

XXVIII. 


English pronunciation of far with the -r brought out practically only 

when followed by a vowel). 

ndr ’ample’ is written kia tsie by 3. ndn. 

4. double readings tdr and tdn. 

5. d'&r and d’dn has phon. tdn and rimes with 6. ngfwdn; 

7. t'dr and t'dn with phon. td (cf. I above). 

9. twdr with phon. twdn. 

10. i'ivoar , phon. twdn, used kia tsie for 11., 12. d’wdn, read ziwan 
< dfwan by Kuo P’o. 

13. dpvar, with phon. twdn. 

14. tpvar , with phon. twdn, riming with 15. 'win, 16. t{an, 17. mwdn. 
For ijioar in Meng-tsi Ting reads 18. tiwan . 

19. twdn and twdr, phon. twdn, Shuo wen: »read like 20. twdn.* 

XII, 21, 22. Vwdn and Vwdr, phon. Vwdn. 

25. hwdn, phon. 27 kwdr (that this *kuo* series had all -r is confirmed 
by the fact that it does not rime in the -d category (Tuan cat. 17). 
28. Vjw&n, p'iwftn, Vwdn , p'wdn , Vwdr , pwdr. 

30. Vwdr, pwdr riming with 31, 32 g'dn. 

33. Vwdn, pwdr. How this stands to 34. pwd is an intricate ques- 
tion; it must reasonably show that forms with lost -r must already 
have existed very early. 

35. pwdr, riming with 36. Vwdn. 

37. Iwdr, phon. Iwdn. 

38. mwdr, mwdn. 

40. %{wdn, xiwar, 41. xi war; observe that 42. must have had two 
Arch, readings: in the Shi king (rimes regularly in cat. G) and 

Xwdr > T’sie yiin xud > Mand. »huo>. 

43. tjar, phon. tdn (or 44. dpn). 

45. nidr, phon. ndn. 

46. twdn, tiwdn, t'wdn, d'wdn, d’wdn, d'wdr (riming with 47. g'jwer , ts'wvr). 
48. d\wdn, twdn, d'wvr (d'wvr riming with 49. q'ywvn). 

50. iW, 

52. t'mn, t'wvr, riming with 53. Iwdr, '{wrr. 

54. piar, Vjwdr, V{wdn, ppvdn, Vwdn\ pjar explained (Cheng Hiian) by 

55. pjan (< pl{an). 

57. tiwdn kia tsie for 58. twdr. 
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XXIX. 

XXX. 

XXXI. 

XXXII. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

XXXVII. 

XXXVIII. 

XXXIX. 

XL. 

XLI. 

XLII. 

XLIII. 

XLIV. 

XLV. 

XLVI. 

XLVII. 

XLVIII. 


XLIX. 


L. 

LI. 

LII. 

LIII. 

LIV. 

LV. 

LVI. 

LVII. 


59. %iwdr, phon. kpvdn. 

60. g'wdn and %imr- 

61. %iwdr, riming with 62. didn, kia tsie for 64, 65. giwdn. 

66. ngwdr and 67. '{war riming with ‘iwfin. 

68. kiwen. Shuo wen says: »read like m iwdr* (a gloss based on an 
approximate phonetic resemblance). 

70. kiwdr riming exceptionally with 71. san. 

72. her and 73. niar riming with 74. g'idn. 

75. m{wvr riming with 76. giwfin. 

77. g'pr, phon. kidn. 

78. g'pr and g'idn, kia tsie for 77. g'idr and for 79. g'idn. 

SO. g’jdr with phon. khn rimes with 62. didn and 81. g'idn. 

82. g'idr rimes with 83. ’idr, ts'idr , sidr, has phon. kidn and serves as 
kia tsie for 84. k'dn or more probably for 74. g'idn. 

86. g'idr serves as kia tsie for 88. nghn. 

89. ngidr has phon. kidn and is used as kia tsie for 88. ngpn. 

90. m idr rimes exceptionally with 91. kwdn. 

92. • hn is said by Cheng Hiian to be read, by the Ts’i people, like 
90. % jpr. 

93. jpiwdr used as kia tsie for 94. piiodn. 

74. g'idn used as kia tsie for 80. (77.) g'idr . 

95. 8\dn and sidr with phon. sidn. 

96. sidr = 97. sidr, kia tsie for sidr ’West’, phon. in 98. ts'idn and 99. 
§{dn. The sidr ’West’ rimes with 102. sidr, g'vwer, and with 103. 'idn, 
didn , 104. dz'iwdn etc. 

106. 8er ’spinkle’, sidr ’to wash’, kia tsie for sidn ’respectful’, sidr 
’scared’. In Shi, Sin t’ai, read is'wdr , riming with 107. d'idn; cognate 
to 108. sjdn ’to sprinkle’. 

109. sidr , with phon. sidn . 

110. didn and didr. 

111. b'idn and b'pr, riming with 112. sidr. 

113. *jer, used as kia tsie for 114. * pn . 

115. t{dr 9 has the variant 116. tidn. 

116. (117.) tidn has the variant 118. t{dr. 

119. lidr rimes exceptionally with 120 siw&n . 

121. sidr rimes with 122. sidn , g'wen. 
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LVIII. 123. ts’jdr and 124. miar rime with 125. sian. 

LIX. 126. iiwdr and 127. d’idr rime with 128. tiwdn. 

LX. 129. pnr rimes with 130. mwdn. 

Though these rimes, hie sheng and kia tsie are exceptional, yet they are suffi- 
ciently numerous to show that the Chinese in Archaic times had a very strong 
feeling for the close affinity between -n and -r words. This was not only due to the 

phonetic similarity (a rime like 'nr : kwdn must be said to be phonetically very 

poor) but also and above all because they had numerous word pairs in -n: -r which 
they knew and felt to be cognate, two aspects of the same stem. Here we revert 
to the examples on p. 20 above: 

a) •?' dr ’clothes’: -fan, ’to cover, conceal’; 

b) 'nr ’a screen’, -for ’a screen’: m nn ’to cover, conceal’; 

c) 'nr ’to lean on’: 'nn ’to lean on’; 

d) knr ’near to’: g’nn ’near to’; 

e) g’nr ’close quarters, Royal domain proper’: g’nn ’near to’; 

f) knr ’famine’, kier ’famine’: g'ien ’famine’; 

g) §rwdr ’’water’: tvrnn ’a water-level’; 

h) giunr ’to encircle’: giwdn ’to turn round’; 

i) grwvr ’a woof’: gymn ’a woof’; 

k) piwdr ’to fly’: pivnn ’to start flying’. 

To these cases we can now add the following, out of our cases I — LX above, 
which are clearly such double aspects of the same stem: 

Hi, 4. tdr and t&n ’distressed’; 
iv, 5. d'dr and d’dn ’iguana’; 

V, 7. t 9 dr and Vdn ’exhausted’; 

X, 19. twdr and twdn ’hanging ears of grain’; 
xi, 21. Vwdr and b'wdn ’to eliminate’; 

XIX, 38. mwdr and mwdn ’to defile’; 

XX, 42, 41, 40. %\war and yiwdn ’fire’; 

XXVI, 52. Vwdr and t’wdn ’in complete array’; 

XXXVIII, 78. g'nr and g’nn ’name of a herb’; 

XLVII, 95. sidr and shn ’to wash’; 
xlix, 106. 8er and sien ’to sprinkle’; 

LI, 110. d(dr and dnn ’respectful’; 

Lli, 111. b'nr and b’pn ’female’. 
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The cases are sufficiently numerous to make a seemingly bold theory of an al- 
ternation -r ~ -n within the same word stem plausible. Moreover, we find a very 
suggestive parallel to this in Tibetan, where there is a frequent alternation both 
of -r — -ft, of -Z — -n and of -r ~ -Z: 

-r ~ -n: 

sbur-ma ’chaff’: spun-pay sbun-pa, ’chaff’; 
gber-ba ’bare, naked’ : rjen-pa ’bare, naked’; 

’ byor-ba ’to arrive’: ’ byon-ba ’to arrive’; 

dkor ’rare, precious’: dkon ’precious thing’; 

gnyer-ba ’take pains with’: nyen-pa ’to be pained, labour hard’; 

nyer-ba ’to tan, make soft’: mnyen-pa ’flexible, soft’; 

star-ba ’to tie fast’: brtan-pa ’firm’, gtan ’to bar (a door)’; 

-Z — -n: 

p'ul ’complete, perfect’: p'un ’complete, perfect’; 

rtsol-ba ’to be diligent, to endeavour’: brtson-pa ’to be diligent, to endeavour’; 
'dral-ba ’to pull down, tear to pieces’: 9 dren-ba ’to pull, tear out’; 

-r ~ -Z: 

dgar-ba ’to separate’: ’ gol-ba ’to separate’; 

9 byer-ba to give way, be removed’: 9 byol-ba ’to give way, step aside’; 
gzor-bay gzer-ba 9 to weigh’: gzal-ba ’to weigh’; 
k 9 al ’a burden, load’: k 9 ur ’a burden, load’; 

9 jur-bay 9 dzur-ba, 9 c'or-ba ’to evade’: 9 jol-ba ’to evade; 
sbyor-ba ’to join, mix’: spd-ba ’to join, mix’; 

9 k 9 yer-ba ’to carry away’, 9 k 9 ur-ba ’to carry’: skyd-ba ’to carry away’, 9 k 9 yol-ba 
’to be carried’. 

9 k 9 or -bay k 9 yir-ba ”to turn round’: 9 k 9 al-ba 9 9 kd-ba ’to twist, to spin’, 9 k 9 yil-ba 
’to twist’; 

sgor-ba ’to boil’: skol-ba ’to boil’. 

The reconstruction system of Archaic Chinese sketched here means that I have 
come to the conclusion that an - i as final and principal vowel of an Arch, syllable 
did not exist at all; % (strong, vocalic) or j (short, consonantic) occurred exclusively 
as a »medial i», a subordinate element inside the syllable, combined with other 
vowels. This means that on an important point I have to waive my objections 
(»Tibetan and Chinese*, TP 1931, p. 24 ff.) to W. Simon’s reconstructions, in so 
far as he has concluded a final dental in our cat. G (though not the -r at 
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which I have arrived). It might seem that I should then also have to give up my 
there expressed criticism of and objections to his general theories of the Sinitic 
final consonants. I have ( loc . cit . p. 31, 32) adduced a great number of forms from 
all kinds of Sinitic languages for the word stems ’four’ (JJIJ Anc. si), ’to die’ 

Anc. si) and ’water’ <* Anc. §vn) and shown that everything points to Sinitic 
roots ending in vowel, not in dental consonant; I have therefore objected 
to Simon’s construing a Proto-Tibetan |JtJ bzid and ^ &id on the strength of Chi- 
nese forms in dental — a dental which I contested. Now, when because of rimes 
like JJIJ : ^ (si;) bfcd : pidd (the -d in the last two is certain for hie sheng rea- 

sons) I have to acknowledge the -d in H spd; and when, for all the various rea- 
sons given above, I have to admit the -r in , it would seem to be a corollary that 
I accept Simon’s Proto-Tibetan bzid, &id (or such-like, at least some dental final) 
which would mean a dental furil in these words in Sinitic. 

But in spite of appearances it does not. In my article just quoted I have given 
ample examples showing that we have to distinguish Chinese -fc and 4 words with 
primary (general Sinitic) Ac and 4, e. g. ^ Arch. Ijfik (p. 18), pwat (p. 15) 
which have their - k and 4 in the great majority of the Sinitic languages, and words 
with Chinese -& and 4, in which these -£ and 4 must be an innovation, some 
kind of suffix in one or several Sinitic languages but not primary and common to 
them all. As such examples I have given ^ Arch, p&k ’hundred’, (p. 17), 0 n\et 
’sun’ (p. 19), ngiwftt ’moon’ (p. 21) — they all have typically vowel-ending 
Sinitic roots. It is just the same with the final -gr in fa k\ug ’nine’, which must be 
a special Chinese feature, without correspondence in other Sinitic languages (Tib. 
dgu etc., op. cit. p. 36). Now, the words ’four’ (Tibetan bzi etc.), ’to die’ (Tib. §i 
etc.) and ’water’ (Tibetan Vu etc.) are typical vowel-ending Sinitic roots (op. cit. 
pp. 31, 32) and from the Arch. Chin. 0 aidd, 8%dr , * &\wvr I dare not, by 

any means, conclude any Sinitic dental finals. Their final consonants may be 
just as particularly Chinese as the 4 in 0 rijet and ^ ngiwfit. 

It should be emphasized that it is only because of the contrast with the 
well-known cases with real Sinitic -k, 4 ( A)> in which -k and 4 do appear in 

a great number of Sinitic languages, showing that Sinitic -i fc, 4 should not dis- 
appear in all languages except Chinese, that I refuse to see a 
primary Sinitic 4 in cases like 0 fijet, ng\wdt, and -d in w 8pd. If it were 
not for that contrast, I would not deny the theoretical possibility of a primary 
Sinitic -d in the latter, having been dropped in all languages except Chinese. This 
would in itself be theoretically admissible. We must remember that — apart 
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from Chinese — for one language only, Tibetan, we know a stage as ancient as 
the 7th c. A. D.; for Siamese only the 13th c. A. D. Most of the Sinitic lan- 
guages we know only in their modem and certainly very strongly evolved forms. 
We could never, from all the modern Germanic languages, reconstruct an Ancient 
Germanic language in the very least similar to the Anc. Germanic we know thanks 
to Gothic texts and to comparative Indo-European linguistics. From Icelandic 
steinn, German Stein, Swedish sten, English stone we could never suspect the Anc. 
Germanic stainaz. The reason for this is obvious. There were inherent in the 
Germanic peoples certain common psychological tendencies which have caused 
their languages to evolve — even after the cohabitation of the peoples was bro- 
ken — along parallel lines. Hence stainaz has lost its final consonant 
and its vowel of the ending in these languages independently of each other and 
by a parallel evolution. Just the same may have taken place in all the Sinitic 
languages, so that by a parallel evolution they all lost their -d in ’four* except 
Arch. Chinese (and later on Chinese as well). That is why I say that I conclude 
against such a wholesale dropping of a final -d in JJtJ spd only because of the con- 
trast with words with preserved Sinitic final consonants. 

It is quite necessary to keep in mind this possibility of independent and yet 
parallel evolutions, once we think of a comparison between e. g. Siamese and Chi- 
nese. In his work »Le dialecte de Tch’ang-ngan sous les T’ang» (BEFEO 1920) 
H. Maspero has given a series of Siamese-Chinese word comparisons, some of which 
seem quite convincing. 1 ) If we dress a table with the Siamese forms, the Anc. 
Chinese (6th c. A. D.) and the Arch. Chinese as reconstructed by me, the Siamese 
forms seem to afford crushing evidence against my Archaic reconstructions: 



s. 

Anc. 

Arch. 

% 

kgo 

kiau 

H ug 

w 

kgo 

g'idu 

g’m 

& 

lc'go 

k'idu 

k’iug 

* 

ngug 

ngi%u 

ngiug 

JtkL 

fcf 

klau 

kdu 

k6g 

» 

tai 

d'di 

d'dg 


hai 

yai 

g'dd 

m 

kai 

kiei 

kidr 


l ) They are of course on the whole very uncertain; on p. 84 Siam k'ao is given as equivalent to 
Chin, jj* , on p. 86 Siam. k’ug as equivalent to the same word! 
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It would seem that Siamese forbids the reconstruction of the Arch, final conso- 
nants. And yet, in several of these very words there are absolute proofs of their 
existence: 

§ rimes in Shi with & which frequently rimes with -k (e. g. Chuang-tsi: Ta 
tsung shi, Huai-nan-tsi: Lan ming, Yi Chou shu: Tu him etc.); 

Ir. rimes in Ch’u tsi with which frequently rimes with - k (e. g. Shu: Lii hing, 
Siin-tsi: Kim tao); and it rimes in Siin-tsi: Ta liie with ^ , the final -g of which 
is certain from the element it pdk; 

^ rimes in Shi with which frequently rimes with -k (e. g. Chuang-tsi: Ta 
tsung shi and Shan mu etc. and which has the same phonetic as f|| , which latter 
again regularly rimes with - k and is used for fty| tsdk) and in Chuang-tsi with ft 
which regularly rimes with -k (dozens of examples); 

^ has two Anc. readings kdu and knok and regularly rimes with -k (passim); 
there cannot be the slightest doubt about its Arch, final guttural; 

has the some phonetic as d'dk , and as ^ t'di and t'dk; its phonetic ft 

has phon. -JJ (d)idk; 

=|5 ydi' is phonetic in m kdt and serves as kia tsie for \ |p yat. 

Thus, in spite of Siamese, we cannot but acknowledge the Arch, final conson- 
ants in these words, and I can see no reason why Proto-T’ai could not have had 
final consonants as well, lost or changed into -w, -i in the same fashion as in Chi- 
nese, and thanks to parallel evolutions. 

It is, indeed, interesting, in this context, to observe the parallelism of Tibetan 
and Chinese sound evolutions during the last millennium on several striking points. 
Just as the ju sheng 4 has been lost in the whole of Northern China: /V pwat > 
pa , ts'iet > ts'i , *p[* kudt > ku etc., so Tib. final -d has been lost in the Cen- 

tral provinces: nod > nti , bod > 6 ’o, dpyid > ci etc. And just as certain voiced ini- 
tials, i. e. explosives, affricates and fricatives, have become surd in the whole of 
Chinese, except the Wu dialects, so certain voiced initials, namely fricatives, have 
become surd in Tibetan: Chin. im itg, > it, jj^ zyang > siang , Tib. za > £a, za > sa . 


CATEGORIES ENDING IN ARCH. GUTTURAL CONSONANT. 

Having finished the investigation of the words ending in Arch, dental, I wish 
to take up once more the question of the word groups ending in -£, -< 7 , - ng , extens- 
ively treated in my Shi king Researches. Professor Li Fang-kuei has recently 
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published an article: ^Ancient Chinese -wig, - uk , - uong , wok etc. in Archaic Chinese * 
(Bull. Nat. Research Inst. Hist. Phil. vol. Ill, pt. 3, 1933), which is largely a 
polemic against my conclusions and a system of reconstruction of his own. This 
article is full of interesting observations and ideas, and on some points I can revise 
my system thanks to his proposals; on the whole, however, I cannot accept his 
conclusions, and his reconstruction scheme is in my opinion quite impossible. 

Among the points which seem to me to be acceptable, I first mention his opi- 
nion that the hie sheng characters must be somewhat older than the Shi king 
odes, a fact which I had doubted earlier. In fact, in the -it category above (F) 
there are certain phenomena which confirm Li’s opinion. We find there, quite 
regularly, and m riming with -t words, which clearly indicates Shi nwid, tund. 

But that had originally a -ft is quite certain. The labial final is brought out 

by Arch, nip (Anc. ndp, Mand. na ), originally written simply pq , and it is ob- 
vious that this Arch, nip ’to bring in’: jj%| nwib ’interior’: 71 n\ip ’to enter’ are but 
three aspects of the same stem. And twib ’to answer, vis-a-vis, etc.’ stands 
to tip ’to answer’ just as nwib ’interior’ stands to nip ’to bring in’. In Shi 
time nwib had become nwid by dissimilation. 1 ) 

Another valuable point in Li’s treatise concerns the words treated on pp. 136 — 
140 in my Shi king Researches, e. g. This was an original gl&g, since it had 

kldk for phonetic. And yet it rimes in Shi king with words of type ko and 
never with ju sheng tsdk etc. Li had assumed earlier that it had lost its final -g 
already between hie sheng time and Shi king time. But since type jfc ko regu- 
larly rimes with type kd, and type rimes with type jj jfc ko but not with 
type $ kd, I had concluded that could not be simply glo in Shi, and so I 
had supposed an implosive final: kd: fjfc ko: ££ glo k . Now Li proposes, in- 
stead, a final laryngal: glo • ( »glottal stop»), which is an extremely common sub- 

stitute in modem dialects for an earlier ju sheng -k, and he thus obtains a nice 
system of rimes: kd: ko; ko: glo ; but never kd: glo *, the latter two being too dis- 
similar phonetically. This I think is much better than my own explanation. We 
have therefore to state that final -g was still living, in Shi times, after e, 9, o and 
u (e. g. * fog riming with -k) but that after the vowel a it very early became * (glot- 
tal stop): && 'lil p%> ^ ziag became gld •, p’or, zya. *, and these again glo *, 

*) When I speak of the age of the hie sheng characters, I should express myself more precisely. 
Many of the hie sheng characters of later ages were written in early Chou time without radi- 
cals, i. e. they were properly speaking only kia tsie characters to which later on specializing radi- 
cals were added. From the linguistic point of view it is of course immaterial whether the »phone- 
tic * was used alone or whether it was written with an elucidating signific ( ^radical *). 
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p’o*, zjp * in the Shi language, which explains the rimes in Tuan Yii-ts’ai’s cat. 5, 
which are otherwise inexplicable. 

So far, so good. But for the rest Li’s constructions are very disappointing. He 
seems to start from an assumption that every Arch, vowel must exist in combina- 
tion with every Arch, final consonant — if there are gaps, the construction must 
be wrong. The chess-board of 8 x 8 = 64 squares must have every one of the 64 
squares filled; if not, we are on the wrong track. This is a funny axiom, to say the 
least of it. I know of no language with such a structure, and I fail to see why 
Chinese should be one. He finds in Anc. Chinese, in the -dng group: 

• f 1 3 O 

* &L 6 ° • 5 


1. dng 2. wdng 3. o 

4. png 5. o 6. rung 

Since there is no Anc. \wvng and no Anc. -ung (in this Shi rime group), he con- 
cludes for Arch. Chinese: 

1. dug 2. wdng 3. o 

4. {dng 5. O 6. jtvdng- 

This looks very nice indeed, but it is extremely embarrassing, once it has to be 
applied to the corresponding words with -k and -g: 

I f jf 2 3 O 

4 5. 6 • [ft] 

7 8 ^ 

10 * » 1 ^ 

In Anc. Chinese they were: 


1. 

tdk 

2. 

kwdk 

3. 

O 

4. 

kpk 

5. 

j{wdk 

6. 

jiuk 

7. 

l&i 

8. 

yudi 

9. 

mdu 

10. 

tsi 

11. 

kjwi 

12. 

Icidu 


On the analogy of his interpretation of the - ng words, Li has to assume the same 
Arch, final for 6. and 6.; for 8. and 9.; and for 11. and 12. Thus: 


i. 

tdk 

2. 

kwdk 

3. 

o 

4. 

hfck 

5. 

giwdk 

6. 

gjwdk 

7. 

teg 

8. 

ivng 

9. 

mwdg 

10. 

Ufag 

11. 

kymg 

12. 

kjivdg 


3 
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But since it is impossible that an Arch, -$i wak could give sometimes Anc. -\tcak 
and sometimes -juk; that an Arch, -mg could give sometimes Anc. -udi and some- 
times -%a; and that an Arch, -j wig could give sometimes -un and sometimes -jau, 
he has to find explanations for these divergent treatments. 

In the first place (5: 6) he has to deal partly with labial-initialled words, e. g. 
Hi p'ymk: b'yak. These cause no real difficulty, for in p'ywdk the w is a »false 

ho k’ou» (see p. 4 above) and the Arch, form was k’ai k’ou p’jaifc. Partly he 
has to deal with guttural-initialled words: (g)iwak: [§J (| g)yuk , and here Li has 

no better way out of the difficulty than to refer to »analogy»: [§J *gywak has be- 
come Anc. (g)yuk by analogy, through influence of other -yak words in another Shi 
rime group — but gywak (Anc. jywak) has not undergone this analogical influ- 
ence! And he passes this somewhat severe judgment (p. 391): »We have so far 
in discussing Chinese phonology made little use of analogy, but such a forceful 
principle so well attested in many languages cannot leave no trace in Chinese .... 
Karlgren’s reconstructions, I believe, fail because ... he fails to recognize certain 
analogical processes which are of paramount importance ». I am afraid I know 
sufficiently well the part played by analogy in various languages to be aware that 
it cannot be drawn upon in Li’s haphazard and hazy way: if we explain an evolu- 
tion by analogy, we have to show which particular word or words have been in- 
fluenced by which other particular word or words, and why they have done so; 
and we are certainly not allowed to explain a [§) * gywak > jyak by ^analogy* unless 
we show at the same time why j|g gywdk has not equally become jyuk but remains 
Anc. jywak. Li has here left the field of linguistic science. 1 ) 

In the second place Li has to explain why certain - wag have become -udi and 
others -%a (8: 9). Here he has found a very clever explanation. He thinks there 
is a tone difference: -wag in shang sheng (rising tone) became -gw, -wag in p’ing 
sheng (even tone) became -udi. This would be a brilliant expedient — if it were 
true. In order to prove it to be so Li gives statistics drawn from the Kuang yiin. 
He serves us a series of characters many of which are of Liu ch’ao make and did 
not exist in Chou, Ts’in or Han time — and consequently prove nothing at all 
(this is a methodical fault which recurs throughout Li’s paper). If we keep to the 
really pertinent words, above all those existing in the Shi king, we find e. g. 

V%u, in p’ing sheng which according to Li should be b’udi, and ^ mudi and m 

*) It must be remembered that it is not a question here of a fluctuation between yuoak and 
yak, such as in Pekinese, where ’to learn’ can be read both hue and hiao and hiio, ’horn’ both kiie and 
kiao and kiio through a mixing of dialects. Here there are certain words which have exclusively 
Anc. jwdk and certain others which have exclusively yak* 
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%udi in shang sheng, which according to him should be m$u, %$u. The latter two 
are particularly important, since they are two of the most common words in the 
language. Li has to consider these mudi, %udi in shang sheng as ^exceptional*! 

If Li *8 tone theory is thus an obvious failure, I think none the less that I was 
wrong, in my Shi king Researches, in supposing 9. Arch. mug. It must be ob- 
served that 9. occurs exclusively after labials: p%u, Van , mgu. And on the 
other hand 7. di occurs after all kinds of initials: kdi, tdi , Idi, tsdi , except la- 
bials; there are no pdi , 6 *di, mdi. I conclude that 9. m%u is the labial-initialled 
class answering to those 7. di: 7. tog > kdi , lag > Idi , tsdg > tsdi: 9. mag > m$u. 

There is one objection to this theory which may seem fatal: a general rule in 
the hie sheng characters says that k’ai k’ou and ho k’ou words do not serve for 
each other. A kdn is very rarely phonetic in a kudu or vice versa . But here we 
have # m$u phonetio in % mudi . Is it then possible to reconstruct # Arch. 
mag phonetic in mwagl 

Yes, it is. For the words with labial initials are exceptions from the general 
rule. A few examples will suffice to show this: 

1 ^ 2 9? £! * M « % t \ « f *) fi) « 'JLQfc 7 ffc o 

1. Anc. pjw$i: b’ai; 2. p\wan: b'\en; 3. ma: mud; 4. mudn: man; 5. muan: mien; 
6. mian: miwun; 7. fr’/tg (< Via): pud. Thus a mag can very well serve as phone- 
tic in a mwag. Moreover, this same % mwag is undeniably phonetic, again, in a 
plainly k’ai k’ou word: $j| %&% (< %maq). 

In the third place Li has to explain why certain -{wag become -wi and others 
-fan (11: 12). It is true that half of the enigmatical cases in question can be 
eliminated. There are both guttural-initialled words (kjwi: k%au) and labial- 
initialled words (pjwi: p%au) in our category. The pjwi etc. have not become T’ang 
(and later) fi, but have preserved their p-, which shows the ho k’ou w here to be 
secondary, a parasitic addition to the initial p- (see p. 4 above). Thus they were 
not Arch, piwag but p\ag and need cause no trouble. But there always remains 
the contrast kjwi: tyau for Li to explain; there he cannot refer to the tones, so he 
thinks that the contrast is due to »a dialectal difference or maybe variations in 
one dialect ». This, then, would be cases of the kind which I have examplified on 
p. 12 above: a mixing of dialects, the Ts’ie yiin language having obtained, from 
sister dialects, certain words - wi which have ousted the regular -jau or vice versa. 

This last idea is of course not impossible in itself, though we shall see presently 
that it is not at all necessary. But when we find that Li, in order to surmount 
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the three serious difficulties which obstruct his reconstruction scheme, has to resort 
to three different explanations: one theory of analogy which is not scientifically 
founded; one tone theory which is disavowed by the most common of the words 
in question; and one theory of ^dialectal variations » inside the Ts’ie yiin language 
— then it is impossible to follow him. 

The simple truth is that the five Anc. endings -dk, - wdk , -pk, -\wdk, -\uk cannot 
successfully be reduced to one Arch, final ( i)(w)dk ; and the six Anc. endings -&i , 
- u&i , -$u, - i , - wi , -j 'du cannot successfully be reduced to one Arch, final -(i)(w)dg. 
I have every possible reason to remain by my own earlier reconstruction (except 
for 9.): 


1. 

dk 

2. 

wdk 

3. 

o 

4. 

idle 

5. 

ywdk 

6. 

yak 

7. 

k\dg 

8. 

wdg 

9. 

m\dg 

10. 


11. 

jwdg 

12. 

yog. 


If I do so, however, I have to give an acceptable answer to two questions: why 
did -j yang, -\uk, -jug, exist in this Shi rime group but no -ung, - uk , -ug? And why 
does -{iing rime with -dng, -png, why does -\uk rime with -dk, -pk, nay even with 
-ek — an apparently very unsatisfactory rime from the acoustic point of view? 
I think it is possible to answer both these questions (see p. 43 below). 

If Li has been so keen on eliminating my \ung, \uk, \ug in this rime category, 
it is because he thinks he has found these Arch, finals in quite another Shi rime 
group cat. 9. of T’uan’s, cat. 1. of Wang’s. We find in this category words of the 
five Anc. types: 

1. Anc. hang: 2. kung: 3. tyring: 4. ^ tuong: 5. ^ tywong. 

And, correspondingly in the ju sheng: 

1. j§| kak: 2. kuk: 3. ^ lciuk: 4. m k'uok: 5. [i(| k'iwok . 

It has been a much debated theme among Chinese philologists, whether Anc. 
-ang: -ung: -iung: -uong: j, wong form one rime category in Shi king or two (and 
whether -dk: -uk: -{uk: -uok: -y wok form one or two). The two greatest authorities, 
Tuan Yii-ts’ai and Wang Nien-sun both voted for one category (Wang, however, 
only as far as the -ng words were concerned), and they were followed by the 
brilliant linguist Chu Tsiin-sheng. But two other great experts, K’ung Kuang-sen 
and Kiang Yu-kao, thought it possible to distinguish two - ng classes (and two - k 
classes). One is formed by Anc. -ang, - ung and jwong; one is formed by Anc. -uong 
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and - fang . Li Fang-kuei follows the latter. By adducing extensive materials he 
shows that not only in the Shi* rimes but also in the hie sheng characters there 
are frequent and close connections between Anc. -ang: -ung: -faong (and between 
-ale: -uk: -pooh) on the one hand, between -uong: -fang (and between -uok: -fak) 
on the other; but that a mixing of an -uong or an -fang into the -ang: -ung: -faong 
series, or, vice versa , of an -ang, an -ung or an faong into the -uong: - fang series 
(and similarly in the -k groups) is a comparatively rare phenomenon (though 
by no means unknown). There cannot be the slightest doubt, to my mind, that 
he is right. A seeming obstacle, the character Anc. kang, which regularly goes 
together with -uong, -fang and not with other -ang nor with -ung, - iwong he shrewdly 
guesses to be a word different from other Anc. kang. He draws the perfectly 
legitimate conclusion that my earlier reconstruction system: 



1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Arch. 

ang 

ong 

fang 

uong 

iwong 

Anc. 

ang 

ung 

fang 

uong 

faoong 


is defective, since it does not explain these curious rime and hie sheng interrela- 
tions 1: 2: 5 versus 3: 4. He therefore thinks that Anc. -ang: -ung: - faong had 
one kind of principal vowel in Arch. Chinese, -uong: fang another. And since the 
former series contains -ang, he decides that those were Arch. 1 . -ang: 2. -ang: 
5. -fang {-ang becoming Anc. -ung, and fang breaking into -iwong just as -fa > -fao, 
proved by me), whereas the latter were 4. -ung: 3. -fang {-ung breaking into 
Anc. -uong). Similarly Anc. 1 . -ak: 2. -uk: 5. -faok were Arch, -ak: -ok: fak, 
forming one rime group, and Anc. 4. -uok: 3. -fak were Arch, -uk: -fak forming 
another rime group. 

This looks all very nice, and I admit that at first sight I was strongly tempted 
to accept it. And yet it is inadmissible. There are various obstacles. So far Li 
is right that the two sub-categories had a difference in principal vowel; but for 
the rest be is quite off the right track. 

In the first place it must be remembered that a strict distinction between the 
two groups is not maintained. They are confused often enough to cause Tuan 
and Wang to join them in one great category (the latter only the -ng words). When 
Shi (Lie wen) rimes % pang: j|§ is' fang and Yi king frequently rimes pang: 
tfl tfang, then Li’s Arch, values: pang: ts'fang , pang: tfang are not very convincing. 

In the second place it might be argued that it goes against the testimony of the 
ancient dialects. When I proposed, in my Shi* king Researches, that Anc. 
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-ung, 1$. -uk and nr -f ung , m -\uk derived from Arch. ong , -ok, -jong, - jok , (tm# 
< ong accepted by Li), it was because I could show that even in Ts’ie yiin time 
there were considerable dialects which had an o vocalism. Now, that is true not 
only of -uk , Li Arch, -ok) but also of -yuk (^J, Li Arch, -yak), which has o re- 
gularly in Go-on (see Shi king Researches p. 127): Ts’ie yiin k{uk, tS'%uk, l\uk , s\uk, 
pyak, myak = Go-on kolcu , soku, roku , soku, poku , moku , and after labials also in 
Kan-on and Sino-Corean: Ts’ie yiin myak = Kan-on boku, Cor. mok . And even 
more serious: the Ts’ie yiin rime ^ , which would have been Arch, -ung according 
to Li, has perfectly regularly -ong in Sino-Corean and -on in both Kan-on and Go- 
on! If we conclude Arch, -ong, -ok for '4+ , Ts’ie yiin -ung, -uk, because sister 
dialects of the Ts’ie yiin language had o, we seem forced to pose an Arch. - o also 
for ^ (Ts’ie yiin -uong), which shows exactly the same phenomenon. This objec- 
tion, however, is not very fatal, for, as we shall see, I was wrong in surmising 
Arch. JQ -ong, - ok for Ts’ie yiin -ung, - uk (I shall revert to that presently); 

indeed, the various Suei time dialects had a most variable pattern answering to 
these finals in Arch. Chinese, and it is dangerous to draw far-reaching conclusions 
from them. 

In the third place there is an objection which is much more serious. There are 
certain Arch, rimes which are irreconcilable with Li’s interpretation. There crop 
up, here and there, some freer rimes due to licentia poetica, contacts between dif- 
ferent rime categories, and these are often very telling. When we find in Shi (Lie 
wen) Anc. dz'yang: j§| ywdng; in Yi king (ken) kyang: jE t Siting: $$ tSjung; 
in Ch’u ts’i (Kiu chang) tyung: g'yung: f f yvng (< gating), and so on, then 

we can safely say that Arch, -y ung for Anc. {ung is absolutely excluded. A make- 
shift rime -ong: dng, an -ong: - ting , an -ong: -Ung might pass, but not an -ung: dug, 
an -ung: - ting , an -ung: -Ung. No, Anc. -yang was undoubtedly Arch, -jong of some 
kind; and that Anc. -uong had some kind of o is indisputable. 

How, then, are we to explain the two sub-categories, since my earlier reconstruc- 
tion obviously fails (see p. 37 above) to account for them? I think we had better 
start our investigation not from the -ng words but from the -k and -g words; for 
here, as in the -dng category, it turns out that the -ng words are less fully repre- 
sented in all the possible combinations than the -k and -g words. Let us draw a 
table of type words, representing the various Anc. finals which fall in the three (for 
the -ng words only two) categories of the Shi king, which tally very well (it is 
highly important to observe this) with the distinctions in the hie sheng characters. 
I arrange them in a peculiar way with a view to the following discussion. 
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I 

n 

hi 


“ ° 


1 % * 

is tk 14 

” h 

* * £ 

15 : A *• % 

* * $ 

* ^ 

17 % M ik 

n $ *8 |v 

* O 8 [TgJ 

U S *° fa 


» 10 t 



» Pi 


32 yl 

30 ^ 


33 i 

31 £ 


34 ^ 

A"* 


(24, 26 and 28 are erroneously placed by Tuan in other categories; their phone- 
tics prove them to belong to our cat. Ill here). 


The Ano. values of these type-words were: 




i 


n 





11. dk 

1. 

dk 

2. 

au 

13. dk 

3. 

uok 

4. 

du 

15. uok 

5. 

%uk 

6. 

im 

17. i uk 

7. 

O 

8. 

jdu 

19. jflk 

9. 

iek 

10. 

ieu 

21. iek 

29. 

dug 




30. 

uong 




31. 

{ung 





in 


12. 

o 




14. 

au 

23. dk 

24. 

2M 

16. 

du 

25. uk 

26. 

2“ 

18. 

\wo 

27. iwok 

28. 

\u 

20. 

i&u 




22. 

ieu 






32. dug 





33. ung 





34. jwong 




I have placed the - k and -u words abreast in the way hie sheng characters 
with double readings show them to belong together. There is e. g. read both 
kdk (1) and kau (2); ^ read both kuok (3) and kdu (4); read t§{uk (6) and 
t§\zu (6) — and so on. 

Cat. I is Wang Nien-sun’s cat. 21, II his cat. 20 and III his cat. 19 (ju sheng). 
There are a considerable number of rime contacts between the three categories; and 
in my Shi king Researches I even called in question the correctness of distinguish- 
ing I and II. Prolonged deliberation has convinced me that after all it is neces- 
sary to accept such a distinction. It is necessary to keep apart I and II, insigni- 
ficant though the difference must have been, not only because of the rimes in the 
Shi and other classics, which in spite of numerous contacts on the whole must be 
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said to keep these classes apart from each other; it is also and above all because 
the very same three-class distinctions are clearly discernible in the hie sheng cha- 
racters, an extremely interesting and important fact. Li Fang-kuei has brought 
out this in a very meritorious way. 1 ) 

So far, therefore, he has convinced me. But his reconstruction scheme suffers 
from such great faults that it is entirely inacceptable. In order to get a different 
principal vowel in the three categories he introduces, besides the ordinary o and 
the open d, which is »half-way between » o and d (as in Engl, all), still a third 
open o sound, written co »half-way betwenD d and A! This is of course phoneti- 
cally extremely unnatural and impossible. Still more unnatural is the way in 
which Li has worked out this idea: 


I 


II 


m 


11. cok(>dk) 12. o 

13. ak(ydk) 14. dg (> au) 

15. wwk (> uok) 16. wg(ydu) 


1 . ? 

3. uk ( > uok) 
5. \uk ( > {uk) 
7. O 


2. og (>au) 
4. ug ( > du) 
6. tug Oidu) 
8 . ? 


17. ? 

19. jcok Ojak) 
21. icok(>iek) 


18. ? 

20. jcog ( > jau) 
22. icog(>ieu) 


9. iuk(yiek) 10. iug(yieu) 


23. ak(ydk) 24. ? 
25. ok ( > uk) 26. ? 
27. jok ( > iwok) 28. ? 


29. ? 

30. ung ( > uong) 

31. \ung ( > jung) 


32. dng(ydng) 

33. ong ( > ung) 

34. jong ( > iwong) 


We can see at a glance how unsatisfactory all this is: 

1) Can anyone seriously believe that such different Arch, values as those in Li’s 
cat. I (nearly all with a u vocalism) could give in nearly every detail the same 
Anc. results as those in cat. II (nearly all with a vowel more open than d, prac- 
tically an d)? 

2) What about all the empty spaces, in particular 1, 24, 26, 28, 29 (8, 17, 18 
are of little consequence, as we shall see presently)? How will it be possible, un- 
der Li’s system, to fill in logically any Arch, values in them? Li has wisely abs- 


*) There would seem to be an important exception to this rule. The Anc. au , au , \(XU , ieu , idU of 
categories I and II interchange, in the hie sheng characters, not only with Anc. uok , iuk, which they 
should do, in accordance with the Shi rime system of the table above, but also in some cases with 
Anc. - uk (III), which they should not, see my Shi king Researches p. 152 (table). But this is not 
so bad as it would seem. Against an overwhelming number of contacts with Anc. uok , iuk , there 
are, in the table, only 6 cases of contact with uki 5 of these are puk , p uk, Tfiuk — evidently the 
labial initial has here confused an earlied puok or such-like. Moreover, of the 6 cases only 2 are 
characters existing in Han time or earlier. So the general rule is very safe. 
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tained from saying anything about them at all. And yet these words (and many 
others for which they serve as type words) clearly belong to these categories. If, 
with Tuan Yti-ts’ai, Li would place 26 and 28 not in III but in I, he would jump 
from the frying-pan into the fire; it would make it still more impossible for him to 
find separate Arch, values for these word types. His system here breaks down 
entirely. 

3) If II had a vowel intermediate between a and d , how is it possible that II 
does not interchange frequently with words of type fp Arch, tsdk etc. (Tuan’s 
cat. 6) and with cat. Ill (dk according to Li) but does so, in numerous cases of 
contact between I and II, with -u- words? That is perfectly inexplicable. 

4) Why do not 13. »d&», 14 »dg» rime with 23 mki>? 

All this is plainly impossible. We shall have to find ways of approach quite 
different from those of Li. 

Let us start with rime cat. Ill, and acknowledge at once a fundamental fault 
committed in Shi king Researches: the endeavour to elucidate it by aid of such 
late dialects as Sino-Japanese and Sino-Corean. My conclusion that Anc. 25. kuk 
was Arch, kok was devoid of value. Leaving apart, for the moment, 24, 26, 28 
and concentrating upon the principal types: 23, 25, 27, Anc. dk , uk, \wok , which, 
as vindicated by K’ung Kuang-sen and Kiang Yu-kao, form a rime category distin- 
guished from I and II, we shall have to judge them in the light of Arch. Chinese 
itself. There are two salient facts to be taken into account: 

1) Whereas the dk , uok , \uk of I and II have frequent connections, in rimes and 
hie sheng, with words of types Anc. dk , jak, iek , jdu, ieu, words which obviously 
all had k’ai k’ou, the dk, uk , jwok of HI have no such connections (yet see note 
on p. 40). 

2) In irregular rimes, III very often (but I and II never) mixes with Tuan’s 
cat. 4, which quite certainly was Arch. -u, -ju (see Shi king Researches p. 145). 
Examples: 

1 ix * £ * a mM 4 § 8 4 & • s w* fa 

1. (Shi, Siao jung) Anc. k'\u: ziwok: kuk; 2. (Shi, Ch’u ts’i) Anc. ts%u (< tsu): 
luk; 3. (Shi, Kiie kung) muk: b'iu: ziwok; 4. (Shi, Sang jou) kuk: kuk: k A u (< ku); 
5. (Li sao) ziwok: g'ju; 6. (Yi king, tsing) kuk: b'ju: l<m (< lu). 

Indeed, this phenomenon is so marked that Wang Nien-sun has placed our cat. 
Ill (Anc. dk , uk, iwok)) as the ju sheng correspondence to Anc. m, \u (Arch, u, ju). 
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These two facts remove all doubt about the Arch, values of types 25. Anc. 
kuk. 27, [}f| k'ywok. They were not, as I supposed in Shi king researches, ok, ywok; 
nor were they, as Li supposes, ok , yok. They were clearly ho k’ou words: 25 
uk , 27. yuk. Therefore makeshift rimes were possible such as those in the table 
p. 41 above: Arch. 1. k'yu:: dzyuk : kuk; 2. tsu: Ink; 3. muk: b'yu: dyuk; 4. kuk: 
kuk: hi; 5. dyuk: g'yu\; 6. kuk: b'yu: lu. (With Li’s system: 1. k'yu: dzyok: kok; 2. 
tsu: lok etc. would be quite inexplicable). 

The Arch, -uk was preserved in the Ts’ie yiin dialect, but in other ancient dia- 
lects it was broken into uok (S.-Jap. spells § woku, |J| wou); {uk was broken into 
yux>k. Yet in the corresponding -ng words the Arch. 34. -rung peeps through in the 
oldest Anc. dialect we know of, the Wu dialect, which was the base of Go-on. We 
find (Karlgren, Phonol. Chin. p. 853) Ts’ie yiin kywong, g'yuxmg, 'ywong, tywong , 
lywong , sywong etc. = Go-on ku , gu, iu , fru, riu, $u etc. 

So far all is plain sailing . But type 23. Anc. dk seems to form a serious obstacle. 
If 25. was Arch, uk and 27. yuk, what was this 23. dk ? 

It is obvious that dk III (23) had a different Arch, origin from dk I (1) and 
dk II (13), since none of the three types rimes with any of the others, dk III (23), 
which corresponds to the Arch, -g word 24. Anc. -%u, whereas dk I (1) and dk II 
(13) correspond to 2, 14 Anc. au , evidently had a darker vowel than the others. 
Since it rimes with 25. Arch, uk and 27. Arch, yuk and constantly interchanges 
with them in the hie sheng, it must have been some kind of u . But what was the 
difference? I think the secret lies in the quantity . 

H. Maspero was the first to emphasize the great and fundamental difference 
between long-vowelled (tense-vowelled) and short-vowelled (slack-vowelled) syll- 
ables in Anc. (and of course in Arch.) Chinese. This was a fecund idea, and it has 
enabled us to solve a long series of riddles. There was this contrast in nearly every 
Arch, category. There were ang: ting; yang: yting; an: tin; jan: jftn; ten: yen; ieng: 
i&ng; am: tim; yam : yam . If we examine the short-vowelled rimes in the a-groups, 
we find that when having medial y they existed only after gutturals (with laryng- 
als) and labials, but not after palatals and dentals: Anc. types kyvn , kyunm, 
pymm; kyrmg, kywvng, pywvng etc.; furthermore that when they had no medial j, 
they existed after the said gutturals and labials, and besides that, in some cases, 
after i, d, ts , ts\ dz\ but not after l, t, t\ d\ ts, ts\ dz\ s: types kvn , ptvtm, sun. 
Here, in our present categories I, II and III, we find that the three Anc. di- 
types (1, 13, 23) had exactly this peculiarity: they existed principally after gutturals 
and labials ( kdk , pdk) and in a few cases like tsak etc. Similarly the two 
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Anc. dug types 29, 32, were kdng, pang and an occasional 'fjj sang etc. I conclude 
that the types 1, 13, 23, 29, 32 belonged to this class of short-vowelled syllables, 
and this gives us the key to various distinctions in our tables I, II and III which 
otherwise would be inexplicable. If we revert, first, to cat. Ill, we can now fill 
in the Arch, values: 

23. Arch, uk > ok > Anc. dk; 25. Arch, uk > Anc. uk; 27. Arch. {uk > Anc. {took; 

And, in the corresponding -g series: 

24. Arch, ug > u >Anc. gu (just as fjjj Arch, ku >Anc. k%u); 26. Arch, ug >u 
> Anc. %u; 28. Arch, iug > Anc. {u. 

In the ’■ng series: 

32. Arch, ung > ong > Anc. ang; 33. Arch, ung > Anc. ung; 34. Arch, {ung > 
Anc. {wong. 

And here we obtain quite unexpectedly the solution of the riddle that puzzled 
us in the a category above (p. 36). In that Arch, category: 


dng 

wdng 

O 

{dng 

— 

{ung 

dk 

wdk 

O 

{dk 

{wdk 

{uk 

*g 

ung 

O 

i*g 

{wdg 



we had {ung, { uk , {ug, but, strange to say, no ung, uk, ug. 

In the present category: 

ung, uk, ug O O O 

ung, uk, ug {ung, {uk, iug 

we have ung, uk, ug but no {ug, {uk, {ug! When we find that in the a category 
the {ung [§J {uk, {ug existed only after gutturals (laryngals) and labials, 
types k{ung, k{uk, piuk , k{ug , p{ug, but after no other initials, and thus clearly 
agreed with the short-vowelled types in the a-groups (k{ftn, k{wfin, p{wftn but no 
other initials), we can see at a glance that the SJ, in the a category are 

the very types (short-vowelled): {ung, {uk, {ug which are missing in our cat. Ill 
here. 

Why, then, should they rime, not with ung , uk , ug in our cat. Ill here but with 
the dng, dk, dg in the a category? It stands to reason that the short u must have 
been modified, when preceded by an {, so as to make the sound less labial and less 
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velar than in ung , uk , ug. It must have been something similar to the Swedish u 
in hung or the English u in value. This, indeed, stands genetically and acoustic- 
ally fairly close to a, and we easily understand that in rimes and hie sheng it goes 
together rather with a than with a narrowly labialized and strongly velar u and 
u. This once said, and this peculiarity in script and rimes nicely explained, we can 
be satisfied to write it, etymologically correct, k\ung> [§J g\uk, king, keep- 
ing in mind that the u in these syllable types had a different and more open timbre 
than the u in types hung, kuk , kug . 

Let us now take up for examination the intricate categories I and II on p. 39 
above. If we look at their Anc. values, there is an almost shocking similarity. 
It would seem to be absolutely futile to endeavour to find a difference in 
quality of the principal vowel for these two Arch, categories. And yet such 
a difference must have existed, since they are distinguished fairly clearly as 
rime categories — with numerous confusions, it is true. And we have necessarily 
to solve the riddle. 

In the first place we shall somewhat reduce the apparent similarity of the two 
categories. The table on p. 39 above is correct, yet it is somewhat misleading. 
For all the types there given are not equally normal and frequent. The normal 
types in cat. I are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10; the type 8. j&u is hardly existent. It 
is represented by the word Anc. jau in some rimes. Moreover, Tuan brings 
in g'iau and ^ tsjMu in our cat. I, because of their phonetics, but in Shi they 
only rime with each other once and with no other words, so we cannot know ex- 
actly whether they belong in I or in II. Among the words with Anc. idu in the 
Ts’ie yiin the great majority are obviously words of cat. II, having phonetics be- 
longing to that category; a few words have phonetics belonging to cat. I, but that 
does not necessarily place those words in the Arch. cat. I, for these characters 
may be due to contact between the (undoubtedly very similar) categories I and II 
in the hie sheng. Altogether it can be said that the Anc. \au, regular and frequent 
in cat. II, as a rule does not exist in cat. I, just as j,vu (I, 6), regular and frequent 
in cat. I, does not exist at all in cat. II. Here, then, is a strong and real dif- 
ference between I and II. 

In cat. II the normal types are 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 22. Types 
17 and 18 are represented each only by an isolated word, and these we must dis- 
regard, since they cannot be built upon. They may be due to some special condi- 
tions in individual cases. We may therefore reduce somewhat our scheme of the 
normal type words of our three categories, and rewrite it thus: 
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I 

II 

III 


• ^ 10 O 

i« f\ *» ix 

* *£ * a 

" iX » 

« § 23 % 

S ®§r « # 

»* ,k •* % 

a # * 'fh 

6 % * ^ 



7 & * t 

11 ^ 1* 73 


ts # 


28 

M 4S 


» X 

* t 


» & 


In Anc. Chinese: 

I II 




9. dk 

10. o 

1. ak 

2. au 

11. dk 

12. au 

3. uok 

4. du 

13. uok 

14. du 

5. i uk 

6. 

15. iak 

16. jfiu 

7. iek 

8. ieu 

17. iek 

18. ieu 


m 

19. dk 20. gu 

21 . uk 22 . du 

23. \wok 24. \u 


25. ang 

26. uong 

27. fung 


28. ang 

29. ung 

30. %wong 


Since cat. Ill had u, I and II cannot possibly have had u . And since £&, 
a&, ek are to be found in other Shi king rime categories, neatly distinguished 
from our categories I and II here, I maintain what I said in my Shi king Resear- 
ches, against Li Fang-kuei’s proposals: these two categories had some kind of o 
for principal vowels. But Li is surely right in saying that II must have had a 
more open principal vowel than I. This gives us closed o: 6 for I, open o: 
o and a for II. And then we have to apply the distinction we have already deter- 
mined between long-vowelled and short-vowelled syllables: o as against o, 6 as 
against 6 (for typographical reasons, in order to avoid an ugly o, I write the short 
6 thus: 6). And we are finally able to fill in our scheme with Archaic values which 
will nicely explain both the distinction between the three categories in rimes and 
hie sheng, and the considerable number of exceptional contacts between them, 
equally in rimes as well as in hie sheng. Observe that the - ng group is much poorer 
than the - k and -g groups. It has fewer forms with medial i, and it has forms cor- 
responding only to I and III, not to II. Whether the latter is due to confusion of 
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two primarily different groups it is impossible to tell; we can merely state that 
neither Shi rimes nor hie sheng indicate a distinction here similar to that in the 
- k and -g words. 


I 


II 


m 


1. 6k 0 dk) 2. 6g 0 au) 
3. 6k 0 uok) 4. 6g (> du) 

6. j ,6k (> iuk) 6. j6g (> j%u) 

7. i6k 0 iek) 8. i6g (> ieu) 
26. on^ (> dng) 

26. 0 uong) 

27. g'dngr 0 gitnp) 


9. dfc 0 dJb) 10. O 
11. ok 0 dk) 12. og 0 au) 
13. ok 0 uok) 14. og (> du) 

16. jok 0 jak) 16. jpg (> jau) 

17. iok (> iek) 18. iog (> ieu) 


19. fit 0 dk) 20. ug 0 gu) 
21.uk (> uk) 22. ug (> %u) 
23. juk 0 jwok) 24. jug (> ju) 


28. ung (> dng) 

29. ung 0 ung) 

30 .jung 0 jwong) 


There is one more group with guttural finals which needs a few words of eluci- 
dation. Tuan’s cat. 11 , Wang’s cat. 6 contains words with Anc. eng , jang, ieng, 1 ) 
and since it never rimes with the ang, jang , dng , idng etc. of Tuan’s cat. 10, we 
can see that the palatal vowel was Archaic. To this -ng category correspond as 
-k and -g words Tuan’s cat. 16, Wang’s cat. 11, with Anc. -ig, iei, at, iwei. The 
ig of this category should be well distinguished from the ig (< ia) of Tuan’s cat. 
17, e. g. ff Anc. yd, hid (< hod), b’jig (< Via), % jwia (> gwia), An ha , 
which had -a (open syllable) in Arch. Chinese. The -ig in cat. 16. is the -g cor- 
respondence to Anc. -jang. 

In Shi king Researches (p. 167) I stated that the Anc. -eng, -ek rimes: m keng, 
y kek etc., rime, in the Shi, the former in the e group, i. e. with -jang, - ieng , 
the latter in the d group, i. e. with -dk, -dg. This is true, but not the whole 
truth. Anc. eng (e&) contains characters of two quite different Arch, origins. One 
of them, with an open, slack d sound: Arch, -eng, -ek, rimes with the neutral slack 
d\ dng, dk; the other, which in Anc. Chinese coincided with the open e (since 
€n 9 : ill idng: || ieng are different rimes in the Ts’ie yiin) must have been an- 
other kind of d or e in Arch. Chinese. On the analogy of cat. B above (pp. 3, 6), 
where we have Arch, iln: ien as rimes, I conclude in our present category that the 
three principal endings were eng: ieng: ieng , and I obtain the following scheme: 

l ) The series 4* Anc. Svng should be expected to be Arch, sdng and rime in the - ang category. 
But it rimes quite regularly in the dng-eng group, which shows that an Arch. Ing here has ir- 
regularly passed over to the Anc. Dng rime. 
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Archaic e class, riming in the -vng, -die category: 


1- eng (> eng) 

4. weng (> weng) 


i >/i 

4 £ 


* ? 
8 




ir 


• \I 


2. efe(> ek) 

5. wek (> wek) 


3. eg (> ai) 

6. weg (> wqi) 


Archaic e and § class, forming Tuan’s categories 11 and 16: 


M * L 


10 


IS 


I'jt 

■* 

f] 

fa 


<? 

"V 


fa 

a 


14 « 


17 


18 


o 

a 

it 


1. 

4. 


2. (> ek) 

5. wlk (> 

8. |?t (> jafc) 

11. O 

14. iek (> iek) 

17. iwek (> iwek) 

For 3. lg > & > ai cf. German ei > ai. The transition jpg > ia must have taken 
place quite early, for the Anc. ig < Arch, jig (our present cat., Tuan 16) and the 
Anc. ig < Arch, ia (Tuan cat. 17), which are neatly distinguished in the Shi king, 
rime quite freely already in Lao-tsi and Chuang-tsi. 


Zng (> eng) 
weng (> weng) 

7. jeng (> jang) 

10. jweng (> jwdng) 
13. ieng (> ieng) 

16. iweng (> iweng) 


3. eg (> ai) 

6. weg (> wqi) 

9. jeg (> ia y ig) 

12. o 

15. ieg (> iei) 

18. iweg (> iwei). 


It might seem bold to reconstruct in its petty details Archaic Chinese, a lan- 
guage of some 2500 years ago, by aid exclusively of internal evidence, without 
comparative Sinitic materials, nay, on some points even seemingly against the 
evidence of e. g. Siamese (cf. p. 30 above). It must be observed, however, that 
in certain important respects we are much better situated for such a reconstruc- 
tion than the scholar who has to reconstruct an earlier stage of a language exclus- 
ively by aid of divergent but later materials. The example adduced on p. 30 above: 
8teinn , Stein, sten , stone: stainaz is very instructive as to the dangers the latter runs. 
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There may be important features in the early language which the late materials 
never reveal. Our position is very much more favourable in as far as we have 
sources for Arch. Chinese dating back to the very period 
of the language (say roughly 1000 — 600 B. C.), sources which give no concrete sound 
values, it is true, but which give so to speak the frame to be filled out, the pho- 
nological categories which need only be interpreted. And the value 
of these early sources is enhanced enormously by the fact that they are of two 
kinds absolutely independent of each other: the Shi rimes and the hie sheng 
characters. By a very lucky chance these two sources throw light upon a pract- 
ically identical language. On a few points, it is true, the hie sheng reveal a slightly 
older stage of the language (see p. 32 above). But in most categories the accord 
is astoundingly good: the same distinctions, the same division of words into 
phonological groups can be observed in both sources. It is evident that the Shi 
king odes were given their final form and the standard set of hie sheng (originally 
kia tsie) were invented in one and the same centre, presumably the Chou court, 
and that dialectal aberrations were allowed to appear in the rimes and in the 
script only in sporadic cases. 

There is, however, one great deficiency to be pointed out. If we are favourably 
placed, thanks to the double sources, for the reconstruction of the Arch, vowels 
and the final consonants, we are greatly handicapped when it comes to the ini- 
tials, by our having recourse here only to one set of materials, the hie sheng; 
here, of course, the poetry fails us entirely. It is true that the hie sheng have made 
it possible on many important points to discern Arch, initials very different from 
the Anc. ones ( g ’ > y, d > i, n > wi, t > s | a > sa y gi > ji , di > j etc., see 
my Analytic Dictionary); but many differences between the Arch, and the Anc. 
initial system, which do not happen to be revealed by this single source, the hie 
sheng, are sure to have escaped us. In particular I am afraid that many con- 
sonant groups may have existed where we can only discern single consonants. 
The possibility of such x's in our equations, which can only be filled out in future 
by Sinitic comparisons, must never be forgotten. To a certain extent they will 
make the following investigation less reliable than it would appear at first sight. 
In spite of this we have to attempt it, confident that though a revision may be 
necessary on isolated points, the system as a whole must be fairly reliable. 

There is one point regarding initial consonant groups on which I wish to say a 
few words. When we have the well-known alternation k-: l- and p-: Z- in the hie 
sheng, e. g. ^ Anc. leak: '/£ l&k , ||| plan: liwan , it might seem dubious 
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whether the consonant group existed in the k (p) member or in the l member 
or in both members. Thus three interpretations seem a priori possible: 

A. 4ft kldk: '{ft Idk; B. 4ft kdk: '{ft kldk (gldk); C. 4ft kldk: '{ft gldk . 

There is, of course, no fixed rule to be expected for this, for not all hie sheng 
characters may have been built on exactly the same principles. But in many 
cases there is one of these three alternatives which is decidedly the most plau- 
sible: the alternative C. 

Alt. A. is excluded in several examples where we can build on reliable testimo- 
nies. There is, first, the case Anc. Idm ’indigo’, often discussed earlier. Here 
we have, fortunately, double points d’appui , which fact admits of a definite con- 
clusion. When on the one hand we have & Anc. kam as phonetic, on the other 
hand Siamese k'ram ’indigo’ < older gram , then the Arch, guttural before Idm is 
certain: Arch, gldm ’indigo’. Again, there is an interesting case in which the gut- 
tural before l can be shown to have lived down to early Han time, which Prof. 
G. Morgenstieme has pointed out to me. The city Lou-lan at Lop-nor, first found 
and excavated by Sven Hedin, was called |jj already in Chang K’ien’s travel 
report (2d c. B. C.), and this transcription of the foreign word must be approxi- 
mately of that age. The lou has the same phonetic as g'iu, revealing a guttu- 
ral, and the city is called Kroraimna in Kharoshti documents (Stein, Serindia 
p. 41 a). So lm was Han glu. In both these examples the alt. A. is excluded. 

H. Maspero (Le dialecte de Tch’ang-ngan sous les T’ang) has identified m pian 
(phon. liwan) with Siamese plien. If this is right, which seems probable, then this 
is a case where alt. B. is excluded. And here again we can find a trace of a kl - 
in the Anc. fc- member (4ft kdk) even down in Han time. 4ft kdk has as homo- 
phone ^ kdk. 4ft serves as phonetic in '{ft gldk (with the g- restituted accord- 
ing to what was said of alt. A. above). Was g|j Arch, kdk or kldk? It occurs in 
Shi* king, Si kan, in a phrase jfjjf} IB H§ where kdk ’chamber’ gives no sense. 
Mao Heng (middle of 2nd c. B. C.) explains it by a method often resorted to by 
early commentators. He considers it as a kia tsie for another word with a simi- 
lar sound, and says likdk kdk is equal to ]§|| liek liek. » This phonetic 
gloss, impossible and meaningless if ^ were an Arch, kdk , is comprehensible if it 
was an Arch, kldk: Mdk-kldk is equal to liek-liek (such a measure of phonetic dis- 
similarity occurs sometimes in the kia tsie). This decidedly speaks in favour of 
alt. C, and therefore we obtain 4ft kldk: '{ft gldk etc. 

Even if we can obtain a definite answer in this case, and if it seems probable that 
there are many analogous cases, we must not, on the other hand, generalize too 
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rigidly and conclude that it was always so; there is of course no guarantee 
that the hie sheng creators did not apply sometimes the A type and sometimes 
the B type just as well as the C type. 


We are now, finally, going to dress a series of tables of words which can be sus- 
pected of being cognate, i. e. of forming word families. In order to be cautious at 
the start, I shall keep within certain fairly narrow limits in the present paper. In 
the first place I leave out entirely words which consist of only two elements, an 
initial and a vowel (or diphtong). A comparison of words like ku: ko , pd: pia etc. 
is very risky, because the word bodies are too short. There is infinitely greater 
chance of hitting the truth in words with three elements: initial, vowel (diph- 
tong) and final: k&n , gian: k'iwan; tung: tok: d'6g and such-like. In the second 
place, it is quite possible that words with extremely different initials are really 
cognate — especially in the light of other Sinitic languages which show us that a 
simple Chinese initial is often a violent reduction of a long consonant group (Tib. 
brgyad = Chin, pwat 'eight’) — and that e. g. Arch. Jpg may be in affinity 
with BJj g'pg; m diog with k f og and log. But at present I leave all such 
questions open as a cura posterior. Here I keep within the limits of phonetically 
cognate groups, and quite arbitrarily I decide not to go outside the following 
principal categories. 

First I divide the words into three great groups according to finals: 

1. -ngr, - g ; 

2. -m, -p, -6; 

3. -7i, -t, -d, -r. 

Then I subdivide these principal groups into categories according to Archaic 
initials: 

A. k-, k’-, g-, gr’-, ng- X ; W 

B. t-, t'- t d-, d’-, d-, d’-; ts- 9 dz-, dz’-, ts d s-, z-, - s ; 

C. 7i-, w-, Z-; 

D. p-, p’-, 6’-, 771-. 

(Words with initial consonant groups ( kl -, gl- etc.) I consider to be so risky ma- 
terials that I have only adduced them in a few cases). 

For the vowels, on the contrary, I make no group limitations. Experience from 
Tibetan teaches us that this language has a richly developed Ablaut which allows 
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f 


of the most varied vocalism inside the same word stem. I have come to the con- 
viction that the same phenomenon obtains in Chinese. 

Of the tones I take no notice at all. It would not do simply to apply the 
Anc. tones to the Arch, words, and it is doubtful if we can ever arrive at a detailed 
knowledge of the Arch, tone system. Hence the phonetic difference between the 
words of my tables is often greater than it appears from the forms given: there 
is often a tonal difference as well, which is not marked in my transcriptions. I 
hope to revert to this question in a future paper. 

The purport of the tables should not be misunderstood. I am very far from af- 
firming that all the words in each group are cognate; I only mean to say that they 
may be suspected of being cognate. In a few cases the affinity is abso- 
lutely obvious and certain. In many more it is strongly probable. In the rest it 
is only possible and at least worth discussion. So each small ^family group » 
has to be considered merely as a kind of frame , containing materials from which a 
choice will have to be made in future. Definite results can only be gained by 
comparative Sinitic researches, for the phonetic similarity can sometimes very 
well be deceptive. There is, for instance, such a large number of Chinese 
words which all end in -ng that we may well suspect that many of them derive 
from Sinitic words ending in quite other consonants. Again, the c- and s- series 
may be a result of a simplification of the most varied Sinitic consonant groups. 
Therefore, at best, only a part of the combinations can be true word families; many 
similarities must reasonably be due to chance. And yet I do not hesitate to put 
up these frames, for a start has to be made and I see no other way of tackling 
the problem. 

The present collection of possibly cognate words is not meant to be exhaustive; 
very many more could be adduced, but at present I only wish to give a few ex- 
amples. 

For an investigation like the present one it is necessary to be critical as to the 
words adduced. They must be words well known to have been real, living words. 
If we should draw upon the Kuang yiin and Tsi yiin, with their tens of thousands 
of »dictionary words », or even if we took all words for granted which are given 
in the earliest dictionaries, Er ya, Ts’ang kie p’ien, Fang yen, Shuo wen kie tsi*, 
Kuang ya, we could easily obtain very large groups of »cognate words ». But such 
materials are not acceptable. I adduce only words which either belong to the 
most common and current words of the language — these are the majority in my 
tables — or, if less common, are well attested in early texts. 
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A. WORDS OF TYPE K-NG. 
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1. kiting bright, light, scenery etc.: 2. kjting (light-reflector:) mirror: 3. kwdng 
light, brightness: 4. g'w&ng bright: 5. g’lvdng bright, to blaze: 6. giwang bright: 
7. gpvting glittering, as a gem: 8. kmg brilliant: 9, 10. kiweng light, bright: 
11. g'iweng bright, lights: 12. g'iweng glow-worm, firefly: 13. kog bright; 14. %tik 
burning, brilliant: 16. %iuk brightness: 16. yvzg bright: 17. %pg bright: 18. xi°9 
dawn, light; 19. '{ting bright. 

20. g'ting to walk, go, a street: 21. g'wdng to go to and fro: 22. giwang to walk, 
go: 23. giwang to walk, go: 24. lceg street: 25. g'ung street, lane; 26. ngog to ramble, 
stroll. 

27. kung to speak, explain: 28. kok , kdg to tell. 

29. kting to change, alter: 30. kdg to change, alter. 

31. k'iok leaven, yeast: 32. kdg leaven, yeast. 

33. ngiang to meet, go out to meet: 34. nygitik to go out to meet, go against, 
oppose. 

35. k'&ng husk of grain: 36. k'uk husk of grain: 37. kuk (husked things:) grain. 

38. '{tug a swelling, tumour: 39. iung carbuncle, ulcer. 

40. g'ung wild goose, wild swan: 41. kdk snow-goose, swan. 

42. g{uk to bathe; 43. % ok to soak, moister: 44. 'uk to soak. 
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45. g’ieng contour, shape, form: 46. giwtng to draw a plan, to plan (to build 
etc.); 47. -fang form, image, shadow. 

48. k’dng violent: 49. g'jwang violent, mad, furious: 60. g'iting to be violent, 
quarrel. 

51. g'ting yoke of an ox, horizontal bar of a balance, cross-wise: 62. g'wting cross- 
wise, horizontal: 53. kiweng door-bar, bolt: 54. kung cross-bar. 

55. kieng underground stream: 56. kieng to flow: 57. g’iweng rivulet: 58. giwtng 
rivulet: 59. hung river: 60. g’wdng accumulated water: 61. g’ieng watery expanse: 
62. gjweng to wade in water: 63. kpng flood, inundation: 64. g’ung flood, inunda- 
tion: 65. g’6g expanse of water; 66. yung expanse of water: 67. yiung to flow, 
rushing water; 68. • iang to flow, float: 69. • wdng expanse of water: 70. ung to 
flow, float. 

71. k’wdng to hate, be annoyed at, abhor: 72. g’ieng to be annoyed. 

73. kiting frightened: 74. kiting (to frighten:) to warn: 75. kiting (awed:) respectful: 
76. g’wdng frightened: 77. k'iwang frightened: 78. kidng frightened, respectful: 
79. kiung respectful: 80. k'iung to be frightened, fear: 81. kiwak frightened looks: 
82. kiwak startled: 83. g'eg frightened: 84. g'pg to fear; 85, 86. ngdk to scare, scared; 
87. ywdng troubled: 88. yiung frightened: 89. ytik frightened: 90. yitik frightened. 

91. kdng mountain ridge: 92. g’iting to lift: 93. g’ieng cliff, precipitous: 94. g'weng 
lofty: 95. kung to lift: 96. k’ieg to raise oneself on the toes: 97. k'pg to lift, rise: 
98. kog high: 99. k'iog to raise oneself on the toes: 101. g'{og to lift: 102. k'iog hill; 
103, 104. ngdng high, to raise: 105. ngiang to raise the eyes, lift the face, look up- 
wards: 106. ngdk cliff, hill-side, edge: 107. ngtik top of the head, forehead: 108. 
nggk mountain, peak: 109. ngcg cliff, hill-side, edge: 110. ngiweg high, precipitious, 
dangerous: 111. ngog haughty: 112. ngiog high, lofty: 113. ngiog high, precipi- 
tous; 114. ypng lift, raise. 

115. 2 £cm <7 fragrant: 116. xi an 9 117. x^ en 9 fragrant. 

118. k’dng to dry: 119. k'wdng sunburnt, desolate, waste: 120. g'dk to dry 
up: 121. g'6k a spring drying up, become dry: 122. kog straw: 123. kog dry, 
withered, rotten: 124. kog dried grass: 125. k'iog parched rice, dry provisions; 
126. ngog to dry, roast; 127. yung to burn, roast: 128. yok hot, burning. 

129. kieng neck, throat: 130. kieng to cut the neck, behead: 131. g'ung neck. 

132. g’ieng shin-bone, shank: 133. g'eg shin-bone, shank. 

134. k’dng rich year, prosperity: 135. k'iting felicity, blessings, to felicitate: 
136. g'eng luck, fortunate: 137. g'pg felicity; 138. yhg joy, to rejoice: 139. ydg to 
find pleasure in, to love. 
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140. lciwang to deceive, cheat: 141. g'iwang to deceive, lie: 142. g'vrik deceive, 
mislead, doubt: 143. kwtg deceitful, crafty: 144. hwvg to deceive: 145. kiweg deceit- 
ful, to deceive: 146. kweg bewildered, astonished: 147. k’pg to deceive, to cheat: 
148. kiwdg traitor: 149. kog crafty: 150. kiog to feign; 151. ngrtg doubt, to be in 
doubt; 152. to lie. 
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153. kting spinous tree, thorny: 154. kting fish-bones, pricking: 155. kiting bram- 
ble, thorn: 156. kw&ng awn of wheat etc: 157. keng plough-bill: 158. giwcng awn, 
tip, sharp: 159. g'ieng (to cut:) to amputate, punish: 160. g’ieng (sharpener:) whet- 
stone: 161. g'wdk to cut the grain: 162. k'dk to cut: 163. kidk brambles, thorny: 
164. kwdk cut off the ear (of an enemy, trophy): 165. k’iweg to stab, to cut: 166. 
kog sharp point, scissors; 167. ngdk point, edge of a blade. 

168. kiang limit, boundary, frontier: 169. kiang limit, end, finish: 170. k{ting 
limit, boundary, region: 171. kiweng border regions, frontier area: 172. kdng ex- 
treme, limit: 173. g'i&ng extreme, limit, end, go to the extreme, exhaust, poor: 
174. kwdk outer wall of a city (its boundary): 175. g'idk extreme, end: 176. ktvdk 
(delimited, boundaried area:) state, country: 177. giwdk boundary, region, state: 
178. giug , g{uk (fenced area:) park. 

179. giwang long, distant, continuous, eternal: 180. giwang (to draw out the 
words:) recite, sing: 181. g'dng perpetual, constant: 182. king a long time, long: 
183. k{ug chronic disease. 
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184. kdng string, tie, bond: 185. kdng a long rope: 186. kiang reins, bridle: 187. 
kiang strings by which to wrap a child and carry it on the back: 188. kieng threads 
of a warp: 189. g'weng hat string, to tie: 190. k'ung bridle, halter: 191. kyung to 
tie with a leather strap: 192. ktig halter: 193. g'ieg to tie, bind: 194, 195. g'ieg to 
bind, connect: 196. kog to wrap, to wind around, strangle: 197. kjog to tie: 198. 
kiog to wind around, bind: 199. kidg threefold cord, to tie; 200. string; 201. 
'yang halter: 202. ting cap string, tassel: 203. iwtng entwine: 204. iek to strangle: 
205. {ok to bind. 

206. k'dng hole, pit, moat, canal: 207. k'wdng grave, tomb, vault: 208. g'wdng 
empty, city moat: 209. kwdng a mine: 210. k'ieng empty, hollow: 211. k'ieng (hol- 
low stone:) instrument of sonorous stone: 212. giwtng grave: 213. k'ung hole: 214. 
k'ung hollow, empty: 215. k'ung chest: 216. k'jung eyehole in axe: 217. kulc ravine, 
valley: 218. g'og moat: 219. g'iog mortar: 220. k'iog hole: 221. kdg cave; 222. %iung 
chest: 223. ravine, gully: 224. XW^ moa t, canal: 225. xipg hollow tree, hollow, 
empty; 226. 'ting chest, breast: 227. til fc breast. 

228. k'dng wide-hearted, magnanimous: 229. kwdng wide, broad, vast: 230. 
g'weng spacious, large hall: 231. g'wdng vast, liberal: 232. k'wdk to widen, enlarge, 
extend: 233. k'wdk wide, vast: 234. g'og vast (as the sky): 235. xipg vast. 

236. g'jweng red-coloured precious stone: 237. kdng strong red, purple: 238. 
g'ung red. 

239. g'dng to go down in flying (birds): 240. kjang to fall down, prostrate: 241. 
k' {wtng to fall down, tumble over: 242. kdng to descend, go down, throw down. 

243. g'dng square raft, two boats lashed together so as to form a square: 244. 
k'jwang square. 

245. kung »old man*, father: 246. k'6g old: 247. g'idg ancient, old: 248. g'{dg 
(»old man»:) uncle: 249. vmg, father, old man. Possibly Mand. »hiung» 

’elder brother* belongs here too. 

250. kdng hard: 251. kdng steel: 252. kiang stiff, rigid: 253. g'yang strong: 254. 
g'iting strong (see Tso chuan, Hi, 7th year): 255. kting strong, vigorous: 256. k'ok 
solid, hard; 257. ngdng hard: 258. ngting (frozen water:) to become hard, solid, congeal. 

259. kungjaiT : 260. g'ung jar: 261. g'ieng soup-tureen; 262. dng bowl, basin: 263, 
264. 'hag jar: 265. ung jar. 

266. giwang to bend, crooked: 267. kwdng (bending part:) elbow: 268. kiung a 
bow: 269. kiwak hook: 270. k'{uk to bend, crooked: 271. g J iuk crooked, cramped: 
272. k{6g hook; 273. wdng crooked leg, lame: 274. 'dg angle, comer of the house: 
275. 'jpk (*hook»:) the concave side of a bend in a meandering river. 
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276. g'wdng emperor, imperial: 277. giwang king, royal. 

278. g'wak to catch, seize: 279. kiwak to grasp, seize: 280. ki6k a handful: 281. 
k\6k to hold in both hands: 282. kiwag to lay hands on, seize, hold: 283. g'ieg to 
hold by the hand, lead: 284. gj,ug right hand: 285. giug to hold, have; 286. ‘uk to 
grasp, seize. 

287. ‘jung to press: 288. ek narrow, straits: 289. 'ek to press, throttle, grasp 
firmly: 290. ek narrow pass, defile: 291. ‘ek yoke, to restrain: 292. ilk throat: 293. 
‘pk to press down: 294. ‘eg a pass, straits, narrow. 

295. k{ak long lance: 296. kiek to beat, strike, kill: 297. kwek to beat: 298. kpk to 
kill: 299. k6g large drum (which is beaten): 300. k'og to beat: 301. k'og to beat. 

302. kog white silk: 303, 304. g'dg white: 305. kiog white: 306. Idog white. 

307 308 % o .309 § 310 ^311 $ 31* ^ O 313 /)§f 314 O 31ft 310 

317 318 31®g| 331 % O 333 ^ 833 £ 334 336 /g o 333 

$f 327 fiX 338 £ 339 % O 330 331 $ ° 333 ^ 333 ^ O 334^ 336 

o 330 ^ 337 ^ O 338 ^ 330 ^ 340 341 343 343 344^^ 34ft ^ 

^ 348^ 347 ^ 348^1 O *40 £ 350 351 352 O *53 354 ^ 355 

ilk 358 t O *57 358 O J59 4® 300 >4; 361 ^ O 333 303 %% 304 ^ 

305 ^ 360 ^ 307 ^ 308 ° 300 ^ ° 

307. k{6k to rear, nourish: 308. yiok to rear, nourish. 

309. kpk haste, urgent: 310. g'iwag sudden, rapid: 311. %wdk sudden: 312. %wdk 
(sudden illness:) cholera. 

313. kjak leg, foot: 314. g'eg boot. 

315. k'iak rift, crack: 316. k’iftk (to separate oneself from:) reject, decline: 317. 
k'wdk rift in the clouds, weather clearing: 318. kek to separate, partition: 319. 
kek diaphragm: 320. keg to separate, divide, dissolve: 321. gpg separate, different. 

322. ‘fang misfortune, calamity, to destroy: 323. dk bad, vicious, ^wicked: 
323. dg to hate: 324. •ag inferior; 325. ngiok cruel, wicked, to maltreat, destroy. 

326. kpk to wish, hope for: 327. giuk to wish, desire: 328. g'idg to seek for, 
pray for, entreat, aim at: 329. ‘log to wish, seek for. 

330. k'wdk leather: 331. kek hide, skin, to flay. 

332. g'dg chin, jaw: 333. gpg chin, jaw. 

334. g'iweg to kneel: 335. g'pg to kneel. 

336. g'tg crab: 337. g'pg small crab. 

338. g'wting school: 339. g'6k to study, learn, a school: 340. kog school: 340. g'dg 
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to study, examine, compare: 341. g'og (to learn:) to imitate: 342. k6g to teach: 
343. g'6g to teach: 344. k'dg (trained:) skilled: 345. k'dg (to study): to examine. 

346. g'og vigorous, martial, brave: 347. Jciog vigorous: 348. kiog vigorous, cour- 
ageous. 

349. -iog simdown, darkness: 350, 351. -j6g dark, black: 352. iog secluded. 

353. kiog delicate, beautiful; 354. 'iog young, delicate, tender, fresh, beautiful: 
355. '\pg to die young: 356. idg small, tender. 

357. kog to cross, entwine: 358. g'og to cross. 

359. kjok foot-ball: 360. g'iog jade ball: 361. g'idg ball. 

362. kiog owl: 363. giog (so in Ts’ie yiin) owl (the dialects point to an Arch. 
Xiog); 364. xiog owl. 

365. g'og hair: 366. g'j&g fur. 

367. king nine: 368. g'rwdg point where nine roads meet. 

369. kdk to wake up: 369. kdg to wake up. 
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1. Jiang to give compensation: 2. didg to give, bequeath: 3. tjog to give; 4. dz'dng 
to give, bestow; 5. bang to give, bestow, reward: 6. sibg to give, bestow. 

7. ticng straight, correct: 8. tjeng (correcting, regulating, adjustment:) govern- 
ment, administration: 9. tjeng (to make straight:) to adjust: 10. tjeng (to correct:) 
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to punish: 11. d’png to correct, punish: 12. tung to correct, govern: 13. thk to 
direct, govern, office, official: 14, 15. t'ivk to direct, to order: 16. tieg ruler, empe- 
ror: 17. d'pg to govern; 18. tsdk law, rule; 19. shg to direct, govern, manage. 

20. (cf. the preceding) iijfrtg straight: 21. d'jdk straight, upright: 22. dhk door- 
post, to set upright, to erect, to plant: 23. thg to put up, establish, place: 24. 
didg to erect, to plant; 25. tsdg to plant. 

26. tiang a measure, norm, rule: 27. d'ieng measure, to measure (weight, length, 
volume): 28. Vbng to weigh, steelyard: 29. d’dk to measure, d’dg a measure: 30. 
Viak a measure of ten inches; 31. ts'idk to measure, to fathom; 32. §iang to mea- 
sure, to appreciate, to deliberate: 33. ijdng a pint. 

34. t'ung to pass through, communicate (all through, all etc.): 35. t'ung (tube- 
formed:) tub, barrel: 36, 37. d'ung tube, pipe: 38. d'ung passage, connecting lane: 
39. Viung passage, connecting lane: 40. Viong hole through the head of an axe: 
41. d'uk sluice, drain, gutter, ditch: 42. d'ug sluice, drain, gutter, ditch; 43. is 1 ting 
vent, flue, window. 

44, 45. t'ting a post, pole, to pole: 46. d'&ng a prop, post: 47. tiang sceptre: 48. 
d'iang staff, pole: 49. d'iang a length of ten feet: 50. t'ieng sceptre, baton: 51. 
t'ieng , d'ieng to stick out, stiff: 52. d’ieng stalk, straw, small beam: 53. d'ieng stalk, 
stick, staff: 54. t$ng pole: 55. dieng pillar, column: 56. tung pole, post, stake: 57. 
dpk stake: 58, 59. tieg branch: 60. tifig limb: 61. d'i&g branch, stick; 62. dz'iang 
boom, spar: 63. ts'ik bars, fence, palissade. 

64. dying above, on top, high, ascend: 65. dying high: 66. dying to raise, lift: 
67. dicing tossed up by the wind: 68. tieng top of the head, to carry on the head, 
summit: 69. tdng to ascend, rise, mount: 70. d'png to ascend, to mount, ride on: 
71. tung ridge-pole, the top: 72. t{ung peak, lofty, mound, tumulus: 73. thing 
tumulus, tomb: 74. tdg to carry on the head: 75. tj?k to ascend, rise: 76. tok high, 
lofty: 77. d’ieg to raise high, lift: 78. d'dg elevated platform, a look-out, high: 
79. d'dg to raise high, lift, carry; 80. dz'i&ng high, lofty: 81. tsdg (put on top:) 
to load (as a car); 82. sdng (top of the head:) forehead: 83. £png to ascend, rise: 
84. 8\ong lofty. 

85. dilng full: 86. dilng full, ample, surplus: 87. dilng abundant, surplus: 88. 
dilng to be full of, hold, contain; abundant, overflow: 89. Vidng full, to fill: 90. 
d\ung (to be full of:) contain, hold. 

91. dying vigorous, brave; 92. tsdng strong horse: 93. tsying to encourage: 94. 
tsiang strong, vigorous, robust; 95. sidng to have the force for doing, capable; (to 
be the stronger:) to conquer. 
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96. Vjung to find pleasure in; be in favour: 97. djak pleased, happy, joy: 98. 
t'pg happy, happiness: 99. dng pleased, joy; 100. dz'dng pleased, glad, joy. 

101. t'ting to spy: 102 d'eng to stare: 103. tdk to supervise, inspect, examine: 
104. d’idk to see: 106. ij.uk to look, stare: 106. t'jdg to stare: 107. Viog to stare; 108. 
8iang to gaze, look, consider, regard: 109. sieng (discerning, mentally clear-sight- 
ed:) intelligent, to understand: 110. silng to watch, look, examine: 111. sjdg to 
watch, spy. 

112. tieng to beat: 113. tjZng a small bell (which is struck): 114. d'jdng to dash 
against: 115. d'ung to strike, beat, knock against: 116. iiung a bell: 117. Vjung 
rush against: 118. djung a big bell: 119. t 9 d k »beater», wooden knocker used by 
night guards: 120. d 9 dk bell with clapper: 121. d’ok (beater, propeller:) oar, scull: 
122. tjdk to ram, pound, build: 123. tuk to beat, strike: 124. d f uk small bell: 125. 
Vjuk to butt, knock against, rush against, strike: 126. t'jdg to beat, flog: 127. t6g 
to pound; 128. &iung to pound, to ram. 

129. Vdng (the dialects indicate a d’dng) cavity, hollow, chest, palate: 130. d 9 dng 
cave, cavern, grotto: 131. d 9 ung cave, hole, pit, ravine: 132. tsjZng a well: 133. 
dz'jtng pit, pit-fall, hole. 

134. tjdng middle, centre, interior, inside: 135. d'jdng (the middle one:) second 
of three (or four) brothers, second of three months. 

136. d 9 dng hall: 137. d 9 ieng court: 138. d 9 ieng hall, court; 139. dzjdg hall: 140. 
tsdng ancestral hall, temple (the last, however, more probably to gr. 542 below). 

141. tjang to swell, swelled abdomen, dropsical: 142. tjang swelling water, to flood, 
to rise: 143. tjung to swell, tumefy, tumour: 144, 145. diung dropsy of leg. 

147. djtng to complete, finish, achieve: 148. tjdng to finish, end; 149. zjdg to 
finish, end. 

150. t'ftk to cleave, split: 151. ijak to hew, chop: 152. tiek barb of arrow: 153. 
fflc (to prick:) to blame, criticise: 154. t 9 iek to cut asunder: 155. tuk to cut, chop, 
hew: 156. tuk to cut gems: 157. tjZg a spinous orange tree, thorn: 158. Vjvg tooth, 
esp. front tooth: 159. tog knife: 160, 161. tidg to cut gems, carve; 162. dz'jang to 
wound, kill: 163. ts'jang a wound, sore: 164. ts'iang to wound: 165. tsjak to cut 
off: 166. ts 9 Zk thorn: 167. tslk to blame, criticize: 168. ts'jlk, ts 9 j2g thorn, to sting, 
blame, criticize: 169. dz 9 dk a cut-throat, bandit; to hurt, to wound: 170. ts'jdk a 
sharp plough share: 171. dz 9 dk chisel, bore: 172. tank barb of arrow: 173. tank to 
spear fish, pierce, stab: 174. ts'j&g thorn: 175. ts'ilg to blame, criticize: 176. tsdg 
to slaughter: 177. dz 9 dg to cut: 178. tsjdg a hoe: 179. tsjdg to cut, slice, mince: 
180. tsjzg to stab: 181. dzidg plough-share: 182. tsdg jujube (thorny): 183. tsjog to 
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cut off; 184. £iang to wound, injure: 185. §jak to sting: 186. silk to cut asunder, 
cleave: 187. siok to slice off, cut off, to pare: 188, 189. s\lg to cleave. 

190. tiang to extend, draw out, spread, expanse, surface: 191. t{ang become 
long, grow up: 192. t’fang a long day: 191. d’iang extended, long: 193. d’iang (the 
long ones:) bowels: 194. d’jang area, arena, open space: 195. tiang palm of the 
hand: 196. djang (long:) constant: 197. Viang plateau, high open space. 

198. t&ng league, union, party, faction: 199. d’ung join, together: 200. d’ung 
alloy, bronze: 201. d’idg to join, mix; 202. sjang joined, together, mutual. 

203. tdng steps of staircase, ledge, section, degree: 204. tdng ledges, tiers of a hill; 
205. tsdng (to place layer on layer:) to pile up, accumulate, add, increase: 206. 
dz’dng layer, stratum, storey, degree: 207. dz’dg staircase. 

208. sog fat, smell of raw meat, rancid: 209. sieng fat, smell of raw meat, rancid. 

210. d’dng sugar: 211. d’dng sweet apple: 212. d’eng orange (cf. lean orange = 
kan the sweet fruit): 213. tiag sugar cane: 214. dpg sugar, sweet; 215. dz’fing sugar, 
sweets. 

216. d’dng pain, to ache: 217. t’ung pain, to ache: 218. t’ung pained, to suffer, 
moan. 

219. tsdng to hide, bury: 220. tsdng hidden goods: 221. ts’dng store-room, gran- 
ary: 222. dz’dng to hide, to store, store-room. 

223. djung to well up (as water): 224. diung overflowing water: 225. d’og great 
waves: 226. t’og swelling and rushing water: 227. ziang moving water, waves. 
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228. d’tik to soak: 229. tiek to drop, drip: 230. tuk to drip, trickle; 231. dz'uk 
to soak: 232. dz'ilg to soak: 233. tspg to soak: 234. ziak fluid, juice. 

235. d’ok, d’dg to wash, rinse: 236. d’idk to wash, scour: 237. Vog to wash, rinse; 
238. tsog to bathe; 239. siek to wash rice: 240. s{dg to rinse: 241. sidg water in 
which rice has been washed. 

242. diang light and heat of the sun: 243. Viang sunshine, shining: 244. d'ung 
sun just rising: 245. tiok bright: 246. tjuk torch: 247. Vpg to blaze: 248. t{og dawn, 
morning: 248. d'iog morning ceremony, audience etc.: 249. d'iog morning tide: 250, 
251. diog bright: 252. diog bright, to enlighten: 253. tjog bright, brilliant: 254. 
tiog to shine upon, enlighten: 255. tidg day-light, day-time (as opp. to night); 
256. tsilng bright, clear, chrystal: 257. tsjlng iris of the eye: 258. dz'ilng clearing 
sky, light: 259. ts{ok torch, to light; sieng star: 261. siek bright: 262. &{ok bright, 
flashing. 

263. (cf. the preceding group) diang light and heat of the sun: 264. t'&ng hot 
liquid: 265. djang to roast, to heat, to fuse: 266. tieng (boiler:) tripod: 267. tpng 
to steam: 268. tpng firewood, to smoke: 269. diong to steam, to heat: 270. d{ung 
to fuse metal: 271. t'dk withered leaves: 272. tigk, tiog to roast: 273. tjok to roast, 
burn: 274. tidk to boil rice, gruel: 275. diok heated through, well cooked, ripe: 276, 
277. d’dg (burner, burnt goods:) kiln; pottery: 278. t\dg to fuse, cast metal: 279. 
tidg fade, wither: 280 djpg kiln: 281. djog jar (burnt piece); 282. tspg a kind of 
tripod (boiler): 283. ts'dg to fry, roast: 284. ts6g stove, furnace: 285. tsjpg to scorch, 
burn; 286. sjang to boil: 287. siang to boil: 288. sjak dried meat: 289. §jok to melt; 
bright: 290. sog to dry: 291. 6jpg to burn, bake: 292. s{6g dried meat: 293, 294. siog 
to melt (metal). 

295. tsilng pure, fine, essence: 296. ts'ilng pure, clean, limpid: 297. dz'ilng clean, 
pure, cleanse; 298, 299. d'png clear, pure, limpid: 300. dpk pure, clean water: 301. 
(Jidk pure. 

302, 303, 304. dz'ilng quiet, still: 305. dz’iek quiet, still. 

306. t'jang dejected, disappointed: 307. Vjang dejected: 308. t'idng grieved: 309. 
d’ieg to wail: 310. tog grieved: 311. d'og grieved: 312. t J iog grieved: 313. diog dis- 
tressed: 314. f(dg dejected: 315. d'\dg sorry; 316. ts’jang grieved: 317. ts'pk grief, 
pity: 318. ts’og sad: 319. ts’iog grief, sorry: 320. dz'iog distressed: 321. dz'idg grief; 
322. sdng mourning: 323. siak pained, grief, pity. 

324. Viek to fear, respectful; 325. dz'&k bashful; 326, 327. s{ung terrified, res- 
pectful: 328. 8\dk terrified, respectful: 329. spg to fear. 

330. Vjlng red: 331. d'ilng naked (red, flesh-coloured): 332. d'dng red: 333. Viak 
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red; 334. sj£n <7 red horse: 335. siak red: 336. siak a red flower: 337. s{6g Rubia, red- 
colouring stuff. 

338. ts'dng green, blue: 339. ts'ieng green, blue. 

340. d'ilng drunk: 341. tieng drunk: 342. d'idg fine spirits; 343. tsi6g spirits: 344. 
dz'iog spirits. 

345. tieng (a »fixer»:) anchor: 346. t'ieng (to settle:) to judge, decide: 347. d'ieng 
to fix, settle: 348 a. d'ieng to settle, to stop: 348 b. d'ieng stopping place, resting 
place, pavilion: 348 c. d'ieng stagnant water. 

349. dpng pregnant: 350. diok to rear and foster children: 351. t'idk to rear, 
nourish, feed: 352. t'dg womb, pregnant; 353. tsiag (progeny:) son: 354. dz'iag to 
breed, rear, bear, nurture; 355. sing to bear, beget; live: 356. sftng (maternity:) 
clan (issuing from the same mother): 357. sfeng (innate qualities:) nature, natural 
disposition. 

358. tieng dragon fly: 359. d'ieng dragon fly; 360. ts'ieng dragon fly. 

361. ts'dng hurried: 362. ts'ung hurried: 363. tsftg suddenly, abruptly: 364. tsiok 
to urge, urgent: 365. ts'iuk to urge: 366. tsog to hasten, quickly: 367. ts'og to hasten: 
368, 369. §iok suddenly, quickly: 370. suk to hurry, quickly. 

371. ziang sheep (male and female): 372. tsdng sheep (female). 

373. ziang ocean: 374. dijfoig ocean. 

375. t'ieng to hear: 376. ts'ung acute of hearing. 

377. tiing auspicious; 378. tsdng auspicious: 379. dziang auspicious: 380. dz'dg 
auspicious. 
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381. dziang image, shape, form, like: 382. dzidg like, resembling: 383. ts'{og like, 
resembling; 384. siog like, resembling: 385. ziog like, resembling. 

386. d’ung youngster, young boy or girl: 387. d'ung hornless calf: 388. d’uk 
calf. 

389. tong winter: 390. tung to freeze; 391. ts'iang cold: 392. taxing cold; 393. 
siang frost. 

394. tj&g (to have in the mind:) to know: 395. t^g knowledge, wisdom: 396. thg 
mind, thought, will, resolution: 397. tpg (to have in the mind:) to remember; a 
record: 398. djog to think (of); 399. siang to think (of): 400. iulc to know: 401. 
srag to think (of): 402. ziog a counsel, a plan. 

403. t&ng to screen, protect, prevent, resist: 404. d'&ng to obstruct, parry: 405. 
d'dng dyke: 406. tiang curtain: 407. tiang dyke, bank: 408. tiang dyke, screen, bar- 
ricade, partition: 409. Viang cover, shelter, shed: 410. dilng city wall: 411. tdng 

umbrella: 412. t'ieng raised path (dyke) between fields: 413. d'ung a plume fan, 

to screen, curtain: 414. d{ung a wall: 415. d{lk dyke between fields, boundary: 416. 
t{ag to screen, protect, cover, hide: 417. d'6g a covering, d'iog a screen, curtain: 
418. d'iog dyke between fields, field: 419. d'idg coverlet, curtain: 420. tidg to 
veil, conceal; 421. dz'iang wall; 422. sing film over the eye; obstruction, calamity. 

423. d'dk to pull out: 424. t'6g to draw out, pull out: 425. didg come out, out 
from, from: 426. t'iog to draw out, pull out. 

427. diang to taste: 428. d'idk to eat: 429. t'idg nourishment, food and drink: 
430. Vog to eat gluttonously; 431. dzidg food. 
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432. d’dg remiss, careless: 433. Viok to slacken, indulgent: 434. Viog to unbend 
a bow, to slacken, release: 435. ts\ung to slacken the rein, lax, loose; 436. gialc to 
loosen, let go: 437. ijag (to let off:) to pardon, amnesty: 438. stag to let loose, to 
ease, release: 439. stag (to let loose water:) to drain. 

440. d’dng to fall, slip: 441. tog to fall. 

442. tsitng leek flower: 443. ts’ung leek, onion. 

444. diak relay of horses, post: 445. diZk to change, dilg (changeable, mobile:) 
easy: 446. dfik chameleon, lizard: 447. d’ieg to substitute, take the place of, change: 
448. d’dg to substitute, take the place of, change; 449. siek chameleon, lizard. 

450. dz{ak evening: 451. dzjak evening tide; 452. sidk to pass the night: 453. wok 
early morning (before dawn): 454. ziag night: 455. iiag (place for passing the night:) 
hotel, lodging, house: 456. sjog night, darkness. 

457. d’uk writing tablet, document; 458. dz'jak writing tablet, list, register, re- 
cord: 459, 460. ts’Zk writing tablet, list, register, record. 

461. t’dg to lend, to loan (on interest); 462. tsjak , tsiag to lend, to loan: 463. 
tsteg debt, to owe money. 

464. tdng to wait: 465. d’dg to wait, to wait upon, to treat: 466. Jpg to wait 
upon; 467. dz’pg to wait; 468. sj&g waiter, attendant: 469. spg to wait, to wait 
upon. 

470. d’dng string, cord, to tie, to bind: 471. dpng string, cord: 472. t’ung a thread, 
to attach, join: 473. djak to draw out threads (from cocoons), unravel: 474. tpk 
to weave: 475. tjok silk string (tied to arrow): 476. tiok reins: 477. tiuk tied to, 
attached to; Jink attached, subordinated: 478. trig (»weaver»:) spider: 479. d’ieg to 
tie, knot: 480. d’dg to twist, bind: 481. t’dg twisted silk cord: 482. Jjog (»ankniip- 
fen»:) to join on, continue: 483. d’iog thread, to weave, woven silk: 484. d’idg 
leather reins: 485. d’idg crupper: 486. d’iog to bind, tie: 487. Jiog seal ribbon; 
488. tsdng woven silk: 489. tsdng warp, to weave: 490. tsung to tie together, collect: 
491. dziak (plaited, woven thing:) mat: 492. tsiek to twist, spin: 493. dz{uk (»an- 
kniipfen»:) to join on, continue: 494. tsiog to bind, tie together: 495, 496. ts'idg 
crupper: 497. dzjdg to tie, bind, captivate, a captive; 498. sdk cord: 499. £{uk to 
tie together, bimdle: 500. siuk to bind, bind together, restrict etc.: 501. spg silk 
thread: 502. sog to draw out threads (from cocoons), unravel: 503. sog ( weaver »:) 
spider: 504. sidg spider. 

505. dpng to follow, escort: 506. t{ung heel, to follow: 507. tiak to tread, trample, 
foot-sole: 508. d’idk to tread, walk: 509. d'iuk to tread, foot-print: 510. d’ieg to 
tread on, kick: 511. d’ieg hoof: 512. d’ieg leather shoes: 513. tpg foot, toes: 514 
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tidg to go to: 515. d'dg to trample; 516. tsiung footsteps, to follow: 517. dz’iung to 
follow: 518. t8talc to walk carefully: 519. tsjak to walk with small step: 520. tsfik 
foot-prints, traces: 521. t8{ok to walk carefully: 522. ts'jdk to trample, kick: 523. 
Uiuk foot: 524. dzidg to follow after, succeed: 525. 8{ak slipper: 526. sfik to go to: 
527. s{6k to walk carefully. 

528. d{dng to hold, receive, present: 529. d’ftk to pick, select: 530. i{ak to pick 
up, take: 531. fflc to take, to pick: 532. d'jzg to grasp, hold: 533. djdg to receive 
(534. d{og to pass from hand to hand, transmit, same word); 535. tsiang to take, 
bring: 536. tsuk to catch, seize: 537. ts'dg to take, pick: 538. ts'og to grasp, hold; 
539. s\dk to harvest: 540. zidg to take: 541. $jdg to take, collect, gather, harvest. 

542. tpng all: 543. tjung a crowd, many, all: 544. difig (a group:) a clan, family: 
545. d’jdg a group, flock, party; comrade; 546. tedng a clan; ancestors etc.: 547. 
dz'ung to crowd, crowded: 548. tsfik to accumulate, collect, many; tsfig provisions: 
549. dz'uk bundle, crowd, group, clan: 550. dz'og group, flock, partner, plural mark. 
551. sag small quantity, little: 552. sfog small: 553. £jog little, few. 

554. t’jang bow case: 555. f&k sheath of bamboo: 556. d'uk a case, sheath: 557. 
fog sword case, sheath; 558. sog sword case, sheath. 

559. djog bird of prey, kite, falcon: 560. tidg eagle; 561. dz*%6g eagle, vulture. 
562. d’idk flute: 563, 564. d'fig flute; 565. siog to blow, whistle: 566. siog flute. 
567. tsfing flag, banner: 568. tidk flag, banner. 

569. tdk to reach, obtain: 570. d'dg to reach: 571. tog to reach. 

572. tspk to go to: 573. dz'{6g to go to. 

574. tsdk to make, do, act: 575. dz 9 6g to make. 
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576. diok spoon, ladle: 577. tiok (to ladle a cup full:) to fill a cup of wine, to 
pledge: 578. dilg spoon, ladle: 579. diog ladle: 580. diog to fill a cup, to pledge (a 
host pledging a guest); 581. dz’dk to fill a cup, to pledge (a guest pledging the 
host): 582. t’iog big ladle; 583. tsiog to fill a cup and drink it: 584. tsiog (to ladle 
out wine:) libation sacrifice. 

585. Viak to drive, expel: 586. diok to drive, expel. 

587. tpg islet: 588. tog island: 589, 590. hog islet. 

591. t’iek far off, distant: 592. diog far off, distant: 593. d’iog far off, distant. 
594. diok to sell: 595. d’iok to buy grain: 596. diuk to trade, to deal: 597. dipg 
market, fair: 598. d idg to sell, to buy: 599. t’iog to sell grain. 

600. hog broom: 601, 602. sog to sweep. 

603. d’dng to jump: 604. diung to jump, leap: 605. diok to jump, skip, leap: 
606. d’iog to jump, skip, leap: 607. t’iog to leap, skip. 

608. tidng grasshopper: 609. d’iong insects, vermin. 

610. ts’itng to request, pray, seek; 611. tiok to pray to: 612, 613. hog impreca- 
tion: 614. tdg to pray: 615. t’og to ask for, to seek. 

616. d’idk a roller, a pivot: 617. hog a circle, all round: 618. tidg a circle, a re- 
volution, a year. 

619. i’pg to laugh: 620. tog to deride, to ridicule; 621. dz’{og to ridicule, to scold: 
622. siog to laugh. 

623. Vpg ugly: 624. t’idg ugly. 

625. t’ung stupid: 626. t’ung stupid: 627. tung stupid: 628. Vpg stupid: 629. 
Vpg stupid. 

630. dfeg this: 631. tpg him, her, it; 632. tspg this; 633. si$g this. 

634. t’idk to begin: 635. d’iog to begin; 636. £pg to begin. 

637. Vdk bag, sack: 638. d’dg bag, sack. 

639. sjang hack of a car, box: 640. spg square box. 

641. tick (a vis-a-vis, a partner, an equal:) principal wife: 642. d’iek (a vis-d-vis:) 
adversary, opponent, enemy: 643. diog (a vis-d-vis:) adversary, opponent, enemy; 
to answer back. 

644. tspg dregs: 645. tsog dregs. 

646. d’dg to blacken the eyebrows: 647. tspg black; 648. sak 1st day of the moon; 
North (the fundamental sense, therefore, must be ’dark’): 649. tsog early morning: 
650. dz’og black. 

651. d’dg rice; 652. tspk millet: 653. sink millet, grain (generally). 

654. tsdg twice, a second time: 655. sung two, a pair, both. 
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656. t’pg shame: 657. siog shame. 

658. dilk forced labour, expedition: 659. diog forced labour, expedition. 

660. diak great: 661. dizk great. 

662. d'iak, d’iag to shoot with bow and arrow: 663. didk arrow with string at- 
tached; 664. tsdng arrow with string attached. 

665. d'itk to scratch; 666. tsog nail, claw: 667. tsog to scratch; a flea; 668. sog 
to scratch with the nails: 669. sog to rub a horse. 

670. tiog arm, elbow; 671. dziog sleeve: 672. iiog hand, arm. 

673. dz'&k yesterday: 674. sjak yesterday, previously, long ago. 

675. tsdk then, thereupon: 676. tsidk then, thereupon. 

677. tiog to call, beckon: 678. d'iog to call, summon; 679. dziog to call, allure, 
entice. 

680. tiding to verify, prove, testify, evidence: 681. tiding to verify, prove, testify, 
evidence. 

682. d\ {ok who, which: 683. d'ibg who? 

684. d’dk alone, single: 685. d'uk alone, single. 

686. d'ung to move: 687. d'ung moved, excited: 688. d'iog to shake: 689. diog 
to shake. 

690. V$ng to run, gallop: 691. d’og to run, to run away: 692. d’og a run-away, 
a bandit: 693. d'jog to run, hasten. 
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1. hk veins in stone and mineral: 2. lidg veins in stone and mineral. 

3. niang fertile and arable soil, worked soil: 4. nong to work the soil, agriculture. 
5. ndk (like that, thus, sic:) yes, to say yes: 6. niak to resemble, like, as, accord- 
ing to. 

7. lieng to hear: 8. npg ear. 
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9. niang to grasp, seize, snatch: 10. gliang , gliak to grasp, seize, snatch: 11. 
nZk to grasp, seize: 12. log to seize, take out: 13. Hog to grasp, take. 

14. Hang to measure: 15. Hog to measure. 

16. Idng bright, clear: 17. gliang bright, clear: 18. gl&k to bum: 19. liok lustre, 

brilliancy (of gems): 20. Hog bright, clear (said of eyes): 21. Hog torch, to blaze, 

burn, shine, bright. 

22. lidk force, strength: 23. log to use force, to toil. 

24. liang a car (the explanation »a pair» i. e. two-wheeled car is a folk etymo- 
logy, as shown by the existence of cognate words »car»): 25. gliang a car where 
there is place to lie down: 26. Ipng to crush under car wheels: 27. liok to crush 
under car wheels: 28. gldg chariot. 

29. lak joy: 30. Ink happiness. 

31. lieng basket: 32. lung basket: 33. luk basket. 

34. nog to disturb, to trouble: 35. niog to disturb, to trouble: 36. niog to trouble, 
molest. 

37. niang to drip, dew: 38. lieng dropping rain, to drip: 39. liek to drip, soak: 
40. luk to drip, soak: 41. gldg dew: 42. liog opening in the roof (of the ancient 
house) for allowing rain water to drip down; to drip: 43. lj,6g to drip. 

44. lieng prison: 45. log a fold, enclosure, prison. 

46. gliok to kill: 47. Hog to kill, slay. 

48. niog to tie, wind round: 49. nidg to tie, twist: 50. nidg to tie, a knot: 51. 
Hog to tie, twist, coil. 

52. Idng square piece of wood, angle, angular, edge, comer, lozenge-shaped: 53. 
Ipng (the lozenge -shaped fruit:) water-chestnut. 

54. ndng be able to, can: 55. nag capable of, to endure, bear (55. sometimes used 
for 54., e. g. in Li ki: Li yiin). 

56. ndng of old, anciently: 57. npng as of old, as before. 

58. liang good: 59. Ityng good: 60. lieng wonderful, divine. 

61. Ipng mound, tumulus: 62. Hung mound, tumulus. 

63. gliang cold: 64. lieng cold (the dialects point to an Arch. Ung): 65. lidng ice. 

66. ndng (thick fluid:) pus, matter: 67. njung thick, rich (fluid): 68. niung strong, 
rich (wine). 

69. Idng waves: 70. log torrent, flood: 71. Ijog to flow. 

72. ndg then, thereupon: 73. nidg then, thereupon. 1 ) 

l ) The word 72. Anc. ndi, Arch, ndg I have studied in my article *The pronoun kUe in the Shu 
king* (Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift 1933). In classical script 72. serves regularly for two words, 
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1. 6’3ngf awning, shelter, shed: 2. pgru/ shelter, awning: 3. b'ung mat cover, aw- 
ning, sail: 4. p'jdk to cover: 5. b'\uk cover for the head, head-towel, turban, cap; 6. 
rating blind: 7. rating (»the stupid ones*, yU rain:) the common people: 8. mieng 
(sun covered:) darkness, dark: 9. mieng to shut the eyes, bad sight: 10. rmng dark- 
ened, stupid, ignorant: 11. mung to cover; ignorant: 12. mung a film over the 
pupil, blind, ignorant: 13. mung (shut eyes:) to sleep, dream: 14. mung a cover, 
head-towel: 15. miek to cover with a towel: 16. miek to cover, a veil: 17. miek to 
cover with plaster: 18. mdg (a cover:) veil, curtain: 19. mdg membrane covering 
a muscle: 20. mog dim-sighted: 21. mdg to cover, veil, cap: 22. mdg a cap: 23. 
m{ug fog, mist. 

24. nwk black, dark, silent: 25. mdk ink (made from soot): 26. yrmk black: 27. 
mung soot-black, ink; coal. 

Anc. n&i ’then, thereupon’ and Anc. ndi ’your’. In the former sense the bronze inscriptions mostly 
have another character, yet 72. sometimes serves also in this sense of ’then* in Archaic script as 
well, e. g. in the O hou ting inscr. (K’i ku shl ki kin wen shu k 2, p. 7). 

B. Schindler, in Asia Major 1933, has published a kind of tcriticism* of my above-mentioned ar- 
ticle. It is really discouraging to find that he studies Arch, grammatical particles by adducing ex- 
amples right and left from all kinds of texts without discrimination and without suspecting an impor- 
tant fact which I proved a decennium ago (On the authenticity and nature of the Tso chuan): that 
the use of the grammatical particles was not at all the same in all Arch, texts but that marked 
differences existed, based on different dialects. Moreover, a good part of his Shu king examples are 
drawn from the spurious Shu king chapters! 
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28. mieng drizzle: 29. mung: drizzle. 

30. pw&ng (be at the side of:) to assist, help: 31, 32. Vw&ng side, beside: 33. 
Vw&ng sides of the body, loins: 34. Vw&ng to walk beside, accompany: 35. Vw&ng 
(»side-walker»:) crab: 36. Viwang side-room: 37. Vang crab: 38. pfeng side by side, 
two together, abreast: 39. Vieng side by side, two together, abreast: 40. Vdng com- 
panion, associate, friend; a pair: 41. p'iuk an associate, assistant: 42. Vwdg (to be 
at the side of:) to accompany, to second, aid. 

43. mi&ng bright, luminous, clear: 44. miwang full moon. 

45. p'ang to boil, fry: 46. piling to blaze, flame, luminous: 47. Vifing (fever:) 
sickness: 48. p'jung to burn, to blaze, beacon: 49. Vok to burn: 50. Vok to dry 
in the sun: 51. puk to burn tortoise shell for divination: 52. Vog scorching heat: 
53. Vog to fry: 54. Vog kitchen: 55. piog leaping flames: 56. Viog to steam, to 
heat. 

57. Vfik white: 58. Vak white silk: 59. p&k (the white one, white-haired:) old 
man, eldest, eldest brother etc. 

60. midk eye: 61. miog pupil of the eye. 

62. piang a pointed weapon: 63. p'iung point of a weapon, sharp point: 64. 
p'iung wasp, bee, hornet: 65. p'iung point of a mountain, peak: 66. p'iog sharp 
point, to pierce; 67. m&ng point of grass, awn: 68. miwang sharp point of a wea- 
pon: 69. mang gadfly: 70. m&ng sprouts: 71. miog sprouts. 

72. piog long hair; 73. mung long-haired: 74. mog hair: 75. mog yak’s tail used 
as a flag: 76. mog grass covering the earth (like hair), herbs, edible herbs etc. 

77. p&k wide, vast: 78. p'pg wide, vast, great; 79, 80. m&ng wide, vast: 81. mung 
wide, vast: 82. miog vast as sea. 

83. Viwang rampart, embankment, to guard, protect: 84. pilng to screen, pro- 
tect, Vieng protecting wall, screen: 85. Vieng screened carriage: 86. pung (walled 
territory:) state, country: 87. piung frontier wall, boundary, fief: 88. ViZg para- 
pet, wall. 

89. V&ng to beat, fustigate: 90. Vung cudgel, to beat: 91. p&k to beat: 92. p'&k 
to beat: 93. Viek to beat the breast: 94. p'uk to beat. 

95. piling to grasp, hold: 96. pi&ng a handle: 97. p’iung to hold with both hands: 
98. Viung to hold in both hands, receive, present: 99. Viung (what is received:) 
salary: 100. p&k to grasp: 101, 102. Vug to grasp; 103. m&k to take in the hand, 
grasp, feel. 

104. p$k to cleave, split: 105. p'iek to cleave, split: 106. Viek to open: 107. p’Zg 
(to cleave:) to bifurcate, to branch (flowing water): 108. p y ug to cleave, split. 
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109. b'ieng jug, vase, bottle: 110. piog earthenware jar, jug, pot, bottle: 111. 
p’ug jar, pot: 112 . pwdg cup. (The Fang yen defines 110 . by 111 . and 109. as a 
small 111 .). 

113. peng to tie, bind, wrap, swaddle: 114. p'iwang to bind, twist, spin: 115. 
b'iwak to tie, bind: 116. pog (to swaddle:) to protect, guard (the same char, en- 
larged by rad. 145 means ’swaddling clothes’): 117. pog to wrap: 118. Vog (a wrap- 
per:) a long robe: 119. b'og to enfold, embrace; 120. rridk to bind, a cord. 

121 . pdk (back side:) North: 122 . pwdg back; behind: 123, 124. Vwzg to turn 
the back, turn round: 125. b'iug to carry on the back. 

126. pang flat board, tablet: 127. b'idng level, flat, even: 128. b'idng to plane: 
129. 7 flat board, tablet: 130. pilg stone tablet, stele: 131. b'og to plane. 

132. pdng mountain collapsing, land-slip, to collapse: 133, 134. b'wdk to fall to 
the ground, fall prostrate: 135. b'iuk fall to the ground, fall prostrate: 136. b'iuk 
to throw down, subdue, throw oneself down, submit: 137. p'iug to fall prostrate. 

138, 139. piog whirl-wind: 140, 141. p’iog whirl-wind: 142. b'fog whirl-wind 
(these readings in the Ts’ie yiin ms. from Tun-huang, Stein coll., London). 

143. mting toad: 144. mdg frog, toad. 

145. p'wdg foetus, embryo: 146. p'og placenta. 

147. pdk streaked horse, streaked: 148. pog (striped animal:) leopard: 149. piog 
stripes of a tiger, stripes, streaked. 

150. p'6g bladder: 151. b'{og fish’s air bladder. 

«■ fA ° 154 W it. ffi. O IW £ W8 O M % 150 3^ 161 

O I6S 161 ^ 164 ^ 165 o MB 7} O 168 168 170 ij|_ 

O 171 $ % m O 178 f 174 % 175 % O 176 % 177 £ O 178 jig 170 ^ 

180 O 181 IBS O 188 184 O 185 ^ 186 187 f O 188 

152. b'og gourd: 153. b'iog gourd (cognate to 150, 151: bladder-shaped?) 

154. b'iok to turn, return, go back: 155. p'iok to turn over, capsize: 156. pog (to 
return:) to give back, requite, recompense, report etc.: 154. b'iog (reverting:) 
again. 

157. mwek wheat, barley: 158. miog barley. 

159. miek to strive for, to seek: 160. mdg to long for, to seek: 161. miog to 
covet. 

162. mdg model, pattern: 163. mdg follow a pattern: 164. mog form, shape: 165. 
miog to trace according to a pattern, to depict. 

166. p'iwang fragrant: 167. b'iok fragrant. 
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168. pdk to press: 169. ptik to press: 170. ppk to press. 

171. pj,6k double: 172. b’wdg double. 

173. mig to buy: 174. mtg to sell: 175. mug to buy and sell, trade. 

176. pjuk happiness, prosperity: 177. p[ug wealth. 

178. mdg to scheme, to plan: 179. mwdg (schemer, planner:) a marriage go-be- 
tween: 180. m{ug to scheme, to plan. 

181. p'j og to float: 182. b’(6g to float. 

183. p'iwang to enquire: 184. p'\lng to enquire. 

185. p'i&ng luxuriant, rich, ample, fine: 186. pung luxuriant, rich (growth): 187. 
p'iung luxuriant, fine. 

188. b'ug a small mound: 188. b'tmg to earth up a plant (make a small mound 
around). 
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1. kivdn a crank, to turn round, to wind: 2. g’wdn rolling object, ball: 3. g'wan 
revolve, return: 4. g'wan revolve, surround: 5. g'wan surrounding wall: 6. g'wan 
to wind the hair into a knot: 7. g’wan a ring, to surround: 8. kiwan a roll, a scroll: 
9. g'iwan enclosure, k'iwan circle, encircle: 10. k'iwan round wooden bowl: 8. g'iwan 
curved: 11. g'iwan (hand made round:) fist: 12. giwan round: 13. gjwan , giwftn jade 
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ring: 14. gjwtin (enclosure:) garden, park: 15. g'iwen to encircle, wind round, bind: 
16. g’iwen tripod handle rings: 17. k Wn surrounded, enclosed, pressed: 18. hmn 
dress embroidered with curled dragons: 19. kwdn to revolve smoothly (a wheel): 20. 
k’jwen round granary: 21. krmn troup, army (escorting footmen surrounding the war 
chariot; so the character): 22. g{wvn to revolve: 23. giwm a halo round the sun or 
the moon: 24. gjwad (to surround:) to escort, guard: 25. g’wdr to revolve, a cir- 
cuit, come back, return, a turn: 26. g'wdr eddy: 27. kiwdr to return: 28. giwyr to 
surround; 29. ngwdn to cut round (cut off comers so as to make a thing round); 
30. • wdn round bowl: 31. wdt a crank, to turn round, to wind. 

32. kdn dry, g'jan (sunshine:) Heaven: 33. g’dn drought, dry: 34. g'ian dawn, 
beginning sunshine: 35. kwdn to make fire by a burning mirror: 36. g’iwen light, 
dazzling: 37. g'znn light, fire, flames: 38. k’dt (dry:) thirsty: 39. gjunr blazing, red 
as fire; 40. %dn dry, hot, parched: 41. xi^dn to dry in the sun, heat, light: 42. %pn 
dawn, beginning sun-shine: 43. xpn brightness, heat: 44. xi war make fire by a 
burning mirror: 45. x&r dawn, to dry in the sun: 46. fire: 47. 

fire, to blaze, bum: 48. bright, blazing; 49. 9 Wdn warm: 50. 'jfit 
to suffer from heat: 51. -wdr fire in a brazier. 

52. k’ian to attach: 53. kwdn band holding together the hair (Shuo wen), cap: 

64. k\wdn string which ties up a sleeve: 55. k'iwdn to attach: 56. g'iwan bindings 
of a harness: 57. k{ln to tie tightly: 58. g’ien string: 59. g'ien bow string: 60. kivdn 
cord, girdle: 61, 62. k’wn to tie together: 63. kwdt to bind: 64. kiet to tie, a knot: 

65. kied top-knot of hair: 66. kied (»anknupfen»:) to connect, continue: 67. kwdt to 
tie: 68. g'wdt tassel: 69. giwet well-rope: 70. kwdr to bind: 71. giwdr woof thread. 

72. g’jat to exhaust, finish: 73. kpt to finish, end, stop, reach to: 74. ked to end, 
finish, reach to: 75. kied end of a season, last: 76. kpd to end, finished: 77. kpd 
to end, finish, reach to; 78. xpt to reach to. 

79. kdn fornication, to deceive: 80. kan fornication, to deceive: 81. g'wtin to 
cheat, trick, magic: 82. g'wet deceitful: 83. kiwat deceitful: 84. kwdd deceitful; 85. 
Xiwftn deceitful; 86. ngan counterfeit, false: 87. ngiln deceitful. 

88. kiwat swift horse: 89. k'wad swift, quick. 

90. giwdn distant, go away: 91. gjwftt pass away, pass over, transgress: 92. giwdr 
distant, pass away, transgress. 

93. g 9 dt how, what, why?: 94. k’idr how?: 95. • dn how?: 96. m ian how? 

97. k'wdn broad, wide, magnanimous: 98. k'wdt broad, wide, magnanimous. 

99. k'dn intense feelings, earnestly: 100. k’lwn intense feelings, earnestly: 101. 
kdd intense feelings, suppressed feelings. 
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'•102. k'idt to beg: 103. kdd to beg: 104. g'ivr to beg, to pray. 

105. g'ian to lift: 106. kat to tuck up the skirt: 107. k'iat to lift: 108. kijit , g J (at, 
k'iad to lift: 109. yiftn to lift: 110. yiftn to lift up and present. 

111. k’dn to gnaw: 112. g'wdt to gnaw: 113. ngiat to gnaw. 

114. k'w&n a hole: 115. kiwan a dug ditch, canal: 116. k’jwfit a hole in a wall, 
opening, gate: 117. g’iwftt to make a hole, g'iwdt to dig, excavate: 118. g'iwet hole, 
pit, cave: 119. k'wdt hole, pit, cave: 120. kwdt to dig, make a pit: 121. ivdn to 
scoop out, dig: 122. 'wat to dig, excavate: 123. 'iwat to dig out (e. g. the eyes of 
a person). 

124. kwdn officer, official: 125. g'wan officer, official: 126. kiwdn chief, prince: 
127. giwen officer, governor. 

128. k'&n to look, see: 129. kian to look, see: 130, 131. g'ian become visible, 
appear: 132. kwdn to look, regard: 133. kiwan to regard, love etc.: 134. g'ivn (to 
be seen, appear:) have audience; 135. yian visible, manifest, display: 136. yivr to 
regard; 137. ngen eye. 

138. gfwdn to say, to have said: 139. giwtit to say: 140. g'wad talk, speech, words: 
141. g{wdd to say; 142. ngian to talk: 143. ngian a saying, proverb; 144. 9 jj&t to 
tell, report. 

145. m ien oppressed, anxious, zealous: 146. • jwdt oppressed, anxious: 147. '{wvr 
awe, to fear: 148. • {vm awe-inspiring. 

149. kwdn reed, pipe, flute: 150. g'wdn sedge: 151. k'wad reed: 152. giwdr reed. 

153. -0n bend, bend down: 154, 155. • wdn the wrist: 156. -wan to bend, curve: 
157. • wan a bend, a bay: 158, 159. •(wtin (bending:) soft, yielding, docile: 160. 
*iwftn crooked, a wrong: 161. -{war to bend down, crooked: 162. *wdr a bay. 

163, 164, 165. g'wdn confused, turbid: 166. kwdt confused, turbid. 

167. gjwdn a fragrant herb; 168. yiwdn fragrant: 169. onions and other 

strong-smelling food stuffs: 170. yjynn reeking of liquor: 171. yvmn smoke: 172. 
g’iwdd fragrant orchid; 173. 9 ien smoke. 

174. k'iad to stop, rest: 175. yifit to stop, rest: 176, 177. -dt to stop, rest. 

178. *dn peace, tranquillity: 179. -an peace, tranquillity: 180, 181. • tan at ease, 
feast. 

182. g'm threshold: 183. k'wdn threshold: 184. k{wM threshold. 

185. g’fin bar, bolt: 186. g'ian bar, bolt: 187. kwan bar, bolt. 

188. g’wan market wall: 189. giwUn wall; 190. ngiwan walled-in premises, court- 
yard; 191. •{an embankment, dyke: 192. 'iwfin (fenced-in area:) park: 193. m {en 
dyke, to dam. 
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194. k%n interstice, interval: 195. g'fin (interval in time:) leisure: 196, 197. Mn 
(to peep through a crevice:) to peep, spy; 198. yien crevice, interstice, disaccord, 
feud. 

199. ydn rare, sparse, few: 200. ypr rare, sparse, few: 201. ypr sparse, thin. 

202. k’dn to open up new soil: 203. k'dr to open: 204. k'dr to open: 205. k'idr to 
open. 

206. g'{wan steelyard, to weigh with a steelyard: 207. gjwln equal, even: 208, 
209. kiwln equal, equalize, in balance. 

210. kidr to reckon, calculate: 211. g'iwer to reckon, calculate, measure. 

212. g'tin to train, teach, exercize: 213. yjivdn to teach. 

214. 'fan to base oneself upon, rely on, because of etc.: 215. 'fan support, cushion: 
216. -pn to lean upon: 217. m pr to lean upon, rely upon. 

218. to conceal, hide, cover, screen: 219. -pr (covering:) clothes: 220. ’pr 
a screen: 221. • iar a screen: 222. -iar cataract over eye; 223. yiwdr to conceal, hide, 
taboo. 

224. ken hard-broken soil, hard, difficult: 225. kien hard, firm. 

226. k’dn strong-minded, bold, straightforward: 227. g'an energetic, courage- 
ous: 228, 229. g’ftn strong, energetic, martial: 230. g'ijin strong, robust: 231. k'at 
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energetic: 232, 233. g’jat strong, martial, heroic: 234. g* ju strong, robust; 235. ngizt 
strong, martial. 

236. g’wdt moist (as opp. to dry), living, to live etc.: 237. g'wet slippery. 

238. lcwdn (to pour water over:) to wash the hands: 239. lcwdn to pour water, 
to water, to wash: 240. lcwdn to pour out wine, libation: 241, 242. g’wdn to wash: 
243. kiwen clean: 244. kiat clean, to cleanse: 245. Jbd to pour water, wash; 246. 
ywdd to wash the face. 

247. k&d scales, armour: 248. Vdf armour. 

249. g'ftn glad, pleased; 250. ywdn glad, pleased: 251. ypn glad, pleased. 

252. -An to press down, lay hand on: 253. -fan (to press down:) to seal, a seal: 
254. • at to press down under the wheels, to crush: 255. m jtt to press down, repress 
{-fit as shown by Shi rimes; the same character is also used for a synonymous word 
•pk): 256. *| tvdt (to press:) to iron linen: 257. 'find to press down, subdue, pacify: 
258. *jwdd to pacify, soothe, to comfort. 

259. 'jwfin rich vegetation, luxuriant: 260: -jwdn rich vegetation, luxuriant: 261. 

• jwdt rich vegetation, luxuriant: 262. -dd rich vegetation, luxuriant. 

263. g\w&n long robe: 264. g'iwvn skirt. 

265. ’jgn aura: 266. -jinn aura. 

267. %dd spoilt tainted food; 268. • jad spoilt tainted food: 269. • jzd spoilt tainted 
food: 270. 'jwfid spoilt tainted food. 

271. kdn shield: 272. g’dn to ward off, protect. 

273. k’j&t to investigate, examine: 274. kidr to investigate, examine. 

27 5. g'ien famine: 276. kjer famine: 277. kpr famine. 

278. g’dn to hate, angry: 279. ngpt aversion; 280. -j wan angry: 281. • iwdn to 
hate, resentment: 282. -{wwi to hate, resentment. 

283. 'in love: 284. • dd love. 

285. yiwar to destroy: 286. g'wer to destroy. 

287. • ien throat, to swallow: 288. • iet food sticking in the throat, to choke. 

289. Jeer all: 290. g'er all together, in union, harmony. 

291, 292. g'ian to pull out, seize: 293. g{wdn to pull out, draw, drag, seize: 294. 
giw&n (»pullers»:) cart shafts: 295. k'ien to haul, drag, lead: 296. k'ien tow-rope, 
to haul: 297, 298. kpvdn to take, pick up; 299. • at to pull up. 

300. k y dn to cut: 301. k’jwftn (a cut notch:) notch, tally, bond, deed: 302. g'ian 
to cut, kill (char, used kia tsie): 303. g’dn (a cut:) scar: 304. kidn (cutter:) axe: 305. 
kdt to cut: 306. ket lance: 307. kwfit cut off, scrape off: 308. gjw&t halberd: 309. 
k’iat sickle, to cut: 310. gjwat to incise: 311. g’dd (to cut:) to injure: 312. kicdd 
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to cut meat to pieces, to mince: 313. Jcw&d cut off: 314. kwdd, knd to cut, 
to wound: 315. kiwftd sharp, to cut, to wound: 316, 317. k’iad to cut, a notch: 
318. Jbr, nggr scythe, sharp, to sharpen; 319. ngw&t, ngiwM, ngmt to amputate, 
cut off the feet: 320. ngi&d to mow, cut: 321. n gnd to amputate, cut off the nose. 

322. g’im close, near: 323. g nr (close quarters:) Royal domain proper: 324. knr 
near (in the common expression »ki hu»). 

325. giwSn to throw away: 326. aivrm to drop, to lose: 327. k’ud to throw away: 
328. giwer to leave behind, lose. 

329. -ian swallow: 330. at swallow. 

331. ki»n sinew: 332. g'ijln ends of a sinew. 

333. kwdn to perforate, pass through: 334. g'wan to perforate, pass through. 


F. WORDS OF TYPE T-N. 

> $ * * ftfi * $ • t'i 1 \ 9 b\ 10 *£. 11 ^ 

» i« it. ° w &•] »• *2. > 7 1 % 1* it 19 |‘J » » ii « 

(£1 *3 M sfj'l 36 *ifi M 37 f: 38 *\ 30 -t'J 30 (ft 31 S3 fp .33 

tfl 34 35 $%'] 83 37 flftj O 33 30 40 41 'fj 43 43 C* 

44 ^ 45 ° 45 47 /f. O « 4» / O SO 51 53 53 

O « f « | M d H O 68 f>3 80 ^ O 50 81 63 $$ 

O 83 Orf| 84 68 66 ^ o 88^88^0 70 *^r 71 £1$. ° 

71 73 O 74 fg 75 76^ 77 #1 O 78 ^ 7# ^ O 80 81 

83 O *» ** jS_ 85 £ 86 f> 87 ° » ^| » | " i 81 

% <“ @5. » *£ 84 ^ 86 ft* O *« ffi 87 08 yf »» o 100 § 101 

^ 101 o 103 }(£ 104 ^ 106 106 tfj 107 U 108 100 110 f| 111 tf 

O 113g^ 113^ 114 116^ 116 J?f 117 fjtt O 118 >'\$ 110/C 1*»'C >« 

in ^ 123 ^ lM£j|| 125 138 137 118 £ O WO#* »*• <#. ° 

133 ^ m ^ 134 135 136 <f£ 137 ^ 138 ^ O 130 /)£ 140 O 141 

143 143 .«£, 144 • 145 146 j £ O 147 yf, 148 140 yl£l O 180 C «1 pK 

153 ^ 153 ^ o 184 ^ >«* O ,M U ,5T /f'!) ,W ^ 1 | 7 O 1#0 12. !•» 

•] | l “ tC “ta ltt 1" ,M 1<H 148 1? 187 188 1'ifZ. ° 

1. divan border band (on dress), along the edge, along, sequel, cause: 2. Jiurni 
silk thread: 3. d'iet band of hemp worn on mourning dress: 4. tiwai, tiwad to tie, 
fasten, sew; (»ankniipfen»:) connect, continue: 5. tdd band round the waist, girdle: 
6. diu-jr a string, to tie: 7. tswdn red string, to tie together, compile: 8. tswdn 
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(»ankniipfen»:) continue: 9. dziwdn silk cord, to bind: 10, 11. start cord, thread: 
12. &iin band round the waist, girdle: 13, 14. siat to tie, fasten. 

15. twdn to cut to pieces: 16. twdn (cut short:) short: 17. twdn, d'wdn to cut off: 
18. d'wdn (a cut-off piece:) section, piece, slice: 19. d'wdn, tiwan to cut to pieces: 
20. diwan to mince meat: 21. tilt sickle, to cut grain: 22. tied to cut, trim, restrain, 
regulate: 23. tied to cut: 24. Vidr to cut hair: 25. Vidr to cut grass; 26. ts'ftn to cut, 
cut off: 27, 28. tsian to cut, clip: 29. ts’ivdn to cut to pieces: 30. dz'iat to cut off: 
31. dz'iwat to cut off: 32. tsiet section: 33. ts’iet to cut: 34. tsidr to mince: 35. 
dz'idr to cut, to trim: 36. dz’idr to cut grain; 37. san to cut. 

38. twdn point, tip, end: 39. diwad pointed, sharp: 40. tiwdr pointed, sharp, awl, 
tip; 41. tsian arrow: 42. tsian a hoe: 43. tsiwan to pierce, engrave, incise; 44. siwdn 
(points:) bamboo shoots: 45. snr arrow. (This group may be cognate to the pre- 
ceding). 

46. tidn, 6idn pregnant: 47. san to bear. 

48. sidr to die: 49. §idr corpse. 

50, 51. Vpn to laugh: 52. spn to laugh: 53. d'iet to laugh. 

54. tdn true, sincere: 55. tiln true, sincere: 56. siln true, believe, faith: 57. siwln 
true, sincere. 

58. diwat to examine: 59. ts 9 at to examine. 

60. ts'iln close, intimate, love etc.: 61. ts'iln inner coffin (closest to the body): 
62. ts'iln inner garments. 

63. tswdn high as a mountain, lofty: 64. dz'iwdt , tsiwdd mountain peak: 65. ts'w&r, 
dz’wdr high, lofty, precipitous: 66. san mountain: 67. siwdn high, steep, lofty. 

68. d'idn to destroy, annihilate: 69. dz’dn to murder, kill, destroy. 

70. sdn to scatter: 71. sdt to scatter. 

72. tsftn wine cup: 73. dz'dn libation cup. 

74. d'dn to strip, doff, take off clothes, lay bare: 75. tian pellicule, to peel off: 
76. Vwdt to peel off, strip, doff, undress; 77. iiwad cast off skin (as reptiles). 

78. Viwan to bore through, to pierce: 79. tswdn to bore, awl. 

80, 81. twdn mound, heap: 82. twr mound, heap. 

83. Tipn to reach to, catch up: 84. d’dd to reach, catch up: 85. tifid to arrive, 
reach to, go to: 86. tizd to cause to go (causative to 85.); 87. tsiZn to arrive, reach to. 

88. dz'ian to advance, precede, before: 89. tsiln to advance, bring forward: 90. 
tsiln to advance: 91, 92. dz'tin to bring forward as a present, a gift: 93. ts{ad to 
bring forward in sacrifice, to sacrifice: 94. tsidr to bring forward as a present, a 
gift; 95. sidn to advance, precede, before. 
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96. Viwdt to come out, bring out, out: 97. Vhodt to eliminate, degrade. 

98. tsiln to ford, a ford: 99. tsidr to ford, a ford. 

100. t'wm to swallow, gulp down, devour: 101. ts’dn to swallow, gulp down, 
devour: 102. ts'ivad to devour (swallow a whole slice of meat in one mouthful). 

103. d’fat to seize: 104. Viat to grasp, lay hold of: 105. twdt to pluck, take, grasp: 
106. d’wdt to snatch, carry off, take by force; 107. ts'wan to take by force, grab: 
108. tsicdn to pinch, lay hand on: 109. ts’wat to pinch, pick, gather: 110. ts'idt to 
snatch, steal: 111. dz'wdt to grasp, seize. 

112. tian to tread, trample: 113. diwan heel, to trample; 114. dz'ian to tread, 
trample: 115. dz'ivdn to kick, trample: 116. dz’ivdt to trample: 117. ts'iar to tread, 
trample. 

118. (Tiiodn to follow, obey, accord with: 119. d'iwdt to follow: 120. tiwzr to fol- 
low after; 121. dzxwln to follow in death: 122. tsiwdn to follow, obey, accord with: 
123. dziwdn to follow, accord with: 124. dziwdn (obeying:) docile, tamed (horse): 
125. dziwdd to follow; 126. swdn (follower:) grandson: 127, 128. siwdt to follow; 
(cause to follow:) to lead: 127, 128. siwdd leader. 

129. Vi V3T to push; 130. dz'wdr to push, press, thrust: 131. ts'wdr to push, to 
urge. 

132. diwan quickly, to hasten: 133. d'wdt quickly, suddenly, rush out: 134. 
Vwdd fleet horse, to run swiftly; 135. tsiwdn fleet horse: 136. tsiwdn quick-witted, 
intelligent, gifted: 137. ts'wdt abruptly; 138. siln quick. 

139. d'wdn pig: 140. Vwdt pork fat. 

141, 142. diU to let loose, escape, relieve, leisure; 143. ispr to let loose, unre- 
strained, licentious; 144. siat to let out water, leak, disperse: 145. siat to let out 
water, leak, relieve, disperse; ziad to disperse: 146. ziad to let out water, let loose, 
relieve, leisure. 

147. t'idr dripping from the eye, tears: 148. t’idr, didr dripping from the nose, 
nasal mucus; 149. sidd nasal mucus. 

150. d'wdn to collect, to mass; a group of soldiers, a camp, to camp: 151. d’icdd 
a group of soldiers, a regiment: 152. dz'wdd to collect, to assemble, accumulate: 
153. dz'iwdd to collect, numerous, dense, thicket. 

154. tidn property; 155. tshr property. 

156. dziwad broom; 157. shoal to brush, to scrape clean: 158. siwad, shwt towel, 
kerchief: 159. siwdt towel, kerchief. 

160. tdn grieved, distressed: 161. d'wdn grieved, distressed: 162. d’tvdn grieved, 
sad: 163. idt grieved, distressed: 164. tiivat grieved, sad: 165. tiwar sad, anxious; 
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166. ts'wdt , dz'pvdd grieved, sad: 167. ts’idr grieved, distressed; 168. siwU pained, 
grieved, to pity. 
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169. (Tin to sew: 170. tpr to sew, embroider. 

171. tian to fight, battle: 172. twdn to hammer, to forge: 173. tvnn to beat the 
head against the floor: 174. d’ien to beat, to drum: 175. t'&t to beat, flog: 176. 
t'iU to beat, flog: 177. tidr to butt, resist: 178. tidr to knock against, resist: 179. 
tmr to throw: 180. tiv?r pestle: 181, 182. tiwdr to beat: 183. d'jwdr to beat, ham- 
mer, pestle. 

185. Vdn to extend, spread: 186. d'&n to extend, enlarge, large, exaggerate: 187. 
V{an to enlarge, open out: 188. t'ian drawn out, long: 189. dian to extend, spread 
out, prolong etc.: 190. dian (what is spread out:) mat: 191. dian to expand, ex- 
tend: 192. d'iln to spread out in a row, arrange: 193. d'iln a troup spread out 
in a row, array: 194. diln to draw out, stretch; lead etc.: 195. dpr (to spread out:) 
make known, exhibit, proclaim, announcement, presage; 196. &i£n to extend, ex- 
pand, make known, repeat etc.: 197. to extend, stretch out: 198. spr to extend, 
spread out, display etc. 
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199. tien to stumble: 200. d’iet to stumble: 201. t'dt, 202, 203. tpr to stumble. 

204. Jjwan calf of the leg: 205. d'wdn rump, buttocks: 206. t'wdr leg, thigh, 
ham. 

207. t'ian to bum, to cook: 208. t'wn colour of fire, d'wdn torch for burning 
divination shell; 209. Uian to roast, fry: 210. ts'wdn to make fire, bum, cook: 211, 
212. dz’wan cooked food: 213. tsiwdn fire-prepared, cooked food: 214. tswdn , tsiwdn, 
ts'wdt to make fire, bum: 215. dziwdd to ignite, draw fire. 

216. tunn firm, solid: 217. tjivdn (to make solid:) inculcate. 

218. t'&n coal: 219. tpn black clothes: 220. t^n black hair. 

221. d’ien cultivated field: 222. t\dn raised borders of the fields. 

223. U'iwan: 224. ts'uvdn to calculate, measure: 225. ts’wdn inch: 226. ts'iwar 
to measure, estimate: 227. swdn to calculate, estimate, reckon. 

228, 229. tjan to tremble, shiver, shake: 230. tim to shake: 231. tint shock of 
thunder, shake: 232. d'ien (vibration in atmosphere:) lightning, thunder. 

233. ts'wdr deep: 234, 235. spjom deep: 236. siwdd deep. 

237. d'ilt order, series, degree, rank: 238. d'idr order, series, sequence, degree: 
239. d'idr (the next one, the second as opp. to the first:) younger brother: 240. 
d'idr younger sister: 241. t'idr steps (in sequence), stairs: 242. ts'idr order, sequence, 
the next one, the second. 

243. fjad to stop, finish (Ch’u dialect): 244. tiwat to stop, finish: 245. ts'iwm 
to stop, finish: 246. Uiwdt to stop, finish, die. 

247. t'jat> d'%at to remove: 248. d {ad to go away, pass away, die: 249. d’iad to 
go away: 250. ts'jan ’to go away, remove’. 

251. tiwat to drink: 252. tsiwdd drunk. 

253. tten fine and tight textile: 254. d'{ld fine and tight textile. 

255. dz'jan petty, cheap, mean: 256. ts’iar small, petty: 257. 8\at small, trifling, 
petty: 258. sidr small, fine, thin. 

259. d'&n bullet, to shoot with bullet: 260. tjan to unroll, open out, turn round: 
261. tian to turn round: 262. d'jan to wind round, wrap up: 263. d'ian to go round, 
revolution of a celestial body, path etc.: 264. d'ian to turn round (Ch’u dialect): 
265. d’w&n round: 266. d J wdn to roll round: 267. tiwan to revolve, turn round: 
268. d'iwan (to circulate:) to hand over from one to another, transmit: 269. d'iwan 
round spars, rafters (round, see Tso chuan, Huan 14th year, comm.): 270. ipn 
to twist, revolve; 271. dziwan to turn round, revolve: 272. dziwan whirl-wind: 273. 
dziwan circling water: 274. dziwan snail: 275. dziwan sphere: 276. dziwtn all round: 
277. dziwtn a cycle of 10 days: 278. dziwdn to go round, patrol: 279. tswdd (a com- 
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plete cycle:) a complete year: 280. siwan to revolve, go everywhere, to pass round, 
circulate, proclaim: 281. sian to whirl, pirouette: 282. siwad a cycle, a year. 

283. tdn level, even, flat: 284. d’dn altar: 285. dian cleared (levelled, flat) open 
area (for sacrifices). 

286. dziar rhinoceros: 287. sidr rhinoceros. 

288. d’iet (to substitute one for another:) to alternate, change: 289. tiad to sub- 
stitute, change, instead of. 

290. tiwan a water level: 291. §{war water. 

292. d'dd great: 293, 294. tdd great. 

295. d ian cicada; 296. dz’i&n small cicada: 297. tsat small cicada. 

298. tdn single, alone, only: 299. tdn single, unlined dress: 300. d’dn single, alone, 
only: 301. tjan single (not double, e. g. mat): 302. dian to act alone, on one’s own 
responsibility, dictatorial: 303. tiwan single, alone, special, particular. 

304. tsjan to wash: 305. siln to throw water over, sprinkle: 306. start to wash 
the feet: 306, 307. star to wash: 307. ser to throw water over, sprinkle. 

308. swan to diminish: 309. s{war to diminish. 

310. tdn dawn, morning: 311. dian , d’ian dawn, morning: 312. twan sun just 
rising. 

313. d'ien to block, fill up, stop up: 314. tien , tjin ear-stopper: 315. tilt , tiei to 
block, fill up, stop up. 

316. d’dt to penetrate, pass through, communicate, everywhere: 317. d'iat, Fiat 
to penetrate, pass through, communicate, everywhere. 

318. tdn cinnabar, red: 319. tian red banner: 320. tsiln light red silk, red: 321. 
ts'ian Rubia, red-colouring stuff: 322. ts'ian red-coloured silk: 323. tsjar purple 
silk, purple. 

324. dz'iar uniform, equal, even: 325. ts'iar wife of first rank (equal, mate): 326. 
dz'er group of equals, category, class, company. 

327. d'iwat road, way; method etc.: 328. dz{wad road, way; tunnel. 

329, 330. d'wan to draw back, retire, skulk, flee: 331. Vwar to draw back, with- 
draw, retire; 332. ts'iwan to draw back, shrink: 333. swan to recede, give way, 
yield. 

334. 8\an fresh, new: 335. siln new. 

336. tjat to break, snap, d'{at fracture: 337. ts'iwad easy to break, brittle: 338. 
swad to break into pieces, fragments. 

339. d'jat tongue: 340. diad a speech, pronouncement, declaration: 341. g(uxU 
to speak, explain, ${wad to speak to. 
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342. d'iwdd to fall down, collapse: 343. d'lVdr to fall down, collapse. 

344. d’wr metal butt on spear shaft: 345. dz'wdn metal butt on spear shaft. 
346. d'iad fetters on the feet: 347. tiU fetters on the feet. 

348. tien sickness, ill; 349. dz'itt sickness, ill: 350. tsed sickness, ill: 351. tsidr 
sickness, ill. 

352. tstin to exhaust: 352. dz\ln exhausted, empty. 

353. d’iet , djtt a car passing another. 
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1. nan (hot in the face:) to blush, ashamed: 2, 3. nian to bum, roast: 4, 5. nwdn 
hot, warm: 6. nwdn hot water: 7. mat hot, heat: 8. niwat to bum, to heat: 9. nilt 
sun, sun heat: 10. n{vr (hot in the face:) to blush, ashamed; 11. gldn heated through, 
well-cooked etc.: 12, 13. glian to smelt, refine: 14. liat burning, flaming, bright. 

15, 16. Han to string together, connect, join: 17. liwdn silk strings: 18. liwdn ties, 
human relationships: 19. sliwdt rope, cord: 20, 21. l{vm to tie, bind, string: 22. 
Ipvdr to tie, bind, string; 23. ripn to thread, string. 

24. Ijwan ( bliwan ?) to slice, slice: 25. Idt to cut: 26. Idt (cutting:) sharp, pungent: 
27. l{at (to cut apart:) to divide, distribute: 28. \{at to cleave, split: 29, 30. Ijad 
(sharpener:) whetstone: 31. Ipd sharp: 32. ZiVr (»cleaver, cutter »:) plough: 33. Iwdt 
plough; 34. njdn edge, blade. 

35. Idd profit, benefit: 36. lidd profit (probably same stem as the preceding 
group: the cuttings, the harvest). 

37, 38. liin to tread, trample: 39. Hdr to tread, trample, a shoe. 

40. Hin near, neighbour: 41. njtt clothes nearest to the body: 42, 43. nfot near: 
44. nidr near: 45. niar near. 

46. niwan weak, soft: 47. niuvn weak, soft. 

48. Had oyster: 49. lj,dd oyster. 

50. l(at cold: 51. l\u cold. 
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H. WORDS OF TYPE P -N. 
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1. p'jw&n to fly: 2. p'ien to fly: 3, 4. pjwdn to fly: 5. pjwdr to fly. 

6. b'iwtin animars foot, paw: 7. Vw&t foot, heel, trample, march. 

8. pwdn to transport away, distribute etc.: 9. p'wdn throw away (dialectal 
word): 10. pwdt to spread, distribute, scatter, transfer, throw away, dismiss: 11. 
p'wdt to throw, spill: 12. pjw&t to throw out, launch, send out, issue: 13. p'iunt 
to throw out bad influences, expel: 14. p'jwfid to throw away: 15. p'jtvdd (to throw 
away:) to spend, to waste: 16. pwdr to spread out, sow; throw away. 

17. b 'ien two horses abreast, a pair: 18. b'fin mate, wife: 19. p'j&t mate: 20. 
b'ldt, b'pr, ppr (a pair, two together:) to bring together, compare etc.: 21. pj^r 
(mate of the father:) deceased mother: 22. p'idr mate: 23. p'iwvr mate, wife: 24. 
p’rnr to mate, match. 

25. b’jdn female (of animals): 25. b'pr female (of animals) — possibly cognate 
to the preceding group: the mate of the male animal. 

26. b'&n to separate, distinguish, discriminate: 27. 6’5n, 6’jan to divide, dis- 
tinguish, discriminate: 28. b'jan to distinguish, discriminate, argue: 29. p'xan cleft 
wood, splint, slice, slip, board, tablet: 30. p'ian (cleft wood:) writing tablet: 31. 
pwdn divide in half, half: 32. p'wdn to cleave, divide, discriminate: 33. p'wdn one 
half of a victim divided in two parts: 34. pwan to distribute: 35, 36. pwan board: 
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37. pien board, tablet, flat: 38. piunn to divide, b'jivdn a part: 39. piaU b'iat to 
cleave, separate, divide: 40. b'iwfit to cut, attack: 41. b’iwdt to cut, attack: 42. 
p’iwr to separate, part: 43. b’pvdr to cut off the feet, amputate; 44. m{wdn to cut, 
cut the throat. 

45. b’fan to twist cord: 46. pwdn (to tie:) fetter, hobble: 47. pien to tie together: 
48. b'iwvn cords on horse’s bit: 49, 50. piwdt rope: 51. pjwdt silk band: 52. pjw 
(cords:) reins, bridle: 53. mpn cord, string. 

54. b'jwdn dust: 55. piwvn (powdered:) flour: 56. pjwdn to dust: 57. p'jwdt to 
dust. 

58, 59. b'wdd, b'wdt disorderly, rebellious. 

60. miivdn to hear, to smell (perceive by the senses): 61. m{wdd to taste, tastei 

62. pdd cowry shell, valuables: 63. pwftd (to bring cowry shells as presents, pre- 
sent valuables:) to salute (this primary sense of »pai» is revealed by the earliest 
bronze inscriptions which show a man presenting strings of cowries). 

64. Viwdn to grieve: 65. pjpr to grieve: 66, 67. mwdn to grieve: 68. mien to 
grieve: 69. m{wdn mourning hair dress: 70. b'{wdt distressed. 

71. b'iiwn to grasp, seize: 72. mwdn to grasp, seize. 

73. b’iwfin mixed and numerous, multitudinous: 74. p J jin tangled, confused, 
multitudinous: 75. ppvdn tangled, confused, multitudinous; 76. miwdn tangled, 
confused. 

77. p'ivnn strong-smelling, fragrant: 78. V{wdn fragrant wood, aromatic wood: 
79. b’lvdt fragrant: 80. b'{U fragrant: 81. prunr fragrant: 82. V{vm stinking in- 
sects. 

83. pwdt not (no such residing in the ancient dictionaries, but indicated by all 
the dialects): 84. pjivdt not (with the modal sense of ’not be able to, not be will- 
ing to’): 85. b'iwdt to say no, contradict: 86. pjicdr not: 87. ppvdr is not; 88. mwdt 
not (char, used kia tsie): 89. miat not (char, used kia tsie): 90. mjivdt don’t: 91. 
miwdd not yet. 

92. man careless, forgetful, negligent: 93. mwdn careless, forgetful. 

94. mwdn closed eyes, darkened sight: 95, 96. miln darkened intelligence, stu- 
pid: 97. miln the common people (the ^darkened, stupid ones», »yii min » stupid 
people): 98. mien closed eyes, to sleep: 99. ptm darkness, darkened, darkened 
intelligence, stupid: 100, 101, 102, 103. x mw * n dim sight, darkened intelligence: 
104. mwdt troubled sight: 105. ymw*t not discerning, stupid, careless: 106. mwdd 
troubled sight: 107. mwdd darkness before dawn: 108. mud to sleep: 109. midr 
something in the eye, troubled sight: 110. midr (to blind:) to confuse, lead astray. 
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111. p'iwan (a cover:) carriage screen: 112. pi wan (cover:) hedge: 113. b'iln knee 
cap (bone which is like a cover, a cap): 114. piat to shut a door, close, cover: 115. 
pilt knee cover: 116. pilt (cover, screen:) wicker hedge, shutter, small door made 
of branches: 117, 118, 119. piwdt knee cover: 120, 121. piwdt carriage screen: 122. 
piad to cover, conceal: 123. piad to shut a door, close, cover: 124. pjid to shut a 
door, shut, covered, hidden, secret: 125. phd to cover, screen: 126. prwdd cover- 
ing, shady: 127. piwdr (a shutter:) door-leaf: 128. 6’?W covered, screened, secret; 
129. mwdn screen, curtain: 130. mwdn (covering:) plaster on a wall: 131. mwdn 
(shutters:) door-leafs, door, gate: 132. %mwdn gate-keeper: 133. miat a cover on the 
front part of a carriage: 134. milt shut off, covered, concealed, solitary, secret, silent. 

135. pwdn lower part of a tree or a plant, stem, root (as opp. to top, branches, 
ear of grain): 136. pwdt lower part of a tree or a plant, stem, root; straw (as opp- 
to ear): 137. b'wat to uproot, pull up: 138. b'lvdt lowest part of a vertical object, 
base, foot, heel, to trample (cf. »ken» which means both ’stem, root’ and ’heel’). 

139. piwtid (breathers:) lungs: 140. b'idd (breather:) nose. 

141. pM to gush forth (as a source): 142. prmd to gush forth. 

143. b’wad to destroy, ruin, spoil, defeat: 144. b'iad to spoil, ruin, wear out: 
145. b'iad spoiled, bad: 146. b'iad (destruction:) death: 147. pill (destroy:) make 
an end to, to end, finish. 

148. b’iwtin grave-mound: 149. b'iwdn grave-mound. 

150. piwdn fertilizer, ordure, manure: 151. b'iwdr fat, rich, fertile. 

152. pian side, edge, border: 153. p'ian on one side, oblique: 154. piln (side, 
edge of the water:) shore, beach. 

155. mwdn long, extended: 155. miwan long, extended. 
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1. gjam (shutter:) gate: 2. g'iem dark, black: 3. k'pm (covering:) coverlet: 4. 
g'dp (shutter:) door, to close: 5. kdp (shutter:) inner door (to the harem): 6, 7. g'dp, 
kdb covering, to cover: 8. * dm covered, obscured, dark: 9. '[am to cover, conceal: 
10. * jam to cover, all-covering: 11. '[am (the man who covers, shuts, keeps the 
doors of the harem shut, cf. 132 above:) door-keeper, eunuch: 12. 'em dark, black: 
13, 14. -[em to cover, conceal: 15. 'dm to cover with earth, bury: 16. 'dm to shut 
a door, shut, closed, covered, dark: 17. 'dm darkened sun, dark, darkness: 18. 'dm 
black: 19. 'pm (covering:) shade: 20. 'pm darkness, dark, shade, North side etc. 
For the connection between ’to cover’ and ’dark’: ’to shut’: ’gate’, cf. group 
H 111 — 134 above. 

21. g'dm jaws, jowl: 22. g'dm to hold in the mouth: 23. g'em (what is »jawed», 
bitten:) horse’s bit, to hold in the mouth: 24. g'dm jaws, jowl: 25. g'dm to hold 
in the mouth, contain: 26. g'dm objects put in a corpse’s mouth: 27. kiap jaws, 
jowl, cheeks: 28. g'dp jaws, jowl (possibly cognate to next group: »pincher» = 
jaw?). 

29. g'jam to press from both sides, pinch: 30. g'[am (pincher:) iron collar; gyves; 
pincers: 31. kap to grasp from both sides, squeeze, pinch: 32. g'ap (pressing from 
both sides:) narrow: 33. g'ap (pressing:) close; intimate: 34. g'ap (narrow, press- 
ing from both sides:) chasm, pass: 35. kiap pincers: 36. kiap pincers, chopsticks: 
37. g'iap to press from both sides, hold under the arms, clasp under the arm to 
support; to press, coerce: 38. k'iap to open the sides, to rifle; k'ywdb sides of the 
body, flanks: 39. yidp sides of the body, flanks; to press from both sides, to press, 
coerce. 

40. gfam salt: 41. g'em salty, salted: 42. ngidm soda (drawn from salty soil). 

43. ypp to suck in, draw in, swallow, drink: 44, 45. %pp to suck in, draw in, 
swallow: 46. 'pm to swallow, drink. 

47. k'dm pit: 48. g'dm pit, throw or fall into a pit: 49. k'pm pit. 

50. 'ap to press down: 51. '[ap put down the finger on. 

52. g'dm mail: 53. kap scales, mail. 

54. g'am cage (for wild animals etc.): 55. g'am car with cage on: 56. g'ap cage 
(for wild animals etc.): 57. k'iwtib pen, enclosure for wild animals. 

58. k'dm to hold, contain, receptacle, box: 59. k'iap box, satchel: 60. g'ap case, 
box: 61. g'iep , g'pp satchel, book box. 

62. k'dm cliff: 63. k'idm high, precipitous: 64. ngam cliff: 65. ngiam high bank: 
66. ngpm high ridge of cliff: 67. yiam high, precipitous, difficult of access, peril- 
ous. 
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68. k’dm ( k'ldm ?) to see, watch: 69. klam to see, examine, inspect: 70. klam 
mirror: 71. gldm to see, watch. 

72. kiam (kliam?) to join two or several things, bring together, combine, unite, 
both: 73. g’em (several united:) all: 74. g'iap to unite, accord, harmony: 75. g'pp 
accord: 76. g'ep collective sacrifice (to all ancestors): 77. g’dp to join, bring to- 
gether, unite, accord: 78. g'wdb (> Shi g'wdd > Anc. yu&i) to come together, bring 
together, unite, accord: 79. kivdb (to add up:) to make up accounts: 80. %i*p to 
unite, accord, harmony. 

81. k’drn (to make oneself defective, imperfect:) to humble oneself: 82. k’iam to 
humble oneself: 83. k'am, k'iam insufficient food, insufficient: 84. k'iftm deficient 
(char, used kia tsie). 

85. kdm to move, be moved: 86. g’dm to move, shake. 

87. k$m sword: 88. k’dm, to stab, cut down. 
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1. tsdm awl, chisel, to pierce: 2. dz'am awl, chisel: 3. d{am sharp-pointed, sharp: 
4. tidm to pierce: 5. tsiam awl, sharp: 6. tsiam sharp point, sharp: 7. tsdm needle: 
8. isidm hair pin: 9, 10. tpm needle: 11. ts’ap long needle: 12. ts'ap to put a spit 
through, pierce: 15. sdp chisel, to engrave. 

14. tsam to cut off, decapitate: 15. sam to cut grass, to mow. 

16. d’idp layer, to fold: 17, 18. d'idp dress with two layers of stuff, lined, double; 
put in layers, to fold; 19. dzpp dress with two layers of stuff, lined, double; put 
in layers, to fold. 

20. tjap to fear, afraid: 21. d'iap afraid: 22. Uep to fear, afraid: 23. tpp to fear, 
afraid. 
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24. s\am slender, thin, fine, small: 25. sem slender, delicate. 

26. d’em to sink in water, deep water: 27. dz'iem to go down in the deep, go 
down in water, lie hidden: 28. d’dm deep, deep water, abyss: 29. d’jdm to go down 
in the deep, sink in water: 30. d’idm down in the depths of earth, deep down: 31. 
spm deep water, deep. 

32, 33. d’dm quiet, peaceful: 34. d’iam quiet, peaceful: 35. t’iap quiet, peace- 
ful. 

36. tsdm swift: * 37. ts’pm, ts'ivm, to gallow, run swiftly: 38. dz’{ap swift: 39. 8dp 
to gallop, run swiftly. 

40. d’dm to bum: 41. d{am to blaze, flame: 42. d’dm , dz'iem to bum, to heat: 43. 
d pm stove: 44. i{am fever. 

45. dp moist, wet, damp: 46. dzpp marsh. 

47. tpp to bind, tie: 48. ts’pp to bind together. 

49. tjam to look, see: 50. t’jam to look, see. 

51. tpp to catch, grasp, seize: 52. dpp to seize, grasp, pick up: 53. tpb (a cat- 
cher »): bird of prey: 54. tpb to grasp: 55. dz’iap (to catch:) to take booty, quarry, 
game: 56. Sjap to grasp, hold. 

57. d’dm to talk, chat: 58. tiam to chatter: 59. d’dm to talk, chat: 60. d’dp to 
chatter: 61. d’iap to chatter. 

62, 63. t\am to soak: 64, 65. tsiam to soak: 66. tspm to soak; 67. spm to soak: 
68, 69. zpm soaking rain. 

70. t’iam to put to shame, disgrace: 71. dz’dm shame, to be ashamed. 

72. dz’am to slander: 73. dz’jzm to slander. 

74. 8dm three: 75. ts’dm three (persons or things) together, a triad: 76. sjdm (the 
three-star constellation:) Orion. 

77. dz’am of unequal length: 78. ts’pm of unequal length. 

79. d’dp mixed: 80. tsiap to bring together, join: 81. dz’dp collected, mixed: 82. 
dz'pp to bring together, gather, collect, mix: 83. dz'pp to bring together, gather, 
harmony: 84. tspp to collect. 

85. tdp to answer: 86. twdb 0 Shi twdd > Anc. tudi) to answer. 

87, 88. ndp (to cause to enter, causative to 90:) to bring in, to present: 89. nwdb 
0 Shi nwdd > Anc. nudi) interior, inside, in: 90. npp to enter. 

91. b’iwfim pattern, rule, law, norm: 92. piwtip pattern, rule law, norm. 
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LAWS OF ALTERNATIONS. 

At a first glance at the word families established above the reader may well 
ask: is it not extremely farfetched to imagine an etymological connection between 
words which are so strongly dissimilar phonetically as many of the cases proposed ? 
Is it not unreasonable to combine e. g. A 213 k’ung: 225 %iog ) B. 64 Jiang: 76 tok: 
79 d’dg) E 93 g’at : 94 k’or) E 142 ngitin : 140 g’wad) F. 66 stin: 65 dz’uor — when 
in all such cases there is not one consonant or vowel common to the two mem- 
bers of the combination? This objection may seem quite justified. Yet a rash 
judgment of the kind is not just; all the families proposed must be seen in the light 
of the general laws of alternations which can be derived from the materials ad- 
duced. In the following resum6 I shall pick out a number of comparatively safe 
and convincing examples of those various laws. 

The final consonants. 

Here we have three undeniable series of alternations: 

1. ng — k — g\ 

2. n ~ t ~ d ~ r\ 

3. m ~ p ~ 6. 
ng ~ k: 

A 33. ngjftng: 34. ngitik) 103. ngang: 106. ngak) 118. k’ang: 120. g’ak) 155. kiting: 
163. Jcpk) 172. long: 175. g’pk ) 226. 'png: 227. • pk ) 229. kwdng: 232. k’wak ; 268. 
Hung: 270. k’fuk, 271. g’iuk) B 69. tdng, 70. d’png: 75. tidk) 115. d’ung: 123. tub; 
260. sieng: 261. siek) 269. diong: 275. diok) 298. d’png: 300. didk) 302. dz’itng: 
305. dz’iek) 322. sang: 323. siak) 387. d'ung: 388. d’uk) 516. tsiung: 523. tsiuk ) 547. 
dz’ung: 549. dz’uk) C 10. gliang and gliak ; 32. lung: 33. luk) 38. lieng: 39. liek) 
D 8,9. mieng: 15 — 17. miek\ 114. p’ fwang : 115. b’iwak. 
ng ~ g: 

A 29. kting: 30. log) 63. kong: 65. g'og) 73. kiting: 84. g’idg) 92. g’iting: 97. k’iag) 
135. k’iting: 137. g’pg) 132. g’ieng: 133. g’eg) B 69. tdng: 79. d’dg) 210. d’ang: 213. 
tiag ) 308. Vidng: 314. t’iog) 378. tsang: 380. dz’dg) 408. tiang: 416. tiag) 464. tdng: 

465. d’dg) 528. dong: 532. d’pg) C 25. gliang: 28. gldg) 54. nang: 55. nag) D 84. 

pi&ng, b’ieng: 88. b’feg) 143. mting: 144. mag- 
k — g: 

A 28. kok and kog) 31. k’iok: 32. kog) 279. kiwak: 282. kfwag) 290. % tk: 294. 'lg) 
318. Mb 320. Mg) 323. * dk and * dg ; 339. g’dk: 343. g'6g, 342. kog, 340. kog, g’og) 369. 
kok and kog) 22. didk: 24. dog) B 29. d’ak and d’dg) 41. d’uk: 42. d’ug) 169. dz’ak: 
177. dz’dg) 168. ts’fZk and ts’flg) 170. ts’iak: 181. dzpg) 235. d’ok and d’og) 272. iiak 

and tfag) 289. s{ok: 291. £iog, 293. siog) 436. §iak: 437. ifag) 445. ditk and d{lg) 
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450. dziak: 454. ziag', 452. siok : 456. siog’, 462. tsiak and tsjag ; 548. tsiZk and tsitg) 
565. sidk: 566. siog', 569. tdk: 570. d’dgl 576 diok : 579. 595. d'iok: 599. ftogr; 

594. diok: 598. 605. diok: 606. d’iog, 607. Viog', 611. tiok: 612. tiog', 662. d'iak 

and d'iag 682. diok: 683. d'iog', C 1. hk: 2. lidg’, D 24,25. mdk: 27. rnivdg; 49. b’ok: 
52. b'og’, 60. miok: 61. miog\ 104. ptk: 107. p J 2g m , 121. pdk: 122. pwdg, 123, 124. b'wdg', 
135. b'iuk: 137. p'iug ; 147. pok: 148. pog\ 154. b'iok and b'iog', 176. piuk: 177. piug. 

n — t: 

E 1. kwdn and 'wdt\ 32. kdn: 38. kat‘, 53. kwdn: 63. kwat\ 90. giwdn: 91. giwdt', 
97. kwdn: 98. kwdt', 105. g'ian: 108. g'iat\ 121. • wan : 122. 'wat\ 138. giwdn : 139. 
giwdt’, 163. g'wdn: 166. kwdt) 226. kan: 231. kat', 230. g'idn: 232, 233. g'iat', 252. 'dn: 
254. * at ; 253. *| In: 255. *iw, 260. * iwdn : 261. 'iwdt\ 287. 'ien: 288. 'iet\ 300. kan: 

305. kat', 329. m i an: 330. 'at', F 10. sian: 13. s\at ', 27. tsian: 30. dz'iat ; 70. sdn: 71. 

sat', 108. t8Wdn: 111. dz’wdt ; 115. dz'wdn: 116. dzwdt', 118. d'iwdn: 119. d'iwdt ', 139. 
d'ivdn: 140. t'wdt\ 160. tan and tat ', 214. tswdn and ts'wdi ; 245. ts'iwdn: 246. ts{wdt\ 

314. titn: 315. tilt', 313. d'ien: 315. tiet ; G 2, 3. nian: 7. niat\ 4, 5. nwdn: 8. niwat', 

H 27. b’ian: 39. kiat ; 48. b'iwdn: 49 — 51. piwt *, 56. piwdn , 54. b'iwdn: 57. p'iwdt', 

64. b'iwdn: 70. kiwdl', IS. kiwdn: 79. 6’u^; 94. mwdn: 104. mivat; 99 — 103. ymwdn: 
105. %mwdt; 113. kiln: 115. pig/. 

n ~ d: 

E 12. giwan: 24. giwad ; 105. gr’ran: 108. jfc’jfad; 138. giwdn: 141. giwdd', 149. kwdn, 
150. g J wdn: 151. kwad', 167. giwdn: 172. g'iwdd ; 283. ‘In: 284. 'dd', 300. kan: 316, 
317. kiad’, F. 123. dziwdn: 125. dzivxdd', 150. d'wdn: 151. d'wdd; 214. tsiwdn: 215. 
dziwdd', 234. sjwdn: 236. siwdd', H 94. mwdn: 106. mwdd ; 98. mien: 108. mpd • 
n ~ r: 

A series of examples of this alternation has already been given on pp. 20, 27 above. 
We have furthermore: E 19. kwdn, 22. giwdn: 25. g’wdr, 27. kiwdr, 28. gjwdr', 37. 
g'wdn: 39. giwdr', 42. %idn: 45. %idr', 49. * wdn : 51. m wdr\ 53. kwdn: 70. kwdr\ 158, 
160. 'iwdn: 161. * iwar ; 202. kdn: 203, 204. kdr\ F. 2. diwdn: 6. diwdr ; 80. twdn: 
82. twdr\ 89, 90. tsjln: 94. tsidr\ 98. tsiln: 99. tsidr ; 118. d'iwdn: 120. t\wwr\ 205. 
d'wdn: 206. t'wdr’, 223. ts'jwan: 226. ts'iwar ; 306. sidti and sidr', 308. swdn: 309. siwdr', 
329. d'ivdn: 331. Vwdr', 345. dz’wdn: 344. d’wdr', G 17. liwdn: 22. liwdr ; 37, 38. Ifen: 
39. lpr m , H 77. p'iwdn, 78. kiwdn: 81. piwdr, 82. b'{wdr\ 95, 96. miln: 110. midr\ 150. 
piwdn: 151. b'iwdr . 
t ~ d: 

E 64. kiet: 65, 66. kied\ 73. kidt: 76, 77. kidd\ 83. kiwat: 84. kwad\ 88. Jciwat: 89. 
kwad\ 108. kijit, g'{at and kiad\ 107. kiat: 108. kiad\ 139. gjwfit: 140. g'wad, 141. 
giwdd ; 256. ‘iwdt: 257. * iwdd\ 305. kat: 311. g'ad ; 307. kwdt: 313. kwad\ 308. giwfit: 

315. kiwad ; 309. kiat: 316, 317. kiad ; 319. ngiwdt: 320. ngidd; F 4. tiwat and tiwad’, 
64. dz'iwdt and tsiwdd', 127, 128. siwdt and siwdd ; 144, 145. siat: 146. ziad', 157. 
siwat: 158. siwad', 166. tswdt and dz'iwdd', 341. sjivat and Siwad', G 25. Idt, 27. Ijat: 
29, 30. l\ad\ H 12. piwdt, 11. p'wdt: 14. p'{wtid\ 13. p'iwdt: 15. p'iwdd ; 58, 59. kwdt 
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and b'wdd) 90. mjwdt: 91. miwdd ; 104. mwdt: 106. mwdd ; 114. piat : 123. piad ; 116. 
pj&t: 124. pjZd) 120, 121. pjwdt: 126. pitted, 
t ~ r: 

E 63. kwdt: 70. kwdr ; 102. fc’jfoZ: 104. gr’i’ar; 146. *jftt?aZ: 147, 148. 'vmr\ F. 64. dz'iu&t: 
65. dz'wdr] 119. d'iwdt: 120. t\wdr\ 164. tiwat: 165. tiwar\ G 42, 43. nidi : 44. ntar; 
H 10. pwat: 16. pwdr\ 20. b’pt and b'pr\ 41. b'iwdi: 43. h'jwdr\ 79. b'wdt: 81. piic?r, 
82. b'iwdr ; 84. p\wdt: 86, 87. p\vnr\ 120, 121. piwdt: 128. b’iwdr- 
d ~ r: 

E 24. giwad: 28. gjwdr ; 247. Hfd: 248. k’dr', F. 64. tsiwdd : 65. ts'wdr\ 236. siwzd: 
233. ts'wdr\ G 31. Ipd: 32. ZtV; H. 126. pjiwd: 128. b'iwzr . 
m ~ p\ 

I 1. grfam 4. gr’ap; 21, 22. g’am: 27. Hap; 24 — 26. g'dm: 28. gr’ap; 29, 30. g’iam: 
37. gr’iap; 52. g'dm: 53. Hip; 54. gr’am: 56. g'ap\ 72. Ham: 74. g'iap) 73. (/’em: 75, 
76. g'ep\ K 34. d’iam : 35. Z’iap; 36. team: 38. dz'jap ; 37. is' pm: 39. $ap; 57. d’am: 
60. <fap. 

p — 6: 

I 38. k'jtip and k'iwtib; 77. gr’ap: 78. g'wdb; K. 51. tpp: 53, 54. tpb\ 87. nap: 
89. mwdb; 85. tep: 86. tw*b. 

For further examples of these alternations of final consonants see pp. 107 — 110 
below. 


The initial consonants . 

Here we have first four great series of consonants, the members of which inter- 
change freely in the formation of words from one and the same stem: 

1 . k — - k 9 ~ g ~ g'\ 

2 . t ~ V ~ d ~ d' ~ t ~ V ~ d ~ 

3. ts ~ ts y — dz~dz'~t$ — te’ ~ dz' — s — s~z — z\ 

4. p p’ ' — ' 6*. 

Examples: 

k ~ V\ 

A 32. kdg: 31. k'jdkl 37. kuk: 36. k'uk\ 79. Icjung: 80. k'iung\ 148. hiwdg: 147. 
k'pg\ 191. Iciung: 190. k’ung; 268. kiung: 270. k'iuk\ 331. leek: 330. k'wdk\ 342. kog: 
344. k'6g\ E 120. kwdt: 119. k'wdt\ 129. Idan, 132. kwan: 128. k’an) 149. kwan: 
151. k'wad . 
k — g: 

A 3. kwdng: 6. giwang ; 156. kwdng: 158. giwfcng] 176. kwdk : 177. giwdk ; 209. 
kwdng: 212. gjwtng) 362. kiog: 363. giog ; E 19. kwdn: 22. gpvdn ; 208. kitvZn: 207. gjwtn; 
E 315. kiwad: 308. gjwdt. 
k ~ </’: 

A 3. kwdng: 4, 5. g'tvang; 98. kog: 100. g'{og\ 140. kpvang: 141. g'iwang\ 172. king: 
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175. q'pk\ 237. Jcdng : 238. g’ung; 250. kdng : 253. g'iang\ 259. &wngr: 260. g'ung\ 268. 
kiung: 271. gr’juH, 279. Jciwak: 278. g'wfik] 302. jfcogr: 303. gr’5gr; 340. Jfcogr and g'dg\ 
342. 343. g’6g ; 347. 346. 357. Hfy: 358. gr’ogr; E 1. kwdn: 2. g'wdn, 

3 — 7. gr’tmn; 8. kjwan and g'{wan\ 32. kan and g'ian\ 32: kan: 33. g'an\ 57. kiln: 
58. g'ien ; 67. H#a/: 68. gr’wa/; 108. kj&t and g'iat; 124. kwdn: 125. g'wan\ 129. Han: 
130. g'ian\ 149. kwdn: 150. g'wan ; 166. fcwa/: 163. g’mn] 187. kwan: 185. g’tin] 195. 
kdn and g'dn\ 238. kwdn: 241, 242. g'wdn\ 271. kan: 272. g'dn\ 276. kjer: 275. g’ien; 
289. Hr: 290. g'er\ 305. kdt: 311. gr’dd; 333. kwdn: 334. g'wan\ I 31. kap: 32 — 34. 
g'ap\ 35, 36. kiap: 37. g’iap] 72. Idam: 74. g'iap\ 79. kunb: 78. g'wvb\ 85. kdm: 
86. gr’am. 

k' ~ gr: 

E 9. k'jwan: 12. grjtmn; 301. k'iwtin: 310 griwa/. 

A 77. k y {wang: 76. g'wdng ; 207. k y wang: 208. g’wang) 246. 247. gr’jtfp; 270. 

271. gr^wfc; E 9. k'iwan and g'\wan\ 10. k>iwan: 11. g'iwan\ 102. k'pt: 104. gr’jar; 
116. k’iw&t: 117. g'{wdt\ 119. k'wvt: 117. g'pvdt; 151. k'wad: 150. g'wdn\ 226. k’dn: 
227. g'dn\ 300. k'dn: 302. g’jan\ I 47. k'dm: 48. gr’Sm; 59. k'iap: 60. g'ap. 

9 ~ 9'- 

A. 6. giwang: 4. g'wdng ; 22, 23. giwang: 21. g'wang\ 58. giwlng: 57. g'iweng\ 277. 
gjwang: 276. g'wang\ 333. grjagr: 332. gr’agr; E 39. giwdr: 37. gr’iran; I 40 ^jam: 41. gr’fm. 

/ ~ /’: 

B 190, 191. /jam/: 192. t’jang', 310. /og*. 312. /’jo^; 614. /tf^: 615. t y 6g\ 627. /an^: 
626. Fung, 
t ~ d: 

B. 248. tjog: 250. djogl 560. H6g: 559. djog. 
t ~ d’: 

B. 69. tdng: 79. d’agr; 103. /5&: 104. d’idk] 123. tuk: 124. d'uk\ 134. t\6ng: 135. 
d'i&ng] 191. tying and d'iang\ 248. tjog: 249. d'iog) 310. tog: 311. d'og\ 358. tieng: 
359. d'ieng \ 403. tdng: 404, 405. d’dngr; 420. ti&g: 417, 419. d y \6g\ 531. tlk: 529. d'tik\ 
569. tdk: 570. d’agr; 641. tiek: 642. d’teifc; F. 17. twan and d'wdn\ 180. twdr: 183. 
d'iwdr\ 261. tjan: 262, 263. d'jan\ 267. t{wan: 268. d y \wan\ 298. tan: 300. d'dn\ 
314. tiln: 313. d’ten. 
t ~ /: 

B. 190. t{ang: 195. iigng ; 248. tiog: 253. /jogr; 588. /ogr: 589. tiog] 614. tog: 613. t\dg\ 
681. tpng: 680. tpng ; F. 86. t{ld: 85. tild] 164. tiwat: 165. t\war] 216. twdn: 217. 
tiwdn ; K 4. /pm: 9. /jam. 

/ ~ /’: 

B. 123. tuk: 125. Vjuk] 190. tying: 197. V{ang . 

/ ~ d: 

B. 23. tpg: 24. Jpg; 464. /an#: 466. djagr; F. 112. tian: 113. diwan] 301. t{an: 302. djan. 
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t ~ cT : 

B. 69. tdng, 75. tpk: 70. d y ung. 

V ~ d : 

B. 98. I’fagr: 99. d?a<f, 312. fjog: 313. diog) 351. Vidk: 350. diok) 426. V{6g\ 425. 
diog) 582. Viog: 579. d| 0 (f, F 148. Vidr and dpr) 188. Vyan: 189. dian. 

V ~ d’: 

B. 34. fung: 38. d'ung ) 44. f#wg: 46. d y ting) 51. Vieng and d'ieng) 119. Vdk : 120. 
d’afc; 192. Viang : 191. d'\ang\ 217. fuwg: 216. d y ong) 226. fog: 225. d’og; 237. fog: 
235. d y og) 314. Viog: 315. d'iog\ 330. Vilng : 331. d y ilng) 346. Vieng : 347. d’ieng ) 
481. fog: 480. d’og; 599. ftog: 595. d y iok) 607. Viog'. 606. d’iog] F. 140. Vi vdt: 139. 
d’tran; 185. Van: 186. d y dm) 206. Vwdr: 205. d’tvdn , 208. Vi vdn and d'wzn ) 241. Vizr: 
238. d y hr) 247. Vjat and d’jqtl 283. Van: 284. d y an) 314. Vien: 313. d y ien) 317. Viat 
and d'jat ; 331. Vwor: 329. d'udn. 

V ~ t: 

B. 14. Vpk: 13. tidk', K. 50. t'iam: 49. Ham. 

V ~ V: 

B. 306. Vying: 307. Viang) 628. Vpg: 629. Vug) F. 97. Viwdt: 96. Viwdt . 

V ~ d: 

B. 599. ftog: 598. diog; F. 283. fan: 285. dran. 
f ~ d’: 

F. 312. Vwdn: 311. d y pn. 
d ~ d’: 

B. 280. djog: 277. d’og; 445. dtgfc, : 447. d’teg; 592. djog: 593. d y iog) 605. dtoifc: 606. 
d'iog) 689. diog: 688. d'iog) F. 189. djan: 186. d y an) 194. diZn: 192, d y iln) 353. diU 
and d’tef 
d ' — ' t: 

B. 118. diung: 116. tiung) 250. diog: 253. tiog . 

d ~ V: 

B. 242. dying: 243. Viang) F. 189. dian: 187. Vian . 
d ~ d: 

B. 66. dying: 64. diang) 85. dijbng: 88. dilrvg) 269. diong: 275. d{ok) 594. diok: 
596. diukj 598. diog. 
d ~ d y : 

B. 66. diang: 70. d y ung) 663. didk: 672. d y mk. 
d ’ ~ t: 

B. 609. d'iong: 608. hong) 678. d y iog: 677. tiog) F. 19. d y wdn and tvwan) 183. d'iicdr: 
181. thvdr) K. 21. d y iap: 20. Hap. 

d’ ~ V: 

B. 29. d y dk: 30. Viak) 635. d’jfog: 634. Viok . 
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d 9 ~ d: 

B. 21. d’idk: 22. dpk; 298. d’idng: 300. didk; 465. d’dg: 466. didg; 470. d’dng: 471. 
didng ; 532. d’idg: 528. d png; 683. d’(og: 682. diok; F. 284. d’an : 285. djan. 

d ’ ~ <?’: 

B. 79. d’agr: 70. d’png- 
t ~ **: 

B. 116. iiung: 117. t’iung. 
t ~ d: 

B. 143. tiling: 144. diung; 274. tiok: 275. diok; 577. tiok: 576. diok', F. 19. tiivan: 
20. d\wan\ K. 51. tpp: 52. dpp. 

to ~ ts 

B. 219, 220. tedn#: 221. te’dn# 295. te^wp: 296. ts’ilng; 366. tsog: 367. ts’og; F. 32. 
tsiet: 33. ts’iet ; 214. tewan and ts’mt; 246. tsiwdt: 245. ts’iivdn. 
ts * — ' dz: 

B. 178. tepgr: 181. dzpgr; 378. tedn^: 379. dziang; F. 89. te|'gn: 91. dzjten; 122. tsiivdn: 
123. dzpvdn ; 214. tsjivdn: 215. dzjivdd. 
ts ~ dz’: 

B. 132. tsilng: 133. dz’ijtrug ; 176. tea<?: 177. dz’agr; 205. team?: 206. dz’dng; 219. tsang: 
222. dz’dng ; 256. tsfeng: 258. dz’fcng; 295. tsijbng: 297. dz’jtng ; 343. tefdgr: 344. dz’iog; 
353. tep<7: 354. dz’pg; 378. tedngr: 380. dz’dgr; 516. tsiung: 517. dz’iung; F. 34. teter: 
35. dz’idr', 27. te$an: 30. dz’iat; 64. tsjwdd and dz’iivdt; 72. te5n: 73. dz’an; 108. tsivdn: 
111. dz’wdt; 352. tsjZn and dz'jZn. 
ts ~ te: 

B. 93. tsiang: 94. tsiang; 176. tea<?: 179. tspg; K. 7. team: 8. tepm. 
te ~ te’: 

B. 172. tsuk: 173. ts’uk ; 284. te&j: 283. te’ogr. 
ts ~ s: 

B. 238. tsog: 241. sjgg‘, 667. te5gr: 668. F. 279. tswdd: 282. siivad; K. 14. 
team: 15. sam. 
ts ~ s: 

B. 238. tsog: 240. sidg ; 521. te^dA;: 527. sjok) K. 66. tspm: 67. 5pm. 
te ~ & 

B. 259. teroA:: 262. &*oA;; 285. tefogr: 291. ^jog; 364. tejiofc: 368. &6A;. 
ts ~ z: 

B. 372. tsdng: 371. zjang; K. 66. tepm: 68. zpm. 
te’ — dz: 

B 495. ts'idg: 497. dz{og- 
te’ — dz’: 

B. 221. ts’dng: 222. dz’dng; 296. ts’feng: 297. dz’ilng ; 319. te’p^: 320. dz’iog; F. 65. 
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ts’wvr and dz’u&r ; 131. ts’iwr: 130. dz’wdr', 166. ts’ivdt and dz’iivdd] 210. ts’wdn: 
211. dz’wan ; 325. ts’idr: 324. dz'idr- 
ts ■ — ' ts : 

B. 168. ts’fck: 167. fctfA;. 
te’ ~ 

F 60. ts’i$n: 61, 62. ts’j&n; 223. ts’iwan : 226. ts’iwar • 
ts ’ — dz’: 

B 319. 321. dz’{6g. 

ts ’ ~ «: 

B 365. ts’\uk . 370. $t*A:; 383. te’jog: 384. F 26. 37. «an; 332. te’nr^n: 

333. K. 75. te’am: 74. 8dm . 

to’ ~ f 

K 75. te’am: 76. yjam. 
ts ’ ~ & 

B 168. te’^A;: 185. $aA;. 
te’ ~ 2: 

B 383. ts’iog: 385. 2 $ 6 gr. 

dz ~ 

B 181. dzpg: 180. tsjdg. 
dz — ts’ : 

B 181. dzpg: 170. ts’pk- 
dz ~ 8l 

F 271. dz\wan: 280. s{wan\ 286. (fepr: 287. sidr. 
dz ~ 5 : 

B 493. dzjuk: 500. s$uA;; F 125. dziwvd : 127. s{wdd. 
dz ~ & 

B 671. dzi&j: 672. $ 6 ^; K 46. efepp: 45. §pp. 
dz ~ 2: 

B 450. (fe^aA;: 454. zja#. 
efe’ ~ &: 

B 177. dz’agr: 179. K 82. dz’pp: 84. tsdp. 
dz — ts’: 

B 162. dz’jang: 163, 164. ts’jang ; 458. dz’jak : 459. ts’&k- 
dz — dz’: 

B 320. dz’iog: 321. dz’iog. 
dz’ — s: 

B 621. dz’jog: 622. siog\ 673. dz’ak: 674. 

<fe’ ~ 4: 

B 162. dz’jang: 184. §jang\ K 55. dz’iap: 56. 
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ts ~ ts 

B 167. tsZk: 166. ts’Zk. 
ts ~ 8 ' 

B 666. tsog: 668. sdg . 
ts 9 ~ s : 

B. 316. ts’iang: 322. sangr. 
te’ — 

B 391. ts’jang : 393. 
te* — & 

B 164. ts'jang: 184. £jang- 
dz ' — 

B 80. dz'i&ng : 84. siong', 467. dz’idg- 469. spgr. 

8 ~ S'- 

B 241. 240. si6g\ 504. siog : 503. sog ; K 74. saw: 76. spin . 

« ~ £ 

B 286. 287. 293. siog: 289. &olc\ 552. sjpg: 553. $<*7; F 48. spr : 49. Spr. 

8 ~ Z\ 

B 384. sjogr: 385. zidgr; F 144, 145. sjat: 146. ziad. 
s ~ £ 

B 500. sfuk: 499. £{uk. 
s — z: 

K 67. spm : 68. zpm. 

p ~ 

I) 91. 92. p'ftk] 104. fi&k: 105. p'iek', 138, 139. p{og: 141. p'iog ; 186. pung: 

187. p'\ung\ H 12. pjwdt: 11. p’wat , 14. p'iwftd] 21. ppr: 22. p’iar; 31. pwdn: 32, 
33. p'wdn\ 152. pian: 153. 

p ~ 6’: 

D 30. pwdng : 31 — 35. b’wang', 38. 39. b’ieng ; 46. pi&ng: 47. b’ifing; 59. 

57, 58. 6’#&; 84. and b'ieng] 117. ptfgr, 116. ptfp: 118, 119. b'og\ 122. pwagr: 

123, 124. b’wdg] 130. piZgi 129. b'Zg\ 138, 139. p{og: 142. b'iog] H 20. ppr and b’pr, 
b'idt\ 38. pjwdn and b’iwdn ; 39. piat and b’iat] 56. pjwdn: 54. b’iwdn] 81. pitvdr: 
82. b'iwdr\ 84. p{wdt: 85. b'iwdt\ 115. pin: 113. b'{ln\ 120. pjwdt, 126. pj,wdd: 128. 
b’jwdr ; 150. piwdn : 151. b’jwdr. 

p' ~ 6’: 

D 97. p'jung: 98. b'{ung ; 105. 106. 6’te&; 114. p'iwang : 115. b'iwak ; 137. p’jfwgr: 

135. 141. p’iogr: 142. 6’jo^; 150. p’ogr: 151. 6’^; 155. p’jofc: 154. 6’g6&; 181. 

P H 29. p’tan, 30. p’jfarc: 27. 6’jf«n; 77. p'iwdn: 78. b'\w9n. 
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It is easily seen that whereas some of the alternations in these four series are 
quite rare, others are extremely common and regular and can be said to be some 
of the principal instruments of the Chinese language in word derivation. As par- 
ticularly important and normal I wish to point out two: 

The alternation of unaspirated surd and aspirated sonant: t — d\ k — g\ te — dz\ 

p ~ 6’; 

The alternation of aspirated surd and aspirated sonant: V — d\ k 9 — g\ ts y ~ dz\ 
p ’ ~ b\ 

We have to take up next a very intricate question: whether these four series of 
initials can be proved to alternate with certain other initials not yet discussed, 
and whether some of these latter initials have alternations between themselves. 
There are here six questions which have to be answered. Is there an etymological 
connection between: 

1. The k series and the laryngal explosive • ; 

2. The k series and p 

3. The k series and ng\ 

4. The t series and the ts series; 

5. The p series and m] 

6. n, n and L 

The first four of these questions I think must decidedly be answered in the af- 
firmative; of the last two the good examples are so few as to leave room for doubt: 
k etc. ~ • : 

A 1. kiting: 19. * yting ] 60. g'wang: 69. ‘wang] 186. kiang: 201. ‘iang] 245. kung : 249. 
•ung] 259. kung , 260. g'ung: 265. ‘ung] 266. giwang: 273. ‘wang] 328. g'iog : 329. ‘iog: 
353. kiog: 354. * iog] E 1. kwan and *t vat] 10. k'iwan: 30. ‘wdn] 37. g'wen: 49. ‘w?n] 
114. k'wan: 121. ‘wan] 117. g'iwtit: 123. ‘j wat ] 189. giwtin: 192. ’iwtin] I 1. giam: 11. 
‘jam] 2. g’iem: 12. ’em- 
k etc. ~ p 

A 64. g'ung: 66. yung] 76. g'wang: 87. ywang] 80. k’iung: 88. xiung] 140. kiwang , 
141. g'iwang: 152. p^an^r; 215. k’ung: 222. xi un 9 \ 307. kiok: 308. pofc; 362. kiog: 
364. %\6g\ ® 32. kan: 40. ^an; 73. kidt: 78. pa£; 195. g'ian: 109. p#n; 129. Irian, 
130. g'ian: 135. pan; 167. giwdn: 168. ptran*, 174. k'iad: 175. xitit] I 38. k'jtip: 39. 
Xitip] 77. g'dp: 80. XPP- 
k etc. ~ ng: 

A 250. kdng : 257. ngting] E 2. g'wan: 29. ngwdn] 79. kan, 80. kan: 86. ngan ; 128. 
k'an , 129. kian: 137. ngen] 138. giwdn: 142. ngitin ; 189. giwtin: 190. ngiwtin] 234. g'\H: 
235. ngjdt] 307. kwtit: 319. ngwtit] 318. far and ngdr] I 40. giam: 42. ngjtim] 63. 
k'pm: 66. ngidm . 
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t etc. — ts etc.: 

B 1. diang : 5. &iang] 17. d'iag: 19. stig] 70. d'ting: 83. Hang] 69. tdng : 83. Hang] 
101. t'ting: 110. sting', 106. t'iag : 111. stig] 151. tiak: 165. tsiak] 153. tlk: 167. tslk] 
157. ttig : 174. ts'tig] 203, 204. tdng: 205. tsang, 206. dz'ang] 230. tuk: 231. dz'uk] 
237. fog: 238. Uog] 264. fang: 286. stung] 271. t'tik: 288. sjak] 278. hog: 293. Hog] 
306. Viang, 307. Viang: 316. ts'iang] 312. t'ipg: 319. ts'iog, 320. dz'ipg] 314. t'idg, 
315. d'iog: 321. dz'iog ] 330. Viang: 334. sting] 333. Viak: 335. Hak] 342. d'iog: 343. 
tsiog, 344. dz'iog] 358. tieng , 359. d'ieng: 360. ts'ieng] 397. ttig: 400. Hak, 401. stig] 
398. diog: 402. ziog] 428. did] k: 428. dztig] 429. Vtig: 431. dztig] 446. dtik: 449. 

siek] 465. d'ag, 466. drag: 467. dz'iag, 469. stig] 485. d'iog: 495. ts'iog] 532. d'tig: 

540. ztig] 543. tiung: 547. dz'ung] 557. V6g: 558. sog] 560. tiog, 559. diog: 561. 

dz'iog] 562. d'iok: 565. siog] 600. tiog: 601. sog] 630. dtig: 633. stig] 670. tiog: 
671. dz'iog, 672. Hog] F 2. diwan: 9. dzjivan] 46. ttin and Han] 50. t' tin: 52. s\an] 
55. ttin: 56. s$n] 63. tswan: 67. siwdn] 83. t'tin: 87. tstin] 112. tian: 114. dz'ian] 118. 
d'iwan: 122. tsiwan , 123. dziwan] 119. d'iwat: 127, 128. sweat] 129. t'war: 131. ts'war, 
130. dz'war] 133. d'wat: 137. ts'wat] 192. d'tin: 196. §tin] 290. tiwan: 291. Hwar] 327. 
d'iwat: 328. dzjwad] 329. d'wan: 333. swan] 344. d'war: 345. dz'wan] K 3. diam: 5, 6. 
ts\am] 9. ttim: 7. tsam, 8. tsiam] 16, 17. d'iap: 19. dziap] 26. d'sm: 27. dz'iem] 28. 
d'am: 31. 6jam] 40. d'dm: 44. Ham] 41. d'am and dziem] 62. tiam: 64. tsiam. 
p etc. ~ m: 

D 3. b'ung: 12. mung] 100. pdk: 103. mdk] H 64. b'iwan: 66, 67. mwan] 71. b'iwan: 
72. mwan] 75. piwan: 76. miwan] 84. piwat: 90. miwat . 
n, n ~ l: 

C 49, 50. nipg, 48. njpg: 51. Hog] G 7. nipt: 14. Hat] 23. ntin: 17. liwan. 


The medial {intercalary, subordinate) vowels. 

I shall design here the word type without i, i, w (type kdn etc.) by 0. The 
theoretically possible alternations are the following: 

1. 0 - — 2. 0 i] 3. 0 ~ w] 4. 0 ~ iw] 5. 0 ~ iw] 6. \ ~ $; 7. j ~ w] 

8. i ~ w] 9. i ~ iw. 

Most of them are well represented: 

° ~ i: 

A 4. g'wdng: 6. gpeang, 7. giwdng] 8. king: 1. kiting] 32. kog: 31. k'iok] 66. p/w#: 
67. xiung] 76. g'wdng: 77. k'iwang] 83. g'eg: 84. g'jag] 89. %tik: 90. %itik] 98. kog: 
100. g'iog] 103. ngdng: 105. ngiang] 134. k'ang: 135. k'iting] 143, 144. kwlg: 145. kiwlg] 
149. kog: 150. hiog] 153. kting: 155. kiting] 156. kwting: 158. giwlng] 172. hang: 175. 
g'iak] 176. hwak: 177. giwak] 184. kting, 185. kting: 186, 187. kiang] 190. k'ung: 191. 
kiung] 196. kog: 197. hjpg] 209. kwting: 212. g\wlng] 213. k'ung: 216. k'iung] 246. k'og: 
247. g'{bg] 250. kting: 252. Hang] 257. ngting: 258. ngiang] 276. g'tvting: 277. giwang] 
278. g'wtik: 279. kiwak] 288, 289. * lk : 292. -$k] 302. kog: 305. kiog] 318. klk, 320. klg: 
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316. k'jtik, 332. g'ag: 333. giag', 336. g'Zg: 337. g'iag ', 365. g'og: 366. g'iog', B 29. d'dk: 

30. Vjak', 34. Fung : 39. t'iung', 46. d'ting: 48. d'iang ', 69. tdng : 70. d'jeng ', 69. 

75. fjait; 71. 72. Jiuwy; 92. tsdng: 94. tsjang ', 150. j’dA;: 151. foafc; 166. te’SJb: 

168. ts'j&k] 176. teagr, 177. dz’agr: 178. teiagr, 181. dzpgr, 179, 180. tsiag', 210. d'ang: 
213. 264. t'dng: 265. 276, 277. d’6^: 280. 284. tsdg: 285. tetog; 290. 

sogr*. 292. sjog', 311. d'og , 310. 313. dsogr, 312. t'iog', 318. ts'og : 319. ts'iog] 322. 

sdngr: 323. sjaA;; 355. sgny: 356, 357. signgr; 370. suk : 365. ts'iuk', 372. isdn^: 371. zian^; 
378. feawg: 379. dzjang', 403. Jan#, 405. d'ang: 407, 408. foan# 417. d'og and d'i&g\ 
424. Fog'. 426. /’jogr; 459. te’SA;: 458. dz'jak', 463. tstg: 462. tsiag’, 465. d’agr: 466. dia^; 
470. d'ang: 471. diang’, 480. d'og'. 485, 486. d'iog ', 551. sog: 553. ^’ogr; 588. tog'. 589. tiog : 
601. sogr: 600. 614. Jogr: 612, 613. ti 6 g\ 673. dz'ak: 674. 675. teaAr: 676. 

tsiak ; 691. d’c*;: 693. dVogr; C 1. AaA:: 2. Ipg ; 5. nd&: 6. nia&; 28. gridgr. 25. gliang ; 

34. nogr: 35. mogr; 52. fongr: 53. fcfangr; 70. log: 71. 72. nagr: 73. niag’, D 31 — 35. 

b'wang: 36. b'iwdng', 45. p'ting: 47. b'iting', 53, 54. b'og: 56. b'jog ', 67. wdn< 7 , 70. mting: 
68. miwang ', 86. pun*?: 87. piung', 126. pan*/: 127, 128. b'iting', 129. 6’ggr: 130. pi&j; 
148. pogr: 149. piogr; 150. p’ogr: 151. b'jog ; 152. £’6gr: 153. 6’iogr; 164. mogr: 165. miog ; 
186. yung: 187. p'jung', E 1. kwan, 2. g'wan , 3 — 7. g'wan: 8. kjwan, 9. g'jwan , 
k'jwan, 12. gjwan ', 19. An^aw: 22. gjwan', 25. <7’ war: 28. gjwar’, 32. Hn and gr’ian; 37 .g'wan: 
39. gjwar', 46, 47. ^war: 44, 47. ^iwar; 53. kwan: 54. kjwtin', 74. fed: 75. A^-ed; 95. 

*dn: 96. ‘/an; 106. to: 108. gr’iaA; 120. Artto, 119. A;*waJ: 117. g'jwat’, 122. *wa/: 

123. 132. Icwdn: 133. kjwan', 140. g'wad: 139. gjwtit', 154. * wan , 156. 'wan: 

158. 'jwtin, 161. * jwar', 185. g'tin: 186. g'jtin', 226. k'an , 228. g'ftn'. 230. gr’idn*, 231. 

k'at: 232, 233. g’jfa*; 300. k'an: 302. g'jan; 312—314. jfctmd, 307. kwtit: 315. kjwtid; 
319. ngwtit and ngjwtit', F 19. d'wan and tjwan', 63. tswan: 64. tsjwad ; 74. d’an: 75. 
Jjan; 166. ts'wat and dz'jwad ; 180. twar: 181, 182. ?$war, 183, 184. d'jwar', 185. Fan , 
186. d’dn: 188. /’ian, 187. han, 189 — 191. djan', 214. tewan and tsjwan', 214. tswan, 
ts'wt: 215. dzjwad ', 216. Jwan: 217. tiwan) 233. ts'war: 234, 235. 8 iwn, 236. 8 {wad\ 
259. (fan: 262, 263. d’mrc; 279. fcm*2d: 282. 283. 284. d'dn: 285. rfton; 

299. tdn: 301. tjan ; 308. swan: 309. siwar\ 316. d’d$: 317. d'jgt', 318. tdn: 319. iian\ 
333. swan: 332. ts'iwdn', 343. d'war: 342. d'iwdd) G 1. nan: 2, 3. njan', 25. Idt: 27, 

28. ZjaJ; H 10. pwat, 11. 12. piwftt, 14. p'iwad', 24. p'war: 23. p'\war\ 26, 27. 

b'tin: 27, 28. 6’jfan; 66, 67. mwan: 69. miwan ; 79. b'wat: 81. piwar' y 83. pt«7a<: 84. piwaL 
87. pjwar'y 125. p?ad: 126. piwad', 155. mwdn and mintin', I 8. -dm: 9, 10. *mm; 
12. *em: 13, 14. ’jem; 15 — 18. -aw: 19, 20. % iam\ 31. leap, 34. g'ap: 39. x\tip\ 43. %ap: 
44, 45. %{ap\ 50. * ap : 51. 'tap', 62. k'am: 63. k'iam', 64. ngam: 65. ngjam', 77. g'ap: 
80. xi d P> 83. k'am: 84. k'iam', K 1. tsdm: 5, 6. tsjam) 7. tsam: 8. tsjam) 28. d'am: 

29. d'{am', 36. ^dw: 38. dz'jap', 40. d'dm: 41. djam) 42. d'am: 43. jjam; 57. efdm: 
58. ?j[a/n; 74. sam: 76. spm; 81. dz’a/?: 82, 83. dz'jap', 87. nap: 90. map . 

0 — »: 

A 133. gr’sgr: 132. g'ieng', 196. hog: 198. kiog', 303. g'og: 306. kiog ; 346. g'og: 347. kiog', 
B 103. tdk: 104. d'idk; 159. tog: 160. tiog', 153. ttk: 152. tick', 235. d'ok: 236. d'iok; 
480. d'og: 484. d'idg', 503. sog: 504. siog', C 12. log: 13. Hog', 34. nog: 36. niog', 
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D 104. p$k: 105. p’iek] E 84. hvdd : 83. Iciwat ] 89. k’tvad : 88. kiivat ] 106. to: 107. 
fc’to; 128. Ar’dn: 129. han] 178. 'dn, 179. an: 180, 181. ian] 203, 204. k’ar: 205. 

k’iar] 224. Asn: 225. kien] 305. to; 311. g’ad: 309. k’iat, 316, 317. k’iad] 330. * at : 

331. 'ian] F 307. ser and siar] 326. dz’er: 324. dz’iar] 350. tsed : 351. tetar; G 11. 
grian: 12, 13. glian] I 21. g’am: 27. kiap] 31. kap, 32 — 34. g’ap: 35. kiap, 37. 

g’iap] 60. g'ap: 59. k'iap ] 83. A;’ara and k’iam] K 32, 33. d’am : 34. d’iam] 60. d’ap: 

61. d’iap . 

0 ~ it?: 

20. A gr’tin#: 21. g’wang] 50. gating: 49. g’iwang ; 51. g’ting: 52. g’wdng ] 73. tyting: 77. 
k’ywang ] 147. Fjbgr: 148. kywag] 202. 203. 'iwlng] 206. k’ting: 207. k’wang] 

331. to;: 330. k’wdk ] 335. gr’pgr: 334. g’iwtg] D 24, 25. mdk: 27. mwag] 37. &*#n <7 : 35. 

b’wang] 40. &’an< 7 : 42. b’wag] 43. midng: 44. miwang] 121. 122. /nt?9^; E 45. ^iar, 

42. ;^‘an: 46, 48. 52. Aj’jtan: 55. k’iwtin] 79. toi, 80. &an: 81. g’wdn] 99. Ar’an: 

100. k’wan ] 111. A;’an: 112. gr’u>aJ; 128. Ar’an: 132. Anmn; 142. ngidn, 143. ngjan : 
139. grjtto, 138. gjwan] 153. -yin: 158, 160. '{wdn] 185. g’dn: 187. hvan] 265. ’$n: 
266. * iwan] 268. 'jad: 270. ’jwtid] 291, 292. g’ian: 293, 294. gjw&n] 305. kat , 311. 
g’dd: 307. kwtit, 312, 313. hvdd ; F 41. tsian: 43. tsiwan] 112. tjan: 113. d\wan] 160. 

tan: 161. d’wdn] 259. d’dn: 265, 266. d’wdn] 261. tian: 267. tjwan] 302. djan: 303. 

tjwan] G 1. nan: 4, 5. nwdn] 7. njat: 8. niwat] H 21. pfar: 23. p’jwar] 26, 27. b’tin: 
31. pwan, 32. p’wan] 68. myen: 69. mywan ] I 38. A;’#^ an( l k’iwfib] 77. gr’ap: 78. g’wab] 
85. tep* 86. K 87. nap: 89. nu?a&. 

0 ~ iw: 

A 20. g’ting: 22. gjwang] 109. n^ggr: 110. ngywtg] 243. g'dng: 244. k’jwang] E 40. %dn: 
41. %\w&n\ 128. k’dn: 133. kiwan ] 300. k’dn: 301. k’jwtin] 305. to, 311. g’dd: 308. 
giwfit, 315. kjwdd] F 163. tat: 164. tiwat] 259. d’an: 269. d’ywan . 

0 — iw: 

A 8. tot#: 9, 10. kiweng , 11, 12. g’iweng. 

1 ~ t: 

A 58. giwlng: 57. g’iweng ] 129. Angn#: 130. An’engr; 192. 193. 197. Anop: 

198. Ariogr; 350. 349. *{ogr, 352. 354. ^’ch/: 356. *t6^; 363. 364. xjog: 

362. kidg] B 54. tiZng: 53. d’ieng ] 248. tiog , 253. Fjogr: 245. tfojfc; 302 — 304. dz’j&ng: 

305. dz’iek] 340. d’y&ng: 341. tieng] 485. d’iog: 484. d’iog] 559. diog: 560. tidg] 579. 

diog: 582. t’iog ] 592. 593. d’iog] 598. t7?ogr: 599. t’iog ; 605. d?oA:, 607. fiogr: 

606. d’iog] 689. d\og: 688. d’iog] C 35. njog: 36. niog] D 38. pi&ng: 39. b’ieng] 84. 

pilng and b’ieng] E 108. kyat, g’jat: 107. k’iat] E 220. 'far: 221. 'far] F 114. dz’ian: 
117. ts’iar] 148. dyar and t’far] 176. t'jfit: 174. d’ien] 248. d iad: 249. d’iad] 286. dzfar: 
287. sfar] 315. tiZt and tiet] 314. ti&n and t’ien] 353. diH and d’iet] G 31. Ifad: 32. 
liar] H 21. p{ar: 22. p J iar] 30. p’jgn: 29. p’ian] 153. p’jan: 152. pian] I 29. g’jam: 
37. g’iap] 84. k’itim: 83. k’iam. 
i ~ w: 

A 1. kjdng: 3. kwdng] 73. kydng: 76. g’wdng] 315. k’iak: 317. k’wdk] E 52. k’jan: 
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53. kwdn) 142. ngidn, 143. * ngian : 140. g'wad) 153. 'idn: 154. * wdn , 156. 'wan', 186. 
g'yin: 187. kwan) F 105. twat : 106. d'wat: 104. Vjat , 103. d'iat) 209. tsian : 210. is wdn j 
211, 212. dz'wan ) 261. £$an: 266. d'wdn) 311. dfan, (Tidn: 312. fwdn) G 2, 3. man'. 
4, 5. nwdn) H 21. jrhr : 24. p'wdr) 27. 6’raw, 30. p'ian: 31. pwan , 32. p’wdn) 45. 
6 Van- : 48. pwdn) 68. mien'. 66, 67. mwvn) 144 — 146. b’jad: 143. b'wad- 

i ~ 147.* 

A 93. g'ieng: 94. g'wtng) E 129. Ician: 132. kwdn) 309. k’iat, 316, 317. 1c iad'. 307. 
kwdt, 312 — 314. kwad) G 32. lidr'. 33. Iwdr) H 22. p'idr: 24. p'wdr\ 29. p’ian: 32. 
p'wan\ 89. miat : 88. mwat- 
i — iw: 

E 129. Ician : 133. kiwan\ 210. kidr: 211. g’iwer ; F 30. dz’iat : 31. dz'iwat] 281. 

278. dziwdn ; H 22. p’tar: 23. p'jwdr- 

The examples given are sufficient to show that the alternations 0 — t, 0 ~ w> 
i ~ », and quite particularly the first one (type kdn — Ician), are among the 
fundamental means of the Chinese language for creating derivates from one and 
the same word stem. 


The principal vowels. 

By alternations of all the vowels of the Archaic Chinese phonetic system the 
language has created an Ablaut system which is extremely rich and varied, and 
it is in this respect a true sister language of Tibetan, in which such an Ablaut 
plays a predominant part. I shall examplify first the alternations of the different 
varieties of the same principal vowel (d: a: d; d: o: 6: 6; t. e ; u : u ), and then the 
alternations of the different principal vowels. 

a — a: 

For the very numerous cases of type d: ia (kan: kian etc.) see alt. 0 — { above. 
Furthermore: 

E 2. g’wan: 3 — 7. g'wan', 79. kan: 80. kan) 121. wan: 122. 'wat) 124. kwdn: 125. g'wan) 
154. 'wdn: 156. 'wan) 178. 'an: 179. 'an) 252. 'an: 254. 'at) 333. kwdn: 334. g'wan) 
F 210. ts'wdn: 211, 212. dz'wan) G 4, 5. nwdn: 1. nan) H 136. pwdt: 137. b'wat) 
I 71. glam: 69. klam) K 1 . tsam: 2. dz'am- 

d ~ ft: 

A 76. g'wang: 73. kidng) 134. k'dng: 135. k’idng) 184. kang: 185. kting) 207. k'wang: 
209. kwdng, 206. k'ang) 250. kdng: 257. ngdng) 323. 'ak, ‘ag: 324. 'dg) D 35. b'wang: 
37. b'ang) 67. mdng: 70. mting) 91. pdk: 92. p'dk) 126. pang: 127, 128. Viang) 168. 
pdk: 169. pdk) 226. Van, 227. g'dn: 228, 229. g'dn, 230. g'jdn) 305. kdt, 312—314. 
kwad: 307. kwat, 315. kjwdd) F 73. dz'din: 72. tsdn) H 10. pwdt: 12. piwdt) I 47. 
Vam: 48. g'am- 
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a ~ ti: 

A 6. giwang: 7. giwting', 22. giwang : 20. g'ting’, 49. g'iwang: 50. gating) 77. k'iwang: 
73. kiting', 168. kjang: 170. kiting', 253. g'iang: 254. getting) 279. lciwak: 278. g'wtik', 
B 48. d'iang: 46. d'ting’, E 13. giwan and giwtin', 56. g'iwan : 55. k’iwtin', 108. 
and 143. ngian: 142. ngitin', 161. *nmr: 160. 'iwtin', 280. 281. iwtin', 

F 37. $aw: 26. ts'tin) H 27. b'ian and b’tin. 

o *** o'. 

A 124. Jcdg: 122, 123. kog; B 235. d'og : 237. i’og; 283. 285. tsiog ; 551. sfy: 

553. $<*7; C 34. noy: 35. mog; D 148. pdg: 149. piog’, 164. mog: 165. mjog. 

d ~ 6: 

A 124. kog: 121. 340. jfcog: 342. kdg: 340, 341. g'og : 343. 339. 

o ' — ' 6: 

A 305. kjog: 306. kiog', 340. g'og : 345. Ar’ogr; B 235. i’fljfe: 236. dm; 283. ts'og: 
284. 503. sog: 504. siog) 666. tsog: 667. tsog, 668. sog . 

o o: 

A 113. ngiog : 108. 122, 123. A:o^: 121. 218. g'og: 221. kog', D 52. b'og, 

49. b'ok: 53, 54. b'og) 151. b'jpg: 150. p'og) 153. b'iog: 152. b'og. 

0 — 6 : 

A 197. kiog : 199. kiog', 301. k'og : 300. Fog', 302. kog: 303. g'og', 347. kiog: 348. 
kiog', 349. m iog: 352. 'log', 354. * jpg : 356. Hog', 363. giog: 362. kiog', B 248. tipg, 253. 
hog: 255. tidg) 273. tick: 274. tidk, 275. diok) 280, 281. djog: 276, 277. d'og', 285. 
tsiog: 284. tedgr; 312. J’togr, 313. diog: 314. t'iog, 315. d'iog) 319. ts'jog, 320. dz'iog: 
321. dz'idg) 366. tsog: 367. ts'dg', 456. siog: 452. siok) 559. diog: 560. tidg) 588. tog: 
589. tiog) 691. d'og: 692. d'og', C 48. njog: 49, 50. n{og’, 70. log: 71. l\dg) D 181. 
p'jog: 182. b'jog. 

6 — 6 : 

A 121. g'6k: 125. k'idg) 344. k'og: 345. k'og', D 53, 54. b'og: 56. b'fdg) 117. pdg: 
118, 119. b'og. 

1 ' — ' e‘. 

For the numerous cases of this alternation see alt. 0 ~ i and 0 ~ » above. 
ti ~ u: 

A 36. k'tik: 37. kuk', 215. k'ting: 214. k'ung) 268. kiting: 270. k'juk) B 42. d'tig: 
41. d'uk) 123. ttik: 125. Viuk) 115. d'ting: 116. tiung) 626. t'ting: 625. Vung) D 86. 
pting: 87. piung ) 90. b'ting: 94. p'uk) 101, 102. b'tig: 98. b'iung) 135, 136. b'itik: 
i37. p'iug. 

a ~ e: 

A 1. kiting: 8. king’, 6 giwang, 7. giwting: 11, 12. g'iweng) 52. g'wting: 53. kiweng) 
91. kang: 93. g'ieng', 115. yiang: 117. xieng) 134. k'ang, 135. kiting: 136. g'lng) 184. 
kdng, 185. kting: 188. kieng’, 207. k'wdng, 209. kwting: 212. giwlng) 240. kiang: 241. 
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k'iwlng] 253. g'fing , 254. g'fing: 255. Icting] B 5. bang: 6. stig] 48. d'fing: 53. d'ieng, 
46. d'dng, 44. fdng: 54. tfing] 108. sfing : 110. sting] 136. d'dng: 138. d'ieng ; 151. 
tfik: 154. ftek] 265. dfing , 264. 266. 338. ts'ang: 339. ts'ieng] 391. ts'iangz 

392. ts'fing] 405. d'ang, 407, 408. tying: 410. fifing, 412. t'ieng] 444. dfik: 445. rfi&b; 
458. (fe’iafc: 459, 460. ts'Zk] 462. 403. tstg] 529. 531. Wc] 660. fijak : 

661. dfik] C 58. Vying: 59. Ifing, 60. lieng] D 1. b'dng: 2. p&ng] 6. writing: 9. mieng ; 
31. b'wdng: 38. pfing, 39. b'ieng] 183. p'iwang: 184. p'ting] E 9. g’iwan, 12. gitvan, 

13. gjwdn: 15, 16. g'iwen] 34. g'ian: 36. g'iwen] 52. k'fin: 57. kfin, 58. g'ien] 63. kioat: 

64. kiet] 86. ngan: 87. ngfin] 117. g'jwdt: 118. g'iwet] 232, 233. gr’^aJ: 234. 252. 

* dn : 253. ’fin] 254. *aJ: 255. 268. 'fid: 269. ’fid] F 30. dz'iat: 32. tsiet, 33. ts'iet: 

54. tdn: 55. tfin] 88. dz'ian: 89, 90. tsfin] 175. fat: 176. ffit] 186. d'an: 188. fign, 

189. dian: 192. d'fin, 194. dfin] 201. fat: 200. d'iet] 218. fan: 219, 220. tfin] 
271. dziwan: 276, 277. dziwtn] 334. sign: 335. sfin] 346. d'iad: 347. fifit] G 7. 

nfit: 9. nfit] 50. Ifit: 51. I fit] H 1. p'iwdn: 2. p'ien] 29. p'ian, 30. p'fin: 37. pien] 

46. pwdn, 45. b'fin: 47. pien] 73. b'iwdn: 74. p'fin] 123. 124. pi&A; 152. pian : 

154. 

a ~ 9 : 

A 29. Mng: 30. fogr, 73. kfing: 78. 92. g'fing: 114. %fing] 153. kdng, 155. 

kfing: 163. kfik] 169. kiting: 172. kdng, 175. g'fik] 229. kwdng: 231. g'wdng] 257. 
ngdng: 258. ngfing] B 64. fifing: 70. fiifing] 265. dfing, 264. 267. 335. 

336. sp/;; 406. Jian#: 411. 662. fi'fik: 663. dfik] C 24. Ifing: 26. Ifing] 

56. ndng: 57. nfing] D 31. b'wdng: 40. b'dng, 42. b'wdg] 168. pdk, 169. pdk: 170. 
pfik] E 1. lcwdn, 2. g'wan, 3 — 7. g'wan, 12. g\wan, 9. g'fiuan, k'fixin, 13. giwdn: 
19. ktvdn, 17. k'wdn, 22. gjrmn, 21. kiwdn] 47. and 53. kwdn, 54. kiwdn, 

55. k'jwdn: 60. kwdn, 61. k'wdn] 63. kwdt: 67. kwdt] 72. gr’jaJ: 73. kfit] 117. g'iwdt, 
116. k'iwdt: 117. g'\wdt, 120. kwdt, 119. k'wdt] 130, 131. g'ian: 134. g'fin] 143. ngfin, 
142. ngfin: 139. giwdn] 140. g'wad, 139. gjwdt: 141. gfiodd] 250. ywan: 251. %fin] 
259. ’fiodn: 260. ’fiudn] 263. giwdn: 264. g'fivdn] 280. ’{wan, 281. ’fiodn: 282. ’fiodn] 
300. k'dn, 302. g'ian: 303. g'dn, 304. kfin] 307. kwdt, 308. gfiodt: 310. gfiodt] 314. 
kwdd and kfid] 319. ngwdt, ngfiodt and ngwdf, 320. ngfid: 321. ngfid] 325. giwdn: 326. 
gfiodn] 332. g'fin: 331. kfin] F 1. dfioan: 2. dfiodn] 88. dz'ian: 95. sidn] 114. dz'ian: 
115. dz'todn] 152. dz'wdd: 153. dz'fiodd] 158. sfioad and sfiodt] 161. d'tvan: 162. d'wdn] 
210. ts'wan, 211. dz'wan: 214. tswdn, 213, 214. tsfiodn] 228, 229. tfin: 230, 231. tfin] 
271. dzfioan: 278. dzfiodn] 310. tdn: 311. fifin, d'fin] 337. ts'fioad: 338. swdd] G 15, 
16. Ifin: 17, 18. Ifiodn] 29, 30. Ifid: 49. Ifid] H 1. p'fiodn: 3, 4. pfiodn] 12. p{wdi, 

14. p'fiodd: 13. p'fiodt, 15. p'fiodd] 31. pwdn, 32. p'wan, 27. b'dn, b'fin: 38. p{wdn, 
b'iwdn] 40. b'fiodt: 41. b'fiodt] 58, 59. b'todd and b'wdt] 73. b' fiodn: 75. pfiodn] 88. mwdt, 
89. miat: 90. miwdt, 91. miwvd] 92. man: 93. mwdn] 122. pfid: 125. pfid] 148. b'iwdn: 
149. b'iwdn] I 4. g'ap: 5. top] 8. m am, 9, 10. 'fim: 15 — 18. 'dm, 19, 20. ’fim] 
21, 22. g’am: 24 — 26. g'dm] 27. kiap: 28. g'dp] 47. k'am: 49. k'fim] 60. g'ap, 59. 
k'iap: 61. g'fip] 64. ngam, 65. ngfim: 66. ngfim] 74. g'iap: 77. g'dp] K 1. tsdm, 
2. dz'am, 5. tsfim: 7. ts?m, 8. tsfim] 3. dfim: 4. tfim, 9, 10. tfim] 20. tfip: 23. tfip] 
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36. tsdm : 37. ts’idm ; 38. dz’igp: 39. sdp; 40. rf’am, 41. djam : 43. didm; 57. 

58. ijam: 59. rf’aw; 64, 65. tsiam: 66. tsidm ; 72. dz’am: 73. dz’jdm ; 77. dz’am: 
78. ts’jdm. 

a ~ e: 

A 184. 189. g’weng ; 229. kwang : 230. g’weng ; 330. k’wdk: 331. Arefc; E 9. 

k’iwan , 12. giwan: 20. k’iwen; 84. fcuxid, 83. Him*: 82. gr’weJ; 124. fcwtfn, 125. g’wan: 

127. gjwen; 128. Hdn, 129. Han: 137. npen; 191. *i5n: 193. 'jaw; 236. g’wdt: 237. 

p’u’eJ; I 8. *<2m: 12. -em; 9. *iam: 13, 14. 21, 22. gr’ara: 23. gr’era; 40. gr^am: 41. 

< 7 ’em; 60. gr’ap, 59. k’iap: 61. gr’jep; 72. Ham: 73. gr’era; 74. g’iap: 75. gr’ep; K 20. 
tiap: 22. fo'ep; 24. Ham: 25. sem. 
a ~ o: 

A 106. w^Ar: 108. n#0A;; 120. gr’aAr: 121. gr’oA;; 239. g’dng: 242. &5ngr; B 165. tsjak : 
187. e$oAr; 265. dying, 264. J’angr: 269. d\6ng; 272. ?jaH 273. ?joA;; 288. siak : 292. 

e$ogr; 306. Viang, 307. Viang: 308. t’i&ng; 416. ?iagr: 420. ta'6gr, 417, 419. cTiogr; 450. 

dziak, 454. ziagr: 452. H6A;, 456. 518, 519. tsjak : 521. JHdAr; 585. TfaH 586. 

d’gdA;; C 3. niang: 4. ndnp; D 18. wwJgr: 21. m<5gr; 160. mdg: 161. mjog; 162, 163. 
mdg: 164. mog, 165. miog. 
a ~ u\ 

A 14. ytik: 15. %iuk; 20. g’ting: 25. g’ung ; 51. gr’Sngr: 54. Arwngr; 73. lcjting, 77. 
k’jwang : 79. kiung, 80. k’iung ; 92. g’iting: 95. A*wnp; 169. kiting: 173. g’jung; B 46. 
cTSngr, 44. *’5np: 56. *unp; 119. *’<SA;: 123. JwA;; 120. d’aA;: 124. d’uk; 130. (Tdn^: 
131. d’ung; 141. tiang: 143. ?innp; 151. tiak: 155. tuk; 198. tang: 199. d’ung; 228. d’tik: 
230. tuk’, 361. ts’dng: 362. ts’ung; 405. d’dng, 407, 408. tiang: 414. djung’, 406. tiang: 
413. d’ung’, 498. sdk: 500. sjuk, 499. ijuk; 507. tjak: 509. d’juk’, D 1. b’ting: 3. b’ung ; 
6. mting: 12. mung’, 46. piting: 48. p’jung ; 62. piting: 63. p’iung; 79. rrvting: 81. mung; 
83. b’iwang: 87. piung; 89. 6’5np: 90. b’ung’, 92. p’SA;: 94. p’nAr, 95. piting: 97. p’iung, 
98. b’jung’, 178. naSgr: 180. miug. 
e ~ e: 

B 101. t’jlng: 102. d’engr; E 64. HeJ: 69. gr^weJ; 225. Hen: 224. Aren, 
e — a: 

A 145. kjwlg: 148. kiwdg; 288 — 291. *gAr: 293. ’jdk’, 296. HeAr: 298. kjdk’, 334. g’iwlg: 
335. g’idg', 336. g’lg: 337. q’jdg; B 10. tiling: 11. d’idng; 20. tjlng: 21. (TpA;; 27. d’jlng: 
28. Vidng’, 77. cTtegr: 79. <fagr; 232. dz’ilg: 233. *Hagr; 266. tieng: 267. foanp; 394, 395. 
tilg: 396, 397. tidg; 445. djlk: 447. d’ieg: 448. d’dg; 468. silg: 469. sjdg’, 510, 511. d’ieg: 
513. tidg’, 630. dilg: 631. tjdg; 633. sitg: 632. tsjdg’, C 64. lieng: 65. Ijdng’, E 36. g’iwen: 

37. g’wdn; 57. kiln, 58. g’ien: 60. ktvdn, 62. k’wdn; 64. kiet: 67. kivdt’, 118. g’iwet: 
120. kwdt, 119. k’wdt; 214, 215. *??n: 216. .pn; 265. ?gn: 266. *^n; 283. ’In: 284. 
’dd\ F 89. tsjln: 95. sidn’, 121. dziwln: 123. dzjwdn', 232. cPten: 231. tidn; 276. dzjwln: 
281. sidn', 288. d’iet: 289. t’idd) 305. siln: 306. sidn; 320. tsjln: 321, 322. ts’idn; 
H 74. p’jln: 75. piwdn', 115. pjit: 117 — 119. piwdt; 116. pjlt: 120, 121. pjiadt; 124. 
pild: 125. pjdd, 126. pjwdd; 141. pild: 142. pjwdd . 
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e o: 

A 96. k’jtg: 99. Hiog] 109. nglg: 113. ngiog ; 143, 144. kw&g, 145. lciw&g: 149. kog, 
150. Hog] 193 — 195. g'ieg , 192. Htg: 197. Hog , 198. Hog , 199. B 58, 59. tAtg: 
61. d'iog] 85. ditng: 89. Viong] 147. dijhig: 148. hong] 174. ts'ilg: 182. tsog] 209. 
sieng : 208. sog ; 261. 262. 331. d'ilng , 330. Fteng: 332. d’dng] 479. d’ieg: 

486. 578. dtig: 579. D 129. Hlg: 131. Hog. 

e ~ u: 

A 129. kfong, 130. kieng: 131. g'ung ] 210, 211. Hieng: 214. Hung, 215. Hung', 
264. *gngr: 265. *tmg; 283. gr’iegr: 284, 285. giug] B 8. htng: 12. tung ] 54. ti&ng: 
56. Jwngr; 85. dilng, 88. dilng: 90. diung ] 112. frengr: 115. d'ung] 113. titng: 116. hung, 

118. diung ] 154. tf’teA;: 155. JwA;; 229. tiek: 230. tuk] 232. dz'fyg: 231. dz'uk] 375. 

Fieng: 376. ts'ung] 410. dijhng: 414. diung] 442. tsj&ng: 443. ts'ung ', 520. ts&k: 523. 
teittA;; C 31. lieng: 32. fon$r, D 2. pgr*#: 3. Hung] 8, 9. mieng : 11, 12. mung] 28. mieng : 
29. mung] 173, 174. 175. mwgr. 

e ~ a: 

A 83. g'eg: 84. g'iag] 230. g'weng: 231. g'wang] E 20. Hi wen: 22. giwan] 74. ibed, 
75. Am?: 76, 77. Had] 137. ngen: 134. g’ian] 182. g’en: 183. Hwdn] 275. g’ien, 276. 
Her: 277. Adar; F 307. ser and sidr] 326 dz'er: 324. dz'iar] H 68. mien: 66, 67. mtoan, 
69. miwan] I 12. 'em, 13. 14. 'iem: 15 — 18. *am, 19, 20. -pm] 23. g'em: 25. g'am] 
61. g’iep and g’iap] 75, 76. g'ep: 77. g'ap] K 22. hep: 23. hap] 26. d'em: 28. d'am, 
29. d'pm] 27. dz'{em: 31. siam. 

e o: 

A 16, 17. yvag: 18. yiog] 97. Hiag: 99. Hiog, 101. g'iog] 138. yiag: 139. yog] 
147. Hiag: 150. Hog] B 2. drag: 3. hog] 106. Fiag: 107. Fiog] 176. tsag, 177. dz ag, 
179. tsiag: 183. tsiog] 247. Viag: 253, 254. t{og] 267. ipng: 269. diong] 300. diak: 

301. didk] 382. dziag: 383. ts'iog, 384. siog, 385. ziog] 401. stag: 402. z\6g] 501. siag: 

502. sog] 513. hag: 515. d'og] 532. d'iag: 533. diog] 537. ts'ag: 538. ts'og] 570. d'ag: 
571. tog] 587. tpg: 588. tog, 589. hog] 597. diag: 598. diog] 619. Viag: 620. tog] 
623. Viag: 624. Viog] 644. tsiag: 645. tsog] 647. tsiag: 650. dz'og] D 145. p'wag: 146. p'og. 

a ~ u: 

A 78. Hpng: 79. Hung] 172. Hang: 173. g’iung] 267. Hwang: 268. Hung] 326. Hak: 
327. giuk] 368. g'iwag: 367. Hug] B 411. tang: 413. d'ung] 470. d'ang, 471. diang: 
472. Fung] 505. diang: 506. hung] 542. hang: 543. hung] 603. d'ang: 604. diung] 
652. tsiak: 653. siuk] 684. d’ak: 685. d J uk] C 61. liang * 62. liung] D 10. mang: 11, 

12. mung] 122. pwag, 123, 124. Hwag: 125. Hiug] 133, 134. Hwak: 135, 136. Hiuk] 

179. mwag: 180. miug] 188. Hwag and Hug. 

o ~ u: 

A 43. 'ok: 44. • uk ] 63. kong: 64. g'ung] B 89. Viong: 90. diung] 103. tok, 104. d'idk: 
105. tiuk] 114. d'i&ng: 117. Viung] 122. tiok: 123. tuk] 216. d'ong: 217, 218. Fung] 

259. tsjok: 246. tiuk] 269. diong: 270. diung] 369. siok: 370. suk] 364. tsiok: 365. 
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ts'iuk: 389. tong : 390. tung’, 475. tiok: 477. tjuk; 508. d'iok: 509. d'iuk’, 521. tsiok, 
522. ts'iok: 523. tsiuk ; 594. diok : 596. r7iu&; C 66. nozi^r: 67. niung ; D 4. p'iok: 5. 

49. 6’o&: 51. 185. p'idng: 187. p'jung. 

Combined alternations. 

We now revert to the question posed on p. 90 above. Is it reasonable to com- 
bine words which offer, not one alternation but two or more? Let us take the 
third example given there: E 93. g'dt »how»: 94. &V 9 r»how». Semantically the 
combination is very good; but we have to accept no less than four alternations, 
concerning every element of the two words. We have attested above the indu- 
bitable existence of the four alternations: g ’ — k' (very common); 0 — i (very 
common); & ~ * (very common); t ~ r (quite certain and fairty common); are we 
then authorized to pose the affinity of the two words »how»: g'dt: k'iar, which 
supposes those four alternations? 

Theoretically, I should say that we are; but I want to emphasize that here, as 
in all linguistics, the conclusiveness of the argumentation depends upon the ques- 
tion whether we can find many parallel examples, showing the 
same combination of alternations. If we can, then I think nobody 
can deny the correctness of our deductions. That is why I wish to give here some 
fairly extensive examples of double alternations (in order to simplify matters I 
limit the demonstration to two elements: principal vowel and final consonant): 

Alternations a ~ e and ng — k ~ g (ang ~ ek , ang ~ eg, ak — eng , ak ~ eg)’. 

B 407. tiang: 415. d$k‘, C 9. niang: 11- ntk’, A 140. kiwang : 145. kiwlg’, 186. kiang: 
192. kfeg’, B 5. §{ang’. 6. siZg’, 48. d’iang: 58. tiZg] I) 127, 128. b'idng: 129. b'Zg, 
130. pijtg', B 333. Viak: 330. t'i&ng’, 335. siak: 334. silng. 

Alternations a ~ a and ng ~ k ~ g ( ang — dk, ang ~ dg , ak ~ dg, ag ~ dng): 

A 155. kidng : 163. kpk’, 168. kiang, 169, 170. kiang’. 175. g'pk’, B 427. dmng: 
428. d'idk’, A 73. kidng: 84. g'ipg’, 92. g'idng: 97. k y pg’, 135. k'idng: 137. g'pg; B 1. 
diang: 2. dpg’, 66. dying: 79. d'dg’, 108. siang: 111. spg', 162. dz'jang: 177. dz'dg ; 
210. d'dng: 214. dpg’, 243. Viang: 247. Vpg’, 381. dzjang: 382. dzpg; 399. siang: 
401. spg', 427. d{ang: 429. Vpg', 535. tsiang: 540. zpg\ 639. siang: 640. spg’, B 97. 
djak: 99. dpg’, 119. fak: 126. Vpg', 444. diak: 448. d'dg', 498. sdk: 501. spg\ 507. tiak: 
513. tpg', 637. Vdk: 638. d'dg', B 207. dz'ag: 206. dz'dng ; 416. tiag: 411. tdng ; D 18. 
mdg: 10. mdng. 

Alternations a ~ o and ng ~ k ~ g ( ang ~ ok, ang — og, ak ~ og, ag ~ ok): 

A 118. k’dng: 121. g'ok’, 201. ’iang: 205. ’iok’, 250. kdng: 256. k'ok’, B 265. diang: 
273. tiok, 275. didk', 286. siang, 287. &ang: 289. £iok’, C 16. Idng: 19. liok ; 24. liang: 
27. liok’, D 45. p'dng: 49. b'ok’, A 118. k'ang: 122, 123. kog’, 186, 187. kiang: 197. 
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kjpg, 199. kydg) B 1. Sjang : 3. Udg) 48. d'iang: 61. d'idg) 242. dying : 250 — 252. djog; 
265. dying : 280. djpg , 278. tiog\ 307. Vying : 312. Z’iogs 314. Z*i6gr, 361. ts'ang : 367. 

381. dziang : 385. 399. stang: 402. zidgr; 407. zVan< 7 : 418. 406. tiang: 

420. 440. d'dng: 441. Zogr; 554. Viang: 557. Z’6gr; C 14. Z^angr: 15. Ziogr; 16. Zan^: 

20, 21. Hog) 69. lang: 70. log , 71. D 6. mdng: 20. mogr; 45. filing: 53, 54. b J og) 

46. pfiing: 55. piog) 62. pying: 66. p’jogr; 67. mdng, 70. mdng: 71. mto^; 79, 80. mdng: 
82. 127, 128. Vying: 131. b'og) A 120. g'dk: 122, 123. kog, 124. kog) B 119. 

Vdk: 127. tdg) 165. tsiak: 183. tsjpg) 271. Vak: 279. tiog) 272. tjak: 278. tiog) 288. 
6iak: 292. siog ) 323. 319. ts'jpg) 335. 337. siogr, 450. dzjak: 456. siog) 

581. dz'dk: 583. Z^’og; B 454. ziag: 452. ^<5A;. 

Alternations a ~ u and ng ~ k ~ g (ang ~ wA;, ak — ag * — ' un#): 

A 266 gnoang: 271. gr’juA;; B 554. Viang: 556. d’wA;; D 89. b'dng: 94. p’tdk; A 90. 
Xi&k: 88. %iung) B 120. d'ak: 116. tiung) 119. Vak: 115. d'ung) D 91. pdk: 90. b'ung: 
100. pdk: 97. fi\ung , 98. bHung ) D 18 ttuS#: 11. mung . 

Alternations e ~ a and ng ~ k ~ g (eng ~ eA;, 67i^ ~ egr, ek ~ ey): 

A 159. g'ieng: 162. Aj’afc; B 8. Zigny: 13. zVaA;; 53. d'ieng, 54. Zggngr: 57. dial:; 68. 
Zten< 7 : 74. tdg ) A 136. g’grw/: 137. gr’jagr; B 101. t'feng: 106. t'iag) 110. silng: 111. shg) 
355. sing, 356, 357. sting: 354. dz’pg , 353. Z$ia< 7 *, 445. cZjgA;: 448. d’a^*, 520. tsiik: 
524. cZzpgr; 531. Zg k: 532. d’jfagr. 

Alternations e ~ o and ng ~ k ~ g (eng ~ o&, cngr — og, ek ~ og, eg • — ' o£): 
A 202. ‘jfgngr: 205. *ioA;; B 101. Vieng: 104. d’toAr, 112. tieng: 122. ZtoA:; A 8. Icing: 
13. kog) 61. g'ieng: 65. g'og) 93. g'ieng: 102. k'iog ) 210, 211. Vieng: 220. Ar’uxj; B 53. 
d'ieng , 54. Z?gngr: 61. cTtdgr; 101. Viing: 107. Z’tog; 112. tieng: 127. tdg ) 340. d'{ing, 
341. Zten^: 342. d'idg) 412. Vieng: 418. d'iog ; C 44. lieng: 45. Idg) B 154. Viek: 159. 
tog) 239. siek: 241. sijdg) 415. diik: 418. d'idg) 642. d'iek: 643. didg) 658. diik: 659. 
dy>g) C 39. liek: 43. Uog) D 15 — 17. miek: 21. mog) 159. miek: 161. mijdg) A 109. ngig : 
108. ngok) B 510. d'ieg: 508. d'idk\ 563. d'ilg: 562. d'idk] 578. ditg: 576. diok. 

Alternations e ~ u and ng ~ k ~ g (ek ~ imgr, eg ~ ung, eg ~ -uA:): 

B 520. ZaigA;: 516. tsmng ) D 15, 16. rm'eA;: 11. mung) A 24. Arggr: 25. g'ung) 193. 

191. kiung) B 58. Z^: 56. zim^; D 88. 6’jfggr: 87. piung) B 479. d'ieg: 477. tiuk) 
510. d'ieg: 509. d'iuk. 

Alternations a ~ o and ng~k — g (dng ~ ok, dng ~ og, dk ~ og, 9g ~ ok): 
B 267. tiang: 21 A. tidk) 298, 299. d'iang: 301. dwk) 470. d'ang, 471. diang: 475. 

tiok) 603. d'ang: 605. diok) C 26. liang: 27. liok) B 411. tang: 417. d'6g) 470. d'ang, 

471. diang: 483, 486. d'idg) 528. diang: 533. dijbg) 603. d'ang: 606. d'iog) D 10. mang: 

21. mdg) A 162. k'ak: 166. kog) 326. kiak: 328. g'idg) B 57. diak: 61. d'iog) 317. ts'pk: 

319. ts'iog, 320. dz'iog , 321. dz'iog) 336. siak: 337. siog) 474. tiak: 483. d'idg) 539. 

siak: 541. Hdg) 569. tak: 571. tog) 572. tsiak: 573. dz'iog) C 22. Ipk: 23. log) B 106. 
t'iag: 104. d'idk) 126. t'iag: 122. tidk) 179. tsiag: 187. swk) 329. spg: 328. site) 352. 
t'ag: 350. djok) 597. drag: 594. didk) D 172*. b'wag: 171. pidk . 
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Alternations a ~ u and ng — k ~ g ( dng ~ uk, dng ~ ug, dg — ung, vg ~ uk): 
D 40. b'dng : 41. p’iuk ) 132. panp: 135. b'iuk) A 181. p’anp: 182. A^op; D 132. panp: 
137. p'iug) A 84. pVap: 80. kiung, 79. kiung) 97. A;’?ap: 95. Hngf; B 126. jVap: 115. 
d’ung) 329. spg : 326. sjung) 524. dziap: 516. tsiung , 517. dziung) 628. fpgr, 629. ?’iagr: 
626. £’wnp, 625. J’nnp, 627. Jnnp; 654. teap: 655. sung) B 106. t’idg: 105. link) 126. Vpg: 
123. tuk, 125. V{uk) 513. iidg: 509. d'iuk) 597. kidg: 596. JiaAr, D 42. ^wap: 41. p’iuk. 

Alternations o ~ u and ng ~ k ~ g (ok ~ ung , 0*7 ~ nnp, og ~ nA;, o& ~ np): 
A 41. jfcoA:: 40. g'ung) 128. 127. ^nnp; B 76. tok: 72. ta'nnp; 122. t\ok\ 115. d'ung) 

328. siok : 326. siung) 605. dfok: 604. diung ; A 65. p’op: 64. g'ung) 101. g’ipg: 95. kung ) 
220. &’top: 213. k’ung, 216. kiung) 221. A;6p: 214. kung) 225. ^iop: 222. xi un 9> ® 127. 

115. d’wnp; 225. d’op, 226. *’dp: 223, 224. dinnp; 417. d’op, 417, 419. d’%6g: 413. 
d'ung ; 494. foifop: 490. tsung) 481. r<5p: 472. tf’nnp; 606. d'iog, 607. J’jop: 604. diung ; 
D 21. mop: 11. mung) 55. /nop: 48. p'iung ; 66. p’?op: 63. p'iung) 74. wop: 73. mung) 
82. raiop: 81. mung) A 272. A;?6p: 270. kiuk) 328. p’idp: 327. pinAr, B 107. ft'op: 105. 
?*uA;; 127. *6p: 123. tuk , 125. 159. fop, 160. ft*<5p: 155, 156. tuk) 253, 254. ?*op: 

246. tiuk) 367. fo’6p: 365. ts'iuk ) 486. d'iog: 477. tiuk) 515. d'6g: 509. d'iuk) 538. ts'og: 
536. fowA;; 550. dz'og: 549. dz’nA;; 557. *’<5p: 556. d y uk ; C 42, 43. Iidg: 40. ZuA;; A 280, 
281. A30A;: 284, 285. p$wp. 

Alternations a * — ’ e and n ~ t * — r d (an • — ' et, ad * — ' et, at * — ' en): 

E 230. g’ifin: 234. g'i&V, 252. % dn: 255. *iet) F 346. d'iad: 347. ti%t) 297. tsai : 

296. dz’g'gn. 

Alternations a — a and n~t — d ~ r (an ~ aJ, an — ad, an ~ ar, a* ~ 
an, aJ ~ ad, aJ ~ ar, ad ~ an, ad ~ dt, ad ~ ar): 

E 53. kwdn : 67. jhoaJ; 259. 'iivftn: 261. m jwdt) F 107. ts'uxin: 111. dz'wdt) 132. dyuoan: 
133. d'wdt) H 111. p'iwtin: 120, 121. piwdt) E 302. g'jan: 314. kidd) F 210. ts'wdn : 

215. dziwdd) H 112. piwtin: 126. piwdd) E 1. kwan , 2. g’wan , 3. g'wan\ 25, 26. g'wdr) 

40. ^dn: 45. ^*ar; 90. giw&n: 92. giwvr) 135. ^tan: 136. 149. kwdn, 150. g'wan: 

152. gr|war; 157. *tmn: 162. m wdr) 199. ^dn: 200. F 27, 28. foian: 34. tsidr , 35. 

dz'idr) 172. ^t4xJn: 180. ft^r; 304. tsjan : 306, 307. «iar; G 1. ?ian: 10. njar; H 45. b'\an\ 

52. piar; E 63. kwdt : 60. A^an, 61, 62. k'wdn) 139. giwdt: 138. gjwdn , 184. kiwftt: 

183. k’wdn) 305. kat : 303. gr’an; F 109. tswdt : 108. tswdn) 164. 162. d'wdn) 

H 39. piat, b'jat: 38. piwan, b'iwdn) 136. pwat: 135. punn) E 72. g'iat\ 76. kpd) 139. 
giwtit: 141. giwdd) 244. kiat: 245. fad) 305. kat: 314. Jcidd) 319. ngiwtit: 321. ngjdd) 
G 26. l&t, 27. liat : 31. Ipd) H 11. p'wdt, 12. piwdt : 15. p’jivdd) 114. ptaJ: 125. piad; 
E 91. giwftt: 92. giwdr) 93. g’at: 94. A;’|‘ar; 305. kat: 318. for) F 4. tjwat: 6. djunr) 
30. dz'iat: 34. tsidr, 35. dz'idr) 257. sjat: 258. ar; E 24. giwad: 22. giwdn) 140. g'wad : 
138. giwdn) 311. p’dd: 303. p*an; F 279. tswdd: 278. dziwdn) E 103. &dd: 102. k'idt) 
315. kiwdd: 310. g{wdt) F 134. t’tvad: 133. d'wdt) 158. siwad and siwdt) H 14. p'{w&d: 
13. p'iwdt) H 58, 59. b'wad and b'wdt) 122. piad: 117, 118. piwdt) E 24. giwad: 28. 
giwdr ; 103. kad: 104. g'idr) 247. kdd: 248. k'dr) F 4. tjtvad: 6. d{wdr) 22, 23. tiad: 
24, 25. t'idr) 39. diwad: 40. tiwdr) 93. tsiad: 94. tsidr . 
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Alternations e ~ d and n * — ' t — d * — r (en - — ' dd , en — ?r, e* ~ an, et ~ 
ad, eJ ■ — dr): 

E 283. 'In: 284. 'dd\ H 97. mi%n: 108. midd\ 113. 6’fgn*. 125. pidd\ E 214. 

217. 'idr\ F 89. tsi&n: 94. tsidr) 98. tsiln: 99. tsidr) 196, 197. &i<tn: 198. sidr) 305. stem 
306, 307. sidr) G 37, 38. litn: 39. lidr) H 18. b'ijtn: 21. pidr, 22. p'idr) 47. pien: 
52. pidr) 95. mitn: 110. midr) F 53. d’iet: 50. t’idn) 288. d’iet: 289. t’idd) E 273. 
k’fot: 274. kidr) F 21. tilt: 25. t’idr) 32. tsiet, 33. ts’iet: 34. tsidr , 35, 36, dz'idr] 169. d' tit: 
170. tilr\ 176. Fill: 178. tidr\ 200. d’iet: 202, 203. tidr\ 237. d'ilt: 238. d’tar; 349. 
dz'fot: 351. tsidr ; H 19. pFtt: 22. 

I have quoted my materials so extensively in order to prove, by these ample 
series of parallel cases, that we are perfectly justified in operating with combined 
alternations. Hence the examples on p. 90 above: k?ung: %¥>g\ dicing: toh: ddg\ 
g'dt: lc'idr\ ngitin: g'wad\ sfin: dz’unr are far from being so impossible as they look 
at first sight. They fall within series of well-established alternations, and there is 
in principle nothing against considering them as being polar extremes wdthin large 
and richly varied word families. 


FINAL REMARKS. 

There are two more questions which should be touched upon before finishing 
this preliminary investigation of Chinese word families. 

One of them is this: are all the materials adduced here homogeneous, i. e. 
do they belong to one and the same language, one Archaic dialect? If not, if there 
are certain words which come, so to speak, from a side-track, which have been 
incorporated in literature by picking up dialectal words outside the main branch 
of the language and in their dialectal phonetic garb, then this would necessarily 
disturb our circles and endanger our results. I must frankly point out that in a 
few cases there is a certain risk of such a source of error. Indeed, I have inserted 
in my tables half a dozen words which the ancient sources directly indicate as 
being dialect words (such are B 496, B 530, F. 243, H 9). But on the whole this risk 
is very small, since I have operated mainly with the most common words of the 
language (practically all of them are such as are to be found in Soothill’s little 
Pocket Dictionary). 

The second question concerns the grammatical nature of the alternations. We 
have seen thousands of examples in which the language by their aid has formed pa- 
rallel words for the same notion or phonetically more ore less differentiated words 
for kindred notions. But do the alternations not sometimes serve as expres- 
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sions for purely grammatical functions in a narrower 
sense? They certainly do, but this is an extremely complicated topic to which 
I hope to revert in another work. I shall point out here, merely as suggestive 
examples, a series of cases, in which our alternations studied above are expressions 
for different parts of speech or similar grammatical distinctions. 

B 517. tsiung a follower (noun): 517. dziung to follow (verb); 

A 340. kog a school (noun): 340. g'og to study (verb); 

D 122. pwdg back (noun): 123, 124. b'wvg to turn the back (verb); 

B 345. tieng (»a fixer ») anchor (noun): 347. d’ieng to fix (verb); 

B 353. tshg child, son (noun): 354. dzidg to breed, beget (verb); 

E 271. kan shield (noun): 272. g'dn to ward off (verb); 

H 38. piwdn to divide (verb): 38. b'iwdn a part (noun); 

B 134. tiong middle, centre (noun): 135. d’iong the middle one (adj.); 

B 191. tying to become long (verb): 191. d'iang long (adj.); 

B 248. tiog dawn (noun): d'iog (»the matutinal one», adj. =) morning ceremony, 
audience; 

B 649. tsog early morning (norm): 650. dz'og black (adj.); 

E 32. kdn dry (adj.): 32. g'ian (heat and light:). Heaven (noun); 

E 129. kian to see (active): 129, 130. g'ian to be seen, appear (passive); 

F 325. ts’idr (equal:) mate, wife (noun): 324. dz'idr equal (adj.); 

H 152. pian side (noun): 153. p'ian oblique (adj.); 

K 45. ipp moist, wet (adj.): 46. dzidp marsh (noun); 

F 85. t{id to go to (verb): 86. tizd to cause to go to (causative verb to the pre- 
ceding); 

F 96. Viwdt to come out, go out (verb): 97. t’iwdt to eliminate, degrade (causa- 
tive verb to the preceding); 

B 445. d$k to change (verb): 445. dtyg (changeable:) easy (adj.); 

A 323. m ak bad (adj.): 323. m dg to hate (verb); 

F 127, 128. siwdt to lead (verb): siwdd leader (noun); 

F 341. §iwat to speak (vb. intrans.): §iwad to speak to, to address (vb. trans.); 
B 29. d'ak to measure (verb): 29. d'ag a measure (noun); 

B 428. 3'idk to eat (verb): 428, 431. dzidg food (noun); 

D 154. b'iok to return (verb): 154. b'iog again (adv.); 

A 229. kwdng wide (adj.): 232. k'lvdk to widen (verb); 

E 139. giwdt to say, said (vb. pres., past.): 138. giwdn to have said (perfect); 

B 552. siog small (adj.): 551. sog small quantity (noun); 
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A 129. tying neck (noun): 130. kieng to behead (verb); 

E 142. ngj&n to talk (verb): 143. ngian a saying (noun); 

H 138. b'w&t base, foot, root (noun): 137. b'wat to uproot (verb); 

B 355. sing to bear (verb): 356. tying (maternity:) clan (noun), 357. silng in- 
nate qualities (noun); 

F 216. twdn solid, firm: 217. tiwdn (to make solid:) inculcate (verb); 

G 7. njat hot (adj.): 8. niwat to burn, to heat (verb); 

H 83. 'pwdt not (general): 84. piwdt not willing, not able (modal sense): 87. pimr 
is not (with a noun for predicate): 90. minnt don’t (imperative): 91. miwvd, not 
yet (perfective). 

K 90. nidp to enter (vb. trans. and intrans.): 87, 88. nip to introduce (to cause 
to enter, causative): 89. nwtb the interior (noun). 
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THE BOOK OF CHANGES 


BY 

ARTHUR JTALEY 


As regards the Book of Changes 1 ) there is among native scholars in China more 
agreement than on most subjects. It is agreed that is was in its origins not a 
philosophical work, but a book of divination. It has been found to contain rhymed 
proverbs and scraps of song in a style similar to that of the Book of Odes; and 
finally, it is accepted as dating from the end of the Yin dynasty (12th century 
B. C.) or at the latest, the beginning of Chou. Further progress towards under- 
standing the true nature of the work has been barred by the fact that it has 
been regarded as a single whole. The thesis put forward in the present paper 
is that the Book of Changes is an arbitrary amalgam of two quite separate works: 
1) An omen or ’peasant interpretation’ text similar for example to the T’ang MSS. 
2661 and 3105 in the Pelliot collection from Tun-huang; or to the MS. in the Kum- 
janzov Museum quoted by 0. Schrader in Encyclopaedia of Ethics and Religion IV, 
814. 2) a divination text probably of later date and certainly of far more sophis- 
ticated nature. 

The omen text is entirely in verse and tends towards the formula (typical of 
peasant lore) exemplified by the English proverb: 

A red sky at night 
Is the shepherd’s delight. 

A red sky at morning 
Is the shepherd’s warning. 

Apart from a few stock rhyming phrases the divination text is in prose. It 
consists of divinatory formulae closely akin to those found on the Yin oracle- 
bones. The contents of the omen text are of a kind extremely familiar to all stu- 
dents of folk-lore. Parallels 2 ) could be cited in almost every case from every 
quarter of the globe, from every known phase of human society both in the past 
and the present. 

Broadly speaking they may be divided into three classes: 1) Subjective: inex- 

l ) The Book itself, as apart from the seven appendices. 

*) Particularly from modern China, for example. 
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plicable sensations and involuntary movements (’feelings’, twitchings, stumbling, 
belching and the like). 2) Those concerning plants, animals and birds. 3) Those 
concerning natural phenomena (thunder, stars, rain etc.). Examples of all these 
classes are extremely familiar even in a highly educated and industrialized country 
like England. We find such beliefs codified in the most elaborate way as early 
as 2000 B. C. in the Babylonian omen tablets. 1 ) Take for example the dog-omens: 2 ) 

When a dog runs in front of you 
A great battle will follow. 

What a dog halts in front of you, 

You will lose the fight. 

When a dog obstructs your path 
The fall of the city is certain. 

When a dog mounts a bitch in your house, 

Your house will be destroyed. 

With this formula compare that of the Book of Changes , § 51: s ) 

’When the thunder comes crash, crash, 

There shall be laughter and talk, ho, ho. 

When thunder wakes people a hundred leagues away, 

You shall not lose ladle or spoon. 

When the thunder comes sharply, 

In your counting you shall lose a cowry.’ 4 ) 

But generally speaking, in the Book of Changes the second clause or ’apodosis’, 
if I may call it so, is replaced by a divination formula such as ’lucky for meeting 
a superior’, ’unlucky for crossing a big river,’ coupled with a number of divinatory 
terms such as , 7C> the function of which is far from certain. 

Thus we get the formula: 

A red sky at morning, 

Unlucky . Unfavourable for seeing one's superiors . 

A red sky at night, 

Auspicious. Favourable for going to war , 

1 ) See Jaatrow, Religion Babyloniens u. Assyriens. Vol. II. 

*) Op. cit., II, 789. 

*) The reader of this paper will find it convenient to number the sections of the Book 1 to 64, 
as I have done. I would suggest that European scholars would also find it convenient to number 
the Odes consecutively in the same way, from 1 to 305. 

4 ) For the connection between thunder and cowry-shells see Karlgren, Some Fecundity Symbols, p. 38. 
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or the like, the italicized lines representing the inserted portions of the divina- 
tion text. 

Let us take some examples from the Book of Changes, beginning with ’feelings’, 
a class of omen still believed in all over the world. 1 ) 

Book of Changes § 31. 


Atm -A t A tw- 
it tt it o m tt $ a o 


The circles indicate a rhyme in archaic Chinese. 

’A feeling J§ 2 ) hi the big toe, in the calf, in the thigh/ 

Tf you fidget and can’t keep still, it means that a friend is following your 
thoughts.’ 

There then come allusions to feelings in the back, the corners of the mouth, 
the cheeks, the tongue. 

Involuntary movements such as stumbling, knocking things over, etc., are 
extremely familiar as omens. We all know how William the Conqueror stumbled 
on reaching English soil, and skilfully averted the omen. George Brown (Mela- 
nesians and Polynesians , p. 154) tells us that in the Pacific stumbling is an omen 
of misfortune or death, and Grimm (op. cit. same page) mentions the same belief 
among the Teutons. 

§ 39 of the Changes concerns 

fit 


’He who goes stumbling shall come praised.’ 

’A great stumble means a friend shall come.’ 

The fundamental meaning of ^ is ’foot-impediment’. It will be noticed that 
here stumbling is a good omen. 3 ) But the section begins (and this, in common 
with other opening clauses, I take to be part of the later, divination text) 

SflSM 


*) W© say in England »I have a ’feeling in my bones’ that such and such a thing will happen. > 
A feeling of tingling in the ears means that someone is praising one. For such beliefs in Russia see 
Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Ethics and Religion IV, 814 b. For Morocco, see Westermarck, Ritual 
and Belief in Morocco I, 35. For ancient Germany, Grimm and Stallybrass, Teutonic Mythology , p. 1117. 

*) As is well known, archaic Chinese writing makes very little use of significatives (’radicals’). That 
in the interpretation of the Book of Changes these often have to be supplied is a principle already 
accepted by modern scholars in China. See Ku Shih Pien III, 220. 

*) To stumble going upstairs means in England that one is going to be married. 
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’Profitable if to the S. W., unprofitable if to the N. E/ 

Perhaps the most widespread type of omen is that which concerns the move- 
ments of animals, insects, birds and even plants (apparently uncausated move- 
ments of tendrils, twigs and the like). If an animal is of an unusual kind, merely 
to meet with it is an omen. To meet a piebald horse is lucky in England. I take 
the couplet in § 3: 

^ % y)X o & > 4 . $o o 

’If the horse she rides on is brindled, 

Tears and blood will flow profusely 

to refer to an omen taken from the sort of horse that the new bride arrives on 
at her husband’s house. The fact that this section refers to primitive marriage 
institutions has already been recognized. 

It is noteworthy that the element |jc ’hog’ occurs in many Chinese characters 
implying motion, ^ to drive out, to follow, jgl to hide. The movements of 
swine were closely observed by the Chinese. A herd of swine with white trotters 
crossing a stream is a portent of heavy rain (Ode 232; i. e. Hsiao Ya, last but two). 

In section 33 of the Changes we read, under the heading jgl ’to take it you must 
use a thong made of the hide of a yellow bull and no one will be able to loose 
it.’ And then ft # &>■ % &>. It does not need much perspicacity to 
see that here we must read JJJc ’young pig’ an <l not h^e’. And when we 

finally come to JjjjJJ jgl, the matter is clenched. For what can be the sense of 
’a fat hiding’? Whereas ’to tie up the pig’, ’a good pig’, ’a lucky pig’, ’a fat 
pig’ are natural and familiar expressions. 

The ’lucky pig’ indeed plays an important part in modem New Year obser- 
vances in Teutonic countries (e. g., Bavaria and Austria), and doubtless elsewhere. 
The original text beyond doubt concerned pig-omens and pig-ritual; but it has 
been mutilated beyond possibility of re-construction. 

The fox plays so large a part in Far Eastern mythology and belief that it would 
be surprising if we did not encounter fox-omens. Section 40 says ’If in hunting 
you catch three foxes . . . ,’ but the apodosis (interpretation) is lost. Compare 
§ 57: ’If in hunting you catch three different kinds of game.’ 

m It z. M : ® jft * £ 

Section 64 says: 

o -ft/C o JLIKAJ o 
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’If the little fox when almost over the stream 

Wets its tail, 

Your undertaking will completely fail.’ 

Section 34 concerns the behaviour of rams: 

o 

’If a ram butts a hedge, 

And cannot go back or go in (i. e. gets stuck), 

Your undertaking will completely fail.* 

Let us turn to insects. The ant is extraordinarily sensitive to atmospheric con- 
ditions and is esteemed as a weather-prophet all over the world. By observing 
the behaviour of ants the peasants of the Tirol, as I have had occasion to witness, 
arrive at amazingly accurate prognoses of coming snow-falls, both as to date and 
extent. The modem Chinese peasant of course has his ant-proverbs. 1 ) The usual 
Chinese word for the ant is f|||, also written . This word does not occur in 
the Changes. About twenty times, however, we find the character which is 
said to mean ’sincere’. In almost every case, the context requires a far more con- 
crete, substantival meaning. Moreover moral meanings, such as upright, just, 
sincere, etc., come late into a language. Thus the Greek dike means originally 
not justice, but merely ’what is customary.* ’Moral’ too has etymologically the 
same meaning. ’Virtue’ means potential power, not virtuous conduct in the moral 
sense. 1 ) ’Sincere’ cannot have been the original meaning of In the Oracle 
Bones it seems generally to stand for ’prisoner’. A possible semantic history 
of the word is as follows: (1) the creature which carries its young (i. e. eggs) in 
its claws ; (2) true, reliable (because of the reliable character of the ant’s 
weather prophecies); (3) a guarantee of reliability, a hostage; (4) any captive of 
war; (5) the moral meaning ’sincere’ is a derivative of (2). 

This is mere speculation. Here are some examples from the Changes: 

* if 5 hj*aS- 

if 4 

W 4 && 11&JS ft 4- 

61 % 4 f 4k X i o g o 

1 ) cf. Plopper, Chinese Religion seen through the Proverbs , p. 130. For ant-omens, see also George 
Brown, op. cit., p. 170. 

•) See below, p. 16. 
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§ 9. ’If there are fu closely following one another.’ 

§ 14. ’These fu are hooked on to one another.’ 

§ 17. If there is a fu on the path. ... a /u on the shelf. ). 

§ 20. If there is a fine fu. 

§ 49. A fu before one has taken the omens. 

§ 64. cf. § 5. If there is a fu in the wine one is drinking, 

Wet its head. 

All the above may well refer to fu ’ant’. But § 6 

^ % *£ o % t £ ° *) 

’If a fu laughs, this means good luck in the midst of fear/ is headed ’dis- 
putes’, and the disputes in question were likely enough to concern the distribu- 
tion of war-booty. If the reading I have followed is right, it is certain that ^ 
here stands for prisoner of war, as in the Oracle Bones. Section 8 is called 
it to pair’. The Erh Ya gives £& i§J! as the name of a large kind of ant, and 
in this section of the Changes we find the characters it and ^ jostling one another. 
m ? jt z ’If there are fu pair them.’ This rhymes with the preceding 
SJ$ ^ ’People will come from the unsubjugated lands’. Here again fu may 
will stand for ^ ’prisoner’. The line: 

fa tyffl (rhyme ?) 

of § 40 is enigmatic. It may refer to the well-known practice of removing the 
thumbs of prisoners of war. fljj is probably corrupt. It may stand for The 
passage certainly requires further investigation. 

The subject of § 57 is H ’ sun\ which is taken to mean ’to obey’. It is, how- 
ever, obvious from the contexts in which it occurs that the word is a noun, not a 
verb. Thus: 

ft 6 ft $. Vn % 

can only mean ’If there is a sun under the bed, you must have plentiful recourse 
to recorders and wizards.’ The appearance of a sun is evidently an omen. One is 
reminded of the Ode The Seventh Month , 2 ) where the creeping of the cricket under 
the bed is the sign that the time has come to shut up the house for the winter. 

l ) Variant from the Chou I K'ao I, Huang Ch’ing Ching Chieh Hsu Pien, 382. Usual reading 
*) No. 154. 
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§ 5 is headed which is taken in the sense of ’to wait patiently’. But here 
again the context demands a noun, not a verb. 

H f H f >>-•* 

•gf-^odliAo 

A f A o' 

^ ° 

A ju in the outskirts . . . 

A ju in the sand . . . 

A ju in the mud, brings the foeman along. 

A ju in blood, 1 ) if it comes out of a hole . . . 

A ju in wine or food, if it enters a hole, means that three uninvited guests will 
come. Now means a ’crawling thing’, and it is certain that we have here 
to do with some form of insect or worm. 

Birds . 

For the importance of birds as omens such words as ’auspice’, ’augur’ are in 
themselves sufficient evidence. They figure frequently in the Changes. 

§ 7 . W fi P\ t 

’If in the field there are birds, 2 ) it is favourable for initiating a parley.’ 

§ 36 deals with ^ $ | ’damage to the eye’, according to one of the tradi- 
tional interpretations. 

But, as Li Ching-ch’ih has convincingly shown, 8 ) there is not the slightest doubt 
that ming-i 4 ) is the name of a bird. 

hi % t t'£° 

’When the ming-i in its flight, droops its wings, that means that my lord on 
his journey for three days will have no food.’ 

*) Particularly, no doubt, of the sacrificial victim. 

*) The word may, however, mean game in general, not birds. The subject of the section is war. 

•) Ku Shih Pien III, 212. 

4 ) Ming |JJ| may be for the cognate ’singing*. 
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’When (one sees) a ming-i while hunting in the south, (that means) one will 
capture a big head of game.’ 

§ 53 is remarkable for the fact that it preserves the original rhymed omen text 
almost intact, with very little interpolation of the later divination-formulae. It 
concerns the skimming of wild-geese JUr- Why should ’skimming’ be of 
importance as an omen? Possibly for a reason bound up with the Chinese lan- 
guage. The word j^j* tsjdm is phonetically closely akin to jij t'Mam , ’to take omens.’ 

J f ° ° 

WH 5 ° k ° 

X&'Ml ^ ° & <% & to ° 

} pit ° ^ ^ 1' + ° 

° 

’When the wild-goose skims the bank. . . 

When the wild-goose skims the rock-ledge, you may eat and drink in peace. 

When the wild-goose skims the land, the absent husband will not return, the 

pregnant wife will not rear the child. 

When the wild-goose skims the tree or gets a flatbranch (?) 

When the wild-goose skims the mound, the wife for three years will not be 

pregnant and in the end will succumb (to her delivery?).’ 

We may compare the Ode Chiu yii . (No. 159): 

° fit “ 

’When the wild-goose in its plight follows the islands, (It means that) my lord 
has nowhere to go. 

When the wild-goose in its flight follows the land, (It means that) my lord 
will not return.’ 

See also the Ode mm in the Hsiao Ya (No. 181). It is easy to see how the 
formula of folk-poetry (so often exemplified in the Odes) in which a series of sta- 
tements concerning natural phenomena, trees, birds, etc., are correlated to a series 
of statements concerning a human situation 1 ) grew up out of the omen-formula. 
The Odes themselves, however, are not folk-poetry but a highly sophisticated 
arrangement of folk-poetry, and it is seldom that the omen-formula appears in so 

l ) e. g. Ode 5, The Grasshoppers. 
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unadulterated a form as in the above text. The correlation between absent lovers 
and wild-geese has of course remained as a stock theme in Chinese poetry down 
to the present day. 

Li Ching-ch’ih has also dealt in the same place with § 61 and the ’cranes sing- 
ing in the dark’. But the whole section is very obscure and, I think, corrupt. 
Particularly intriguing is the ’noise of wings mounting in the sky’ of the last clause. 

Considering the importance of the willow in folk-lore it is not surprising to find 
in the Changes a willow-omen (§ 28): 

it «» £ £ ° 

o £ ft A t A ® 

’When the rotten willow bears sprouts, the old husband will get a lady-wife; 
when the rotten willow nears flowers, the old wife will get a lord and husband.’ 

In the same section there are mutilated references to house-beams and rafters. 
It is well known that the sagging, warping, cracking, etc., of beams is regarded 
as ominous in many parts of the world. For its significance in Assyria, see Hast- 
ings, Enc. of Ethics , IV, 785 a. Finding objects in one’s food is lucky or unlucky 
in various parts of Europe. Compare the practice of secreting small objects in 
the Christmas pudding. In § 21 we read: 

'<% £ II ff % £ 

’If in biting the gristle of dried meat you come on a metal arrow-head. . . 

If in biting the soft flesh of dried meat you come on a bit of gold. . .’ 

It is hard to resist the conclusion that the section refers to omens from objects 
found in food. But parts of it seem rather to deal with the feeding behaviour 
of sacrificial animals. I shall return to these points in a more complete study of 
the Changes , which I hope to undertake later. 

§ 54 deals, as has partly been recognized, with wedding-omens. It also refers 
to a particular wedding, 1 ) that of the Yin Emperor Ti Yi (beginning of 12th cen- 
tury B. C.), at which the bridesmaid’s sleeves were better than those of the bride 
— naturally, an ominous state of affairs. It naturally, also, brings bad luck if 
the bride is late <K » m M) Also, if the basket the bride receives contains 
no fruits 2 ) or the sacrificial sheep, when the bridegroom stabs it, does not bleed. 

4 ) See Ku Chieh-kang in Ku Shih Pien III, 5 seq. 

*) Or better ’presents’ jJJJ, the reading quoted in Tso Chuan , Hsi Kung 15th year. 
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§ 4 is headed The Erh Ya in its section on plants gives the equation m 
{meng) = 3E • The commentary says ^ = * - * a nii-lo y i. e. the 

dodder (cuscuta), an epiphyte which grows on bushes. 

Now parasitic and epiphyte plants play a very important role in primitive 
thought, owing to the fact that they seem to be § M it rfij ^ l ) 

’spontaneously engendered by Nature’s breath.’ ’All parasitic plants are esteemed 
in a certain sense holy,’ says a writer on Swiss folk lore, quoted by Sir James 
Frazer. 2 ) The dodder figures largely in the beliefs of the Thongas. Junod 8 ) men- 
tions the use of the dodder for augury, and a riddle ’The thing of which the stem 
is invisible, what is it?’ Answer, ’The dodder.’ 

§ 4, then, under the heading ’Dodder’ says A & ife * * * ’I saw the 

golden husband; but he had no body.’ 4 ) For the gold colour of the dodder, see 

T’u Shu XX, 169, under t'u-ssu which as we know again from the Erh 

Ya is another synonym for Nii-lo. 

It seems that we have here the Thongan riddle or paradox. Twice in § 4 the 
meng is called j|[ *|| t'ung-meng . T'ung means ’a boy before puberty’, ’a bull 
that has not yet grown its horns.’ As applied to meng the term refers to the ’in- 
completeness’ of the epiphyte. It is found again in the name which the Erh Ya 
(section on trees) gives to the mistletoe ^ ’twisty boy’. It figures in other 
plant names; for example j|j[ a species of tare. 

The epiphyte, then, which has no roots of its own, is mysteriously nurtured by 
Heaven, and is therefore in touch with the secrets of Heaven. Hence its impor- 
tance in rites of divination. But it must be approached with caution. If it is 
to retain its power ’it must be knocked off the tree,’ 5 ) not cut with a knife. Hence 
the phrase (near the end of § 4) ’knocking the dodder;’ whereas mm 

perhaps refers to the alternative method 6 ) of pulling the parasite entirely clear of 
the tree which harbours it. The opening formula 

4 \ 


*) T'u Shu XX, 180, section on the mistletoe. 

*) Golden Bough VIII, 82. 

*) The Life of a S, African Tribe 2nd. etit. 1927, p. 179, II, 537. 

4 ) Legge, ’When she sees a man of wealth, she will not keep her person from him*. 

•) See Grimm, op. cit., p. 1675, speaking of the mistletoe. For the connection between dodder and 
mistletoe, cf. Turner’s Herbal (quoted in Murray’s Dictionary: Doder groweth out of herbes and small 
bushes as mistletoe groweth out of trees. 

•) ibidem, p. 1748, 'radicitus'. 
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’It was not I who sought the stripling dodder; the stripling dodder sought 
me’ is clearly a spell for averting the evil consequences of tampering with the 
holy plant. 

Ritual and divination are closely bound up together. An omen generally points 
to the necessity for a rite. A rite cannot be performed unless the omens are fa- 
vourable. 

§ 25, perhaps the most interesting passage in the Book , deals with the scape- 
goat ritual, so familiar to us owing to its prevalence among the Semites, and still 
practised in many parts of the world as a means of ejecting pestilence. Have we 
any evidence that such a rite was ever known in China? Certainly we have. In 
the Yiieh Ling , last month, we read 

S) KM.- it A 4 % 

’The officials are ordered to perform the great demon-expulsion and to put out 
clay bulls in order to send away the cold-spirit.* I take jjj to mean ’cast out’, 
’put out of the village’, which is its natural meaning. The commentators take 
it in the sense of ’produce’, a meaning quite foreign to this character. Here we 
have a survival of the use of bulls as scape-goats. For a similar use of clay- 
figures in Africa, see J. Driberg, The Lango f p. 113. Here is the text from 
the Book of Changes 

° < 4 - o 

f-f A ° ° 

$ 4 | o 

The pest wu-wang. 

If you tie it to a bull, 

The passers-by will get 
The village people’s pest. 

The disease wu-wang 

Needs no medicine for its cure. 

The Golden Bough devotes of course a very long section to rites of the scape- 
goat kind. How does one tie a disease to a bull? By attaching to it objects (such 
as herbs or the like) which symbolize the disease. ’They take a goat or a buffalo, 
tie some grain, cloves and red lead in a yellow-cloth on its back and turn it out 
of the village,’ quotes Sir James Frazer. The suggestion that passers-by will pick 
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up the disease and so disburden the villagers of it seems to us callous; but it is 
constantly found in connection with such rites. See for example Hastings, Ency- 
clopaedia, of Ethics and Religion IV, 738 a. 

Wu-wang is of course the name of the disease as well as the name of the spirit 
which cause it. We may guess that this spirit was feminine, which is the rule 
for disease-demons in China as elsewhere. 

My interpretation of this passage will probably strike those not acquainted with 
existing translations as obvious and inevitable. I would therefore at this point 
like to quote the traditional interpretation, as embodied in Legge’s translation: 
’As in the case of an ox that has been tied up. A passer by" finds it, while the 
people in the neighbourhood have the calamity (of being accused and apprehended). 
Let him not use medicine, and he will have occasion for joy.* 

The preceding section is called ’Returning*, and it is possible that it deals with 
the return of the Scape-goat; but the text is fragmentary and obscure. 

It is not surprising to find that sacrifice, which figures largely in the Honan 
oracle-bones, is often referred to in the Book of Changes . In antiquity everything 
connected with the sacrificial animal, not only its behaviour before the perfor- 
mance of the rite, and above all its attitude towards the food provided for it, but 
also the appearance and condition of the sacrificial meat after the rite was regarded 
as ominous. I suggest that the sacrificial animal was identified 1 ) with the an- 
cestor to whom it was sacrificed, and such terms as # & the mother whose 
birthday was on the 7th day of the week 2 ) indicated not only the spirit of a dead 
parent but also the animal sacrificed in order to get into communication with that 
spirit. 

§ 18 is headed , and when we find such expressions as ^ ||| ’stem- 

father’s maggots,’ ft ’stem-mother’s maggots,’ phrases which have 

completely baffled interpreters of the Changes , it is surely obvious that the mag- 
gots referred to are those which appeared in the flesh of animals sacrificed to 
the spirits of dead parents, who after their death were, for reasons of taboo, only 
known by the name of the day upon which they were born, being merely a 
fuller way of writing ^ ’stem’, ’day of the week’. 

§ 20 is headed ^ kuan, a root which corresponds closely to the Latin tempi-, 
as in the words con-templ-are, templ-um. It means to watch, in the special sense 

1 ) cf. Takata, Oakko HcUsubon VII, 19. 

*) The ancient Chinese had, of course, a ten day week, the signs denoting the days being called the 
10 stems * = p*. 
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of watching for natural signs. Hence kuan means an observatory, a place where 
the portents of heaven are watched. Later, it becomes the general name for 
Taoist ’temples’. 

Here kuan figures in the sense ’to observe heaven,’ but also ’to observe the 
sacrificial animal,’ which is indeed the link between man and heaven. ||jf |§j 
clearly means ’to observe national lights,’ i. e. comets, shooting-stars and 
the like which were regarded as portents affecting the destiny of the nation. Re- 
ferences to such portents are innumerable in Chinese as in Classical literature. 
Compare, for example, the mysterious ’light’ seen when the Han Emperor Kuang 
Wu was bom. 1 ) 

Then we have ||j! ^ 4 2 ) jH ’observing whether my sacrificial animals 
advance or retreat.’ 

Two other kinds of kuan are mentioned. [||] ||jl ’peeping inspection’ and fH* 
HI ’stripling inspection’. Concerning the first I have no suggestion to offer. But 
it seems difficult to disassociate the latter with such expressions a ^ ’strip- 
lings’ songs,’ i. e., inspired utterances of young boys whose ’mouths seemed to 
speak of themselves.’ 3 ) The importance that the Chinese attached to such utter- 
ances and to the ’untaught knowledge’ 4 ) that these young people displayed must 
have struck every reader of Chinese history. Now among many primitive people 
the initiation of boys into the tribe is accompanied by beatings, whippings and 
other tortures which (sometimes with drugs as an accessory) produce a state of 
stupor. The utterances of initiates when in this state are regarded as inspired. 
Such rites are based on psychological factors permanent in mankind and constantly 
tend to recrudesce. Compare, for example, the tortures inflicted on new appren- 
tices by the trade-guilds of the Hanseatic towns. 

The word for ’youth’, ’stripling’, ’young man approaching puberty’ in many 
languages perpetuates the memory of this custom. Among the Kona in the Sudan 
initiation candidates are called ’children of the whippers* i. e. those that are 
whipped. I suspect that the English word stripling has the same origin. I suggest 
also that xogog youth is derived from xeigeiv ’to cut’, just as, for example, t ovog 
from xeueiv. The Jews, moreover, called confirmation candidates Bar Onshin 
’children of punishment’. 6 ) When therefore we find that the character j|S[ has in 

*) Lun Hing III, 12. 

*) For etymologically the same word. See Karlgren, Analytic Diet . No. 874. 

a ) Lung Hing XXII, 16. 

«) Lun Hing XXVI, 8. 

s ) Jewish Encyclopaedia II, 609, under Bar-mizwah. 
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the Seal form not JJL but composed of which is defined as ’to stab, 
to beat*, and - 1 - (=) which fulfils in the earliest Chinese writing the functions 1 ) 
of the later significative ’connected with religion’, it seems that Jg[ originally 
means ’those who are beaten as a religious ceremony.’ Thus the word contains 
a memory of times when the Chinese, like other primitive peoples, conducted 
violent initiation ceremonies. % , it will be observed, still means ’to strike’, and 
(’bell’) is ’metal which is struck’. 

I would suggest then that ^ ||jjl means ’observation (of omens) by boys who 
have not reached the age of puberty’, and perhaps originally ’observation by ini- 
tiation-candidates’ during their period of trial and seclusion. 

Section 27 continues the theme of ’observing’. 

£ fa % $ ° ° 

This gnomic rhyme is only intelligible if we put it into the mouth of the sacri- 
ficial victim: ’Discard your holy tortoises and observe my pendulous jaw’ i. e. 
my dewlap. 

§ 52 is headed & i- e- m ’gnawing’, and evidently deals with omen- taking 
according to the way in which rats, mice or the like have deals with the body of 
the sacrificial victim when exposed as a ’bait’ to the ancestral spirit. 

■ft ft a r- a. * a ° 

’If they have gnawed its back, but not possessed themselves of the body. 

It means that you will go to a man’s house, but not find him at home.’ 

% ’VI* 

’If they gnaw the calf of the leg, but don’t pull out the marrow, their (i. e. 
the ancestors’) hearts do not rejoice.’ 

t i .g. * r- a % & ° 

If, while the lord is observing them, they do not move from their appointed 
place. . . ’to think’ is composed of ’heart’ and & ’head’ (numerative of ani- 

*) E. g., ’mam’; ’heaven’. The lower part of the character, abbreviated from df'j^ong 

is of course onomatopaeic, reproducing the heavy thud of beating. 
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mals). Perhaps it means originally ’to observe sacrificial animals’. Compare the 
element |JJ in |||, and the cognate word ’to observe’; also jfo ’obser- 
vation-post’. 

Tsfing Tzu, in Analects XIV, 28, is made to quote this same proverbial saying, 
giving to it 1 ) a moral, not a ritual meaning: i. e. ’The morally superior man in 
his thoughts does not depart from his sphere.’ 

§ 29 is called m ik The traditional interpretation tells us, (rightly, I think) 
that ^ is for ^ . This last character is etymologically the same as and means 
’to pile one thing on another’, ’to fold’, ’to duplicate’. Applied to Jtfc ’pit’ this 
can only mean ’double’ and imply one hole opening out of another. In the Li Ki 
(XXIV) we read 'jfc jlfc ’we sacrifice to the moon in the pit’. Offerings 

to the moon are still placed by Balkan peasants in holes in the ground. 2 ) If there 
were any doubt that § 29 deals with a magic rite it would be dispelled by the 
concluding rhyme-triplet: 

■& ffl ante » t f &M. • 

’Bind with a thread of three strands and of two strands, 

Put it in a bramble thicket 

And for three years you shall not get. 3 ) 

The use of thread made of several distinctive strands in connection with magic 
(for example, to tie lockets, amulets and charms) is well known. Compare the 
Sumerian incantation: ’White wool, black wool, a double thread the spindle was 
spinning; a wondrous thread, a mighty thread, a variegated thread, 4 ) a thread that 
does away with the curse.’ 6 ) 

Fragmentary though the text is, some idea of the nature of the ritual in ques- 
tion may be gathered from the lines that precede: 

A f >K § so M 

a ° f ° 


1 ) As frequently happens in Confucian texts, cf. infra. 

*) From Mim P. Kemp's forthcoming work on healing-ritual in the Balkans. 
*) i. e., get the pest or disaster against which the rite is directed. 

4 ) Like that of the Japanese tamadasuki. 
s ) Gadd, Sumerian Reading Book , p. 151. 
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’Enter into the arcana of the pit. No use . 

Goblet wine bowl, fill from earthenware crock. 

Let in by a rope from the window 
Before the pit is filled, 

The bottom already levelled.’ 

The expression £ ’arcana of the pit* explains why it is called ’double*. 
§ 32 is particularly interesting in that it explains a passage in the Analects of 
Confucius that has hitherto remained completely obscure: 


’If you do not stabilize your ^virtue*, 

Disgrace will overtake you.’ 

The moral words, such as virtue, justice, etc., have, as I have pointed out, a 
slightly different colouring in the earlier stages of human society. <s in early 
Chinese 1 ) means not virtue in the sense of moral rectitude, but rather, so to speak, 
the stock of credit that a man has at the bank of fortune. Such a stock is built 
up by the correct carrying out of ritual, and above all by the securing of favourable 
omens. If for example I consult the tortoise and get a favourable response, that 
is my te, It is my potential good luck. But it remains like an uncashed cheque 
unless I take the right steps to convert it into a jjjjjj , a material blessing. Like 
an uncashed cheque, a te is a dangerous thing to leave about. It may fall into 
other hands, be put to someone else’s account. Moreover, an omen is regarded 
as in itself a momentary, evanescent thing. Like silver-prints, it requires ’fixing’. 
Otherwise it will refer only to the moment at which it was secured. Omen-takers 
all over the world are careful both to ’fix’ and to secure for themselves their te, 
their virtue, 2 ) Omen-objects, which have given a favourable result, are nailed to 
trees, buried, locked up.* 8 ) I think it is some ’stabilizing* rite of this kind that 
the term heng implies. Let us now turn to Analects XIII, 22: 

»The people of the south have a saying, ’It takes heng to make even a sooth- 
sayer or medicine-man.’ It’s quite true. ’If you do not stabilize your virtue, 
disgrace will overtake you.’» 


*) Abundant examples will be found in the Tso Chuan and Kuo Yu, Cognate with it (tdk) is 
to plant In the oldest script they share a common character /%pi see Takata, Kochuhen, 

under «• The analogy between the omen that will fulfil itself in good luck and the seed that will 


bring plenty is obvious enough. 

*) The Latin word also has this same sense of ’potential power’. 

*) e. g. in the Balkans, Miss Kemp, op. cit. I would suggest that the Honan oracle-records were 
not, as has often been assumed, merely thrown away, but were deliberately buried for ritual reasons. 
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Confucius adds jlj [jg g which has completely baffled his interpreters. 1 ) 
Surely the meaning is ’It is not enough merely to get an omen/ one must also 
heng ’stabilize it’. And if such a rule applies even to inferior arts like those of 
the diviner and medicine-man, Confucius asks, how much the more does it apply 
to the seeker after te in the moral sense? Surely he too must ’make constant’ 
his initial striving! 

What sort of rite does the term heng imply, and what is the history of the cha- 
racter & In the old script it consists of the moon ft between two lines. 2 ) The 
primary meaning is the crescent moon, as in Ode 166 nz& But the usual 
meaning is ’continuing from one point to another’ and so ’stable, fixed, perpe- 
tual’. I suggest, then, that heng was originally a rite performed at the first appea- 
rance of the new moon and directed towards making a favourable condition of 
affairs last ’all through’ the lunar month. A good omen was required for a single 
act, such as making a sacrifice. But for permanent undertakings it was indis- 
pensable that the omen should be , 8 ) not only auspicious, but favourable 

’all through’ the period for which it was required. We have some evidence that 
the typical stabilizing rite consisted in drawing concentric circles or a spiral round 
the omen-objects. In common practice the element heng is often written , in 
old script a spiral or two concentric circles between two lines. Throughout the 
ancient world new foundations whether of camps, cities or villages, were ’stabili- 
zed’ by drawing spirals or circles round them. As in ancient Germany so to-day 
in the Balkans a circular furrow is ploughed round new settlements. The 
Romans galloped the maze-dance, Troica, round the walls of new cities. On the 
Oracle Bones we constantly find \\ ’The tortoise was consulted with regard 
to the rite pf .’ (e. g. T'ieh-yiin Ts'ang Kuei I, fol. 6 b.) It should be mentioned 
that some modem interpreters of the Bones take the second character in such 
combinations as the name of the diviner. This theory involves great difficulties. 

§ 35 is headed I suggest that this stands for ;ff| ’to insert’. 

I 0 ^ it 

(if « 


*) Soothill, in what is perhaps now the standard translation, says, ’This is an acknowledged crux 
interpretum’ and translates ’All because he did not calculate beforehand.’ 

*) For these two lines, meaning ’connected with religion’, see above, p. 19. 

*) cf. Book of History, the Lo Kao, ’Ordinance concerning the foundation of the Capital at Lo.’ 
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It has already been recognized by Ku Chieh-kang 1 ) that K’ang hou is a proper 
name and refers to the brother 2 ) of the first Chou emperor; Ku, however, regards 
the second line as unintelligible. I would translate: 

’The lord of K’ang caused his gift-horses to multiply exceedingly. He coupled 
(the stallion with the mares) three times in a morning. He received this adeli- 
mitated» ft blessing from his royal mother.’ 

The commentators tell us that ft simply means great. This is what they in- 
variably say when a word belongs to the old ritual vocabulary, the clue to which 
had been lost. I suggest that ft denotes the magic which renders spaces intact 
by ’bordering’ them with protective signs. Such is the purpose of border-patterns 
(spirals, key-patterns) on early works of art. A chieh fu ft gjg is a blessing which 
has been either directly or symbolically ’bordered’ in this way. 

A pestilence may also be ’bordered’, so that it does not spread, cf. § 58 it & 
M -H* ’If you chieh the disease, all will be well.’ The meaning of ’inserting’ 
will be apparent to anyone who has ever lived on a farm* 

§ 38 is headed means ’arrows’ ^ ’facing in opposite directions’ 7^, 

and is the name of the last day in the ancient Chinese 10-day week. On the Oracle 
Bones it is written JC an d on ancient bronzes often , with minor variations. 

I take this to be a picture of the face of a sun-dial, with the arrows (or rather, 
their shafts) pointing towards the four points of the compass. Favourable to this 
theory is the fact that the ordinary character for sun-dial JgL was pronounced in 
a way phonologically identical with Ife (i. e. kf^i); moreover means the sun- 
flower, it is In) B ’the flower that turns to face the sun’ and is therefore in 
itself a sort of sun-dial or time-keeper. Finally, ^ means ’to calculate,’ ’to mea- 
sure,’ as the sun-dial measures the hours. On the ’sun-dial day’, the last day of 
the decade, omens were taken with regard to the next ten days. The Oracle Bones 
contain numerous references to this practice. § 35, then, is concerned with omens 
occurring on this day or seeming to have reference to this day. Why a sun-dial 
was the symbol of the last day we know no more than why a nail was the sym- 
bol of the fourth, or a lance that of the fifth. 

The text begins by telling us that a horse lost on this day must not be pursued; 
it will come back of itself. There is no danger in seeing an |j| Now in the 
Oracle Bones ijjt appears as a place-name, and I take these two characters to 
mean ’a man of Ya,’ and not ’an evil person’. It is in fact a case of omen by 

*) Ku Shih Pien, p. 17. 

•) Prince of Wei, lord of K’ang. See Chavannee, M6moirts Historiquea , I, 246. 
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’ Angang ’, chance meeting. 1 ) The same theme is continued in the next clause: 
’Meeting your master in the lane.’ Then follows: 

i< 4f ° & ^ * a fci ° 

’To see a wagon being pulled; the ox, one horn up and one horn down; 2 ) the 
man clean-shaven (?) and with his nose cut off.’ 

So elaborate an omen cannot be typical. It must refer to a particular occa- 
sion when someone had this experience. The subsequent omen is ’If you see a pig 
with mud on its back in the same cart with a Kuei , first stretch your bow; 
then loose it.’ Kuei in current Chinese means 1) a ghost, 2) a foreigner. The 
second meaning (’foreign devil’) is a comparatively modem expression. But it 
has revived what was, in fact, the earliest meaning of the character. For the 
were the great north-western enemies of the Yin. The Yin Emperor Kao 
Tsung’s three years campaign against them is twice referred to in the Changes 
(§§ 63, 64). I suggest therefore that in the present section means not ’ghosts* 
(Legge, ’He fancies there is a carriage full of ghosts’), but ’a man of Kuei’. 
Though this Kuei and the word for sun-dial are not quite identical phonologically, 
I suspect that the significance of seeing a Kuei (Kj w ei) is partly determined by the 
resemblance of this word to kuei , the last day of the week. The omen was evi- 
dently a bad one, the stretching and then loosening of the bow being a ritual 
for the expulsion of evil influences; cf. the twanging of bow-strings by night 
watchmen, several times mentioned in the Tale of Oenji. means ’the 

eyes looking in opposite directions’ (like the arrows on the sun-dial). The 
phrase occurs twice in a disjointed manner in the text, and is said 

to mean ’independent’. There is a possibility that the second character should 
be K ’cross-eyed fox’. 

One characteristic of the text, to which I have not as yet alluded, deserves a 
passing reference. Chinese abounds in reduplicative expressions (similar to the 
English Ding-dong, to represent the sound of a bell) used in an onomatopoeic or 
quasi-onomatopoeic way. These words, representing shades of feeling as well as 
nuances of sound, appearance, etc., could not of course be rendered pictorially, 
and are often expressed by phonological equivalents that, taken separately, have 

*) It is still commonly believed by peasants in the remoter parts of Europe that to meet a priest 
is unlucky, to meet a prostitute, lucky. It is possible that § 13 ha refers to 'chance meet- 
ings' or coincidingB. 

*) So the Shuo Win , which is however a source that must be used with great caution. 
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a quite different meaning. Thus under the heading we get the expression 
a reduplicate which is generally admitted to have a quite different mean- 
ing from by itself. Such phrases, which seem to be quoted from songs similar 
to the Odes , are considered relevant by the omen-taker because of their similarity 
in sound and therefore in graphic expression to the word which heads the 
section. The arrangement of the Changes is therefore, as regards such phrases, 
in a senses a lexicographical one. For this reason certain European scholars 
have reached the erroneous conclusion that the whole book is nothing more 
than a dictionary. 1 ) 

The question remains to be answered, how and when did the Book of Changes 
come into existence? It has been shown to contain references which go down to 
the closing years of the Yin and possibly the opening years of the Chou dynasty. 
The beliefs which it embodies are however as dateless in China as in Europe. We 
cannot say when, either in China or the West it was first thought unlucky to 
stumble; nor can we say when men first used scape-goats to expel pestilence. 
Nor can we say exactly when the original ’omen-text’ was first cut up and 
mutilated by the insertion of interpretations drawn from another sphere of 
divination. But the work has always been known as the Chou I ’Changes of 
the Chou dynasty’, and we shall be quite safe in saying that it reached something 
like its present form during the first half of the Chou period, say between 1000 
and 600 B. C. 

The Changes , as we have them, show an amalgamation of four different divining 
techniques. 1) What is called by anthropologists ’peasant interpretation’, the 
use of natural phenomena, chances, feelings, etc., as omens. 2) Divination by 
plant-stalks, through a ’score’ of odds and evens arrived at by the shuffling and 
counting 2 ) of such stalks. The 64 hexagrams merely represent the scores of odd 
and even arrived at as a result of this process. The number six (six sides of a 
square) suggest that this technique in its turn was derived from dice-throwing. 

3) Divination by marks on the heated carapace of the tortoise. The vocabulary 
of the interpolated clauses is largely based on that of tortoise divination, as we 
know it from the Oracle Records of Ho-nan. 4) Divining- tablets, representing 
objects of omen. The character ^ ’hexagram’ means ’tablets for divining’. Di- 

*) This theory was revived by Conrady, whose paper on the subject was published posthumously 
by Dr. Erkes in Asia Major , Vol. VII. 

*) The process is lucidly described by Richard Wilhelm in his 1 Oing. The method of applying 
the results so obtained to the text of the Changes has varied greatly at different periods. 
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vining- tablets of various materials continued to be used throughout the historic 
period in China. 

The interpretation of the Changes (which even in the 3rd century B. C. 1 ) could 
still be classified as a book of divination) as an ethical and cosmological treatise is 
embodied in the ten (or strictly speaking seven) appendices usually printed with 
it. Here we see at work on a large scale and as applied to a whole book the pro- 
cess that transformed individual words such as ^ and & from a purely ritual, 
auguristic into a moral meaning. As regards the Changes, the process may have 
begun as early as the fourth century, 2 ) and a species of cosmological interpreta- 
tion may have begun even earlier. But this process was certainly not complete 
until well into the Han dynasty. 

Two further questions present themselves: 

1) Why was it called Changes? 

2) On what principle w r ere the 64 sections allotted to the 64 'scores’ (hexagrams)? 

1) I do not find it easy to accept the current explanation that the ’change’ 
referred to is the ’passing’ from one hexagram to another. This passing is in early 
literature always called ^ ’going to’. I do not think that the question has been 
satisfactorily solved. 

2) If we accept that to ’means’ Heaven, that ’means’ Earth, etc., the se- 
cond question answers itself; for obviously 6 unbroken lines are a fitting symbol 
for the paramount superiority of the one, just as 6 broken lines aptly symbolize 
the inferiority of the other. But I suggest that has only come to mean Heaven 
because of its association with § 1 of the Changes. The fundamental meaning, 
judging by early forms, seems to be ’dry’, as the sun dries the grass in the mor- 
ning. Such is the meaning of the character in the Book of Odes. The case of 

is the same; but the history of this character is so complicated that I must re- 
serve it for a subsequent paper. 

Several different principles could naturally be adopted in the arrangement of 
a series of patterns composed of two sorts of line. The text was probably cut up 
and shuffled a good many times before it reached its present order. 

I have dealt in the foregoing pages with such parts of the omen-text as are most 
completely and intelligibly preserved. I have formed provisional theories with 

1 ) At the time of the Burning of the Books. 

*) As is well known, the passage in which Confucius is made to appear as a student of the 
Changes ( Analects , VII, 16) has probably been tampered with. In the Lu version of the Analects 
the word does not appear in the sentence at all. There is no evidence that the Confucians took the 
book under their wing till much later. 
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regard to many other passages where the context is so slender that certainty is 
impossible. To substantiate such hypotheses some sort of outside evidence will 
be necessary. It has naturally occurred to me to seek it in the Honan Oracle 
Bones. But here one is at once brought up against a serious difficulty. Hundreds 
of characters which occur on the bones still remain to be identified. Familiar 
rites and activities such as him ting, war, sacrifice, etc., have of course been re- 
cognised; but anyone who believes, as I do, that the early Chinese had much more 
in common with other primitive peoples than has been suspected, must be con- 
vinced that the content of the oracle records is in reality far richer and more varied 
than has hitherto appeared. 
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BY 

/. G. ANDERSSON 


It is only during the last twenty years that we have gradually gained a know- 
ledge of the existence on the Sino-Mongolian borderland of small bronzes occurring 
in great numbers and closely recalling the type of Siberian bronzes found fre- 
quently in the Minoussinsk area. Over a greater distance there is also a close 
relationship between these bronzes from Southern Mongolia and the rich art of 
ancient Scythia. 

Professor Ellis H. Minns proposed the term Ordos bronzes for these relics found 
in Inner Mongolia, especially abundantly in the desert country named Ordos and 
enclosed in the northward bend of the Yellow River. 

Numerous exquisite pieces of this ancient art have been described by prominent 
scholars such as Minns, Borovka, Rostovtzeff, Sir6n, Pelliot, and many others. 

Basing my research upon the rich material of Ordos bronzes which had been 
collected in the course of recent years in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, 
I published in 1932 a paper » Hunting Magic in the Animal Style*, giving an in- 
ventory of the. principal types of Ordos bronzes. 

When in the following year preparations were made for receiving in Stockholm 
the 13th International Congress of Art History, we arranged in the Museum of 
Far Eastern Antiquities an exhibition of Ordos bronzes. The bulk of them, espe- 
cially the plain and common specimens, were derived from our own collections. 
But well knowing that numerous rare and magnificent pieces were to be found 
in the possession of museums, private collectors and art dealers, we addressed 
ourselves to many friends abroad and met with a very willing response. 

Foremost among our contributors was Mr. C. T. Loo, of Paris, who came here 
personally bringing with him 56 of the most exquisite specimens in his magnifi- 
cent collection of Ordos bronzes. 

M. David Weill, of Paris, sent us seven very important specimens, and upon 
our special application the Musee Guimet contributed with two Ordos plaques 
of crucial importance to the whole problem of Ordos bronze chronology. 

A distant contributor was Mr. F. A. Nixon, Postal Commissioner, Tsinan, Shan- 
tung, China, who sent us 39 specimens, which added very materially to the value 
of the exhibition. 

Two other connoisseurs who during recent years have built up a very important 
collection of Ordos bronzes. Captain and Mrs. W. Mayer, formerly of Peking, now 
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residing in Fort Hoyle. Maryland, graciously sent us 21 specimens, several of 
them remarkable for their rare quality. 

In a way the most noteworthy contribution to the whole exhibition was given 
by Messrs. Ton Ying & Co., New York, and consisted of 8 pieces of unusual size 
and such rare beauty that they may well be called the very cream of the whole 
exhibition. 

From the Metropolitan Museum. New York, four very important plaques were 
added to the exhibition. 

Mr. George Eumorfopoulos, London, kindly lent us six very important pieces 
out of his famous collection, and Mrs. Margot Holmes, London, contributed with 
two specimens. 

Among our own collectors Mr. A. Hellstrom, of Molndal. stands foremost with 
six specimens, one of them a very beautiful pole-top. 

H. R. H. the Crown Prince lent to our exhibition a small bronze deer of delicate 
beauty. 

From the National Museum we obtained a very interesting plaque, and from 
Professor Sir6n a buckle of Ordos type. 

To all these individual collectors and Museums we herewith express our deep- 
felt gratitude for their ready and generous support, which alone rendered it pos- 
sible for our exhibition to constitute an important contribution towards the 
knowledge of the Ordos bronzes. 

In order to afford visual proof of the close relationship between the Ordos 
bronzes and corresponding antiquities from the Minoussinsk area we were desi- 
rous to exhibit side by side with the objects from Southern Mongolia a represen- 
tative set of Minoussinsk bronzes. At an early stage of our preparations we 
entertained the hope of receiving such a collection from Russian Museums, but, 
when this effort finally failed, Professor A. M. Tallgren of the National Museum, 
Helsingfors, came to our rescue with notable courtesy and readiness, bringing 
with him 380 Minoussinskbronzes, which, exposed side by side with the Ordos 
specimens, highly intensified the interest displayed in the exhibition. 


Many of the specimens belonging to this museum and shown in the exhibition 
had alredy been published in my paper » Hunting Magic in the Animal Style*, 
Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, vol. IV, 1932. 

With reference to another and very important group of exhibits, namely the 
numerous specimens lent to the exhibition by Mr. C. T. Loo, of Paris, we were 
aware that Dr. Alfred Salmony was preparing a monograph on Mr. Loo’s large 
and unique collection of Ordos bronzes. This splendid volume »Sino-Siberian 
Art in the collection of C. T. Loo* reached us at the beginning of this year. 

We have also recently been informed that M. David Weill has entrusted our 
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former collaborator Dr. Olov Janse with the editing of a catalogue on M. Weill’s 
admirable collection. 

Consequently we have refrained from reproducing here the valuable specimens 
with which Messrs. Loo and Weill kindly enriched our exhibition. 

As a result of these exclusions we had to draw principally from the collections 
of Mrs. and Captain Mayer, Mr. Nixon and Ton Ying & Co. Owing to the neces- 
sity of restricting the number of plates we have been able to reproduce only a 
limited number of the numerous small bronzes belonging to the Mayer and Nixon 
collections. On the other hand we have considered it necessary to illustrate and 
describe all the different types of the splendid Ton Ying set, which is quite unique 
and probably came all from one tomb. 


Dr. Salmony’s volume »Sino-Siberian Art in the collection of C. T. Loo» in one 
respect caused some surprise as he dated the Ordos bronzes in many cases 
centuries later than what we have been accustomed to consider as probable. 

Dr. Salmony is certainly quite justified in his statement that there are nume- 
rous degenerate specimens apparently derived from the true animal style but 
dating far down in the first millenium A.D. There is every probability that we 
shall one day be able to establish for the Ordos area a chronology distinguishing 
between 1) the archaic beginnings of the Animal Style, 2) the Animal Style at 
the height of its development and 3) degenerate affiliations of the Animal Style. 

I have altogether refrained from discussing this problem here, as it is my in- 
tention to devote an entire bulletin to the problem of the chronology of the Ordos 
bronzes. There are other aspects of this question that have so far passed practi- 
cally unnoticed. In the first millenium and at the beginning of the 2nd millenium 
A. D. other styles of art, entirely independent of the Animal Style, were widely 
spread in Mongolia. A very large body of material of what we have called in 
our daily routine »late Mongolian bronzes » is stored in this Museum. A survey 
of this material will be given in the volume to be devoted to the Ordos bronze 
chronology. 


Knives and daggers, 

PI. I, fig. 1 (K. 11290: 18). Karlbeck 31/32. Said to have come from Kueihau- 
cheng (Suiyuan). 

Short knife, probably originally slightly longer, as the blunt point is certainly 
a secondary feature. Short handle, the greater portion of which is occupied by 
the strongly stylized head of a carnivore. 

The whole surface is covered with the greenish -black patina that is found on 
many Animal Style bronzes. Length of knife 119 mm.. 
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PL I, 2. Mayer Collection. 

Knife crowned by a bird, the body of which is executed in open-work. Surface 
smooth, greenish -black. Total length 204 mm. 

PI. I, 3. Metropolitan Museum. 24.216.1. 

Knife decorated on the left side with four horned animals executed 
in raised lines. At the very top of the knife is attached a human mask 
with perforated eyes and mouth. The method of attachment of this 
mask to the knife-handle is shown by text-figure 1. 

The right side of the handle is decorated with a geometrical pattern 
consisting mainly of triangles. 

Fig. l length of knife 219 mm. 

Pl. I, 4. Mayer collection. 

Dagger. Blade with two lateral smooth 
parts and a slightly sunken central part 
with a frieze of birds. 

Hilt consisting of two perforated pro- 
jections, between which is a lozenge- 
shaped design built up of oblique lines. 

In the centre of the lozenge is a small 
pattern, different on each side (textfigure 
2 a and b) . 

The handle is rectangular in cross-section with the narrow sides smooth and 
projecting somewhat above the sunken broad sides, which are decorated on one 
side with four birds (the foremost different from the three following ones). On 
the other side there are three tigers and in front of the foremost one some lines, 
which may indicate a deer or some similar game. 

The pommel has two different sides. On the side on which the handle is de- 
corated with birds, the pommel is protruding with a hollow interior (textfig. 2 c) . 
On the side on which the handle is decorated with tigers there is an indistinct 
animal figure (a bear?). Total length of dagger 267 mm. 

Tubular objects. 




Pl. I, 5. Mayer Collection. 

Tube decorated on the outside with four friezes of deer: a stag followed by half 
of a hind. Total length of tube 141 mm. 

Pl. II, 1 (K. 12005:42). Larsson coll. Probably from the Ordos desert. 

Tube of very soft yellow metal. The tube itself is decorated with oblique raised 
lines. It carries two groups of three pendants, each attached to the tube by rather 
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strong loops. These pendants give a vague zoomorphic impression suggesting a 
lizard’s head or something similar. The object is covered with a rich variegated 
patina in green and reddish-brown. In the » nostrils » of the pendants there are 
abundant remains of the desert sand in which the object was once buried. Length 
of pendant 28 mm. 


Spoons and pendants. 

PI. II, 2 (K. 11278: 14). Karlbeck 31/32. Bought in Yulinfu. 

Large spoon. At the top of the handle there is a heavy ring, further down there 
are two pendants, one below the other and attached to the handle by strong loops. 
It is interesting to note that the lower of these two heavy pendants has worn 
deeply into the thickened base of the hollow part of the spoon. All this heavily 
worn part is covered, like the rest of the spoon, with the greenish black patina that 
is so characteristic of these objects. Consequently there is no doubt that all this 
wear is old. It seems very likely that the spoon was strung to the belt by means 
of the strong top ring and that, when the owner was galloping about upon his 
frisky steed the spoon made a noise like a rattle, as it still does when vigorously 
shaken. 

The hollow part of the spoon is elongated and comparatively large, comprising 
fully one half of the entire length of the spoon. Length of handle including top 
ring 86 mm. Length of hollow part 87 mm. 

The surface of the whole object is covered with greenish black. The black 
predominates but there are spots of beautiful green (especially upon the pendants) 
and also, to a lesser extent, small spots of brownish red. 

PI. II, 3 (K. 11224:3). Larson coll. Probably from the Ordos desert. 

Spoon with straight handle carrying a strong central nerve, along the sides of 
which there is a wavy d6cor. 

The hollow part is broad and deep. 

The patina of this piece is unusually beautiful. It is one of the finest examples 
of the greenish-black, varnish-like patina that is characteristic of many Ordos 
bronzes. Spots of beautiful green and brownish-red add to the life and lustre 
of the surface. Length of handle 80 mm. Length of hollow part 61 mm. Width 
48 mm. 

PI. Ill, 1 (K. 11224:27). Larson coll. Probably from Ordos. 

Small pendant with a strong loop (in the part that is shown below on the figure) 
for attachment. 

The main object is a quadruped reminiscent of a wild ass or possibly a hind. 
Behind this animal there is the head of a smaller specimen of the same kind. 
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These two animals are connected with the loop by means of a structure, the 
meaning of which I cannot interpret but which most closely resembles a string 
of beads. 

Pi. Ill, 3 (K. 10330). Bought in Peking. 

Small pendant very much like III, 1. The main animal has the ears raised 
and is of the type which we have earlier named wild ass (compare Hunting Magic 
PI. XXIX, 5). Behind and below it is the forepart of a second animal with ean 
lowered. 

The loop projects from the back of this animal. 

PI. Ill, 4. Mayer collection. 

Small pendant-spoon with two large-beaked birds’ heads forming the central 
part. Length 67 mm. 

PI. Ill, 5. Mayer collection. 

Small spoon, perforated. At the base of the spoon-blade is a transverse hollow 
bar upon which stand 3 birds. Length of entire piece 48 mm. 

PI. Ill, 6. Nixon collection. 

Small spoon with circular blade. The handle is in the shape of an animal with 
big ears and heavy muzzle, in which is the hole for suspension. 

PI. Ill, 7 (K. 12005: 134). Larson coll. Probably from the Ordos desert. 

Small pendant spoon. The handle is in the shape of an ox’s head, the horns 
of which form the attachment to the hollow part of the spoon. In the very much 
elongated muzzle of the ox there is a hole for suspension. Length of entire object 
48 mm. The whole surface covered with the usual greenish-black patina, which 
in this case is rather dull. 

PI. Ill, 9 (K. 12005: 125). Larson coll. Probably from the Ordos desert. 

Pendant of a peculiar kind. The main feature is a wolf’s head, the ears of which 
form the bar for suspension. Owing apparently to constant use this bar is nearly 
worn out. It has probably to a large extent become worn in recent times, as the 
soft copper-like metal is almost everywhere exposed. Only in the hollows are 
there remains of the old greenish-black patina. Length of entire piece 45 mm. 


»Animaux enroulis .» 

PI. Ill, 2 (K. 11281:42). Joel Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner Mon- 
golia. 
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A specimen of that peculiar group which has been named Tanimal enroul6». 
The main feature is a deer, the body of which is strongly bent, and the limbs of 
which are turned into projections carrying at their ends an extension with a hole. 
There are also holes or deep hollows in the muzzle and eye of the animal. In all 
there are seven such holes or deep hollows, which may once have carried some 
precious stone. On the obverse side of the bronze is a rectangular loop for 
attachment. 

PI. Ill, 8 (K. 11071:27). Karlbeck 28/29. Bought in Peking. 

A curled-up tiger with death’s-head like a skull seen en face. The short limbs 
end in a star-like foot with a big central fosse very similar to the eyes. Probably 
all these four fosses carried stones. On the obverse side is a loop for attachment. 
Surface smooth, greenish-black. 

PI. V, 2 (K. 11090: 111). Karlbeck 28/29: 668. Bought in Peking. 

A circular piece showing two animals lying head to tail. The outer circum- 
ference encircling these animals consists of a row of dots. On the obverse side 
an unusually heavy loop. 

PI. V, 3 (K. 11282:22). Karlbeck 30/31. Bought between Shenmu and Tokoto. 

Circular piece with an outer ring and in the centre a curled-up body with two 
heads, somewhat resembling PI. XXVII, 3 in » Hunting Magic*, but with the 
heads closer together so that one eye and one ear are common to both. Between 
the outer ring and the curled-up double animal is an openwork space of small 
bird heads. The three ears form part of this space and are only slightly larger than 
the rest of the rings and a little elongated. 

On the back a heavy bar with signs of much wear. 


Buckles . 

PI. IV, 1 (K. 11090:27). Karlbeck 28/29. Bought in Yulinfu. 

Ring-shaped buckle with the usual simplified bird’s head in front and behind 
a fox’s ?-head. Between the tips of the ears is a slender bar. The whole object 
encrusted with bright green verdigris. 

PI. IV, 4. Nixon collection. 

Ring-shaped buckle. At the front the ring is slightly pointed. Instead of hook 
there is a groove, possibly because the hook is broken away. 

The rear part forms a rectangular loop showing considerable wear inside. The 
attachment between the ring and the rectangular loop is covered by a batlike 
head. Heavy green and red incrustations. 
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Rattles . 

An outstanding feature in the equipment of the ancient Ordos people was their 
rattles. We have already shown above (PI. II, 1, 2) how the pendants of tubes 
and spoons most probably served the same purpose as true rattles. 

PL IV, 2. Mayer collection. 

Double rattle with balls in each. Centrally, two tigers facing one another; 
laterally, two long-necked bird’s heads looking away from one another. Centrally 
at the top a loop for suspension. Height 104 mm. Grey patina. 

PI. IV, 3 (K. 10295). Bought in Peking. 

A smaller piece forming exactly half of the splendid Mayer specimen described 
above. The parallels are so striking that it is hardly necessary to describe this piece 
in detail. It should only be noticed that this single rattle has its loop at the top 
of the tiger’s head. This specimen has a rather rich variegated green and brown 
patina and in addition thick layers of calcareous incrustation. It was formerly 
reproduced by Prof. Percival Yetts in a paper: » Chinese contact with Luristan 
bronzes*, Burlington Magazine, August 1931. 

PI. V, 1 (K. 11090:27). Karlbeck 28/29. Bought in Peking. 

This rattle is of a type differing widely from the two preceding ones, 
although there are certain similarities between the three: The rattle itself is at 
the bottom of the piece; upon the side branch there is a bird’s head, upon the 
main branch a quadruped, in this case a stag. Blackish patina with large spots 
of calcareous incrustation and, in sheltered places, patches of desert sand. Length 
of the whole piece 106 mm. 


Axe. 

PI. VI, 2. In the beautiful Mayer collection is an axe of a well-known Ordos 
type with a socket and almost circular blade. In the centre of the blade is a 
lozenge-shaped, sunken figure. At the base of the blade, partly encroaching upon 
the socket, is a decoration in the shape of two-winged arrow-heads. On the other 
side of the blade the arrow-heads are missing. On the dorsal side of the socket 
a long narrow opening. The socket is open at the top. Length of socket 85 mm. 
Pleasing green patination. 


Various animals. 

PI. V, 4 (K. 11290:25). Karlbeck 31/32. Bought in Peking. 

Resting deer. The antlers form a solid body somewhat reminding us of the 
>hoof and leaf pattern*, which is also very typically represented by »three leaves* 
running from the muzzle to the knee. Length of piece 82 mm. 
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PI. VI, 1 (K. 11290:59). Karlbeck 31/32. Bought in Peking. Probably from 
Yulinfu. 

A curious piece consisting of two animal heads connected by two transverse 
bars Surface smooth with slight traces of gilding. 

The patina is rather different from that generally occurring on the Ordos bron- 
zes: It is richly variegated in different shades of green, red, white and yellow, 
chiefly reminiscent of the patina on ancient Honan bronzes. 

Length 75 mm. 

PI. VII, 1. H. R. H. the Crown Prince’s collection. 

Young deer, a piece of very charming appearance in spite of the exaggerated 
ear and the too long legs. 

PI. VII, 2. Mayer collection. 

A wild ass with the tail shaped like the horn of an ibex. Interior hollow. 
Large perforations not only for mouth and eyes but also at the base of the limbs. 
Copper-red metal. Height 66 mm. 

PI. VII, 3 (K. 12005:9). Larson collection. Probably Ordos. 

An almost flat object with a big loop on the obverse side. A bear-like animal- 
head with wing-like » whiskers*. Heavy green and brown patina. 

PI. VII, 4 (K. 12005:7). Larson coll. Probably from the Ordos desert. 

Owl with strongly stylized collar. Brownish-black patina. In the centre cavity 
a straight loop for attachment. 

PI. VIII, 1 (K. 11290:28). Probably from Sianfu. 

Hedgehog standing upon a rectangular socket. Probably a pole-top. 


PI. VIII, 2 (K. 11152:4). Joel Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum, Inner 
Mongolia. 

Resting horse with reclining head. Surface dull copper-brown. 

PI. VIII, 3. Mayer collection. 

Couched tiger with the head of a long-eared (?) game-animal between the nose 
and the forefoot. On the obverse side two clasps, one at the back of the head, 
the second on the back of the loin. Green spotted patina. Length of plaque 
104 mm. 
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Plaques. 


PL IX, 1. Mayer collection. 

Rectangular plaque of soft, copper-red metal. Frame decorated with sunken 
rectangles in the middle of which is a raised longitudinal line. 

Two birds in heraldic position with interlaced necks. Length of plaque 108 mm 

PI. IX, 2. Mayer collection. 

Dome-shaped plaque with a string-like border. A camel attacked by a carnivore. 
Below the hind feet of the carnivore the head of a second animal of the same 
species. Length of plaque 124 mm. Metal copper-red and very soft. 


The Ton Ying set. 

One of the outstanding features of our exhibition was a set of eight pieces 
lent by Messrs. Ton Ying & Co, New York. This set consists of the following 
objects: 

1. The long-horned antelope, PI. X. 

2, 3. Two standing ibexes, PI. XI. 

4, 5. Two double geese, PI. XII. 

6. Piece with playing dog, PI. XIII. 

7, 8. Two long tubes with standing animals, PI. XIV. 

All these pieces have the same greenish patina and the same kind of incrusta- 
tion. It seems quite likely therefore that they all belong to one find. 

PI. X. Long-horned antelope with the points of the horns resting upon a fork. 
Nose strongly stylized with lateral protruding nostrils and a vertical projection 
beneath the nose. 

Socket rounded, rectangular, open at the top and perforated at both sides by 
big holes. Height 168 mm. 

PL XI. Two ibexes, probably forming a pair, cast in different moulds. The 
interior of the bodies is hollow and this cavity continues forwards into the ventral 
side of the neck. The eye-holes also communicate with the main cavity of the 
body. The ends of the horns are supported by a fork-like body resting upon the 
back of the neck. Halfway up the horns is a transversal supporting bar. The 
socket is oval in shape. The socket is perforated with a hole in the front in one 
piece and with holes on both sides in the other. Height 179 mm and 175 mm. 

Pl. XII. Two pieces in the shape of a goose with a small one standing upon 
its back. Inside the big bird is a rather heavy bronze-ball, the whole forming a 
rattle. The socket is flattened. In the sides of the socket there are rectangular 
windows, three in one specimen and 4 in the other. Height 190 mm. 
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The five pieces described above, the long-horned antelope, the two ibexes, and 
the geese, are all of the same construction. They very likely served to decorate 
the tops of poles carrying banners or something of that kind. 

PI. XIII, 1. Hollow object open at the back and at the bottom. The main fea- 
ture is a dog (?) in a playful pose. Length 86 mm. 

PI. XIV. Two long horizontal bronze tubes, open underneath and at one end, 
continuing downwards in a short vertical tube. Upon each tube is a row of eight 
carnivores, the tail of the preceding carnivore touching the forehead of the follow- 
ing one. The last one has quite a big tail. The tubes are slightly curved horizon- 
tally. On one side there is a loop on the foremost part of the long tube and another 
on the short vertical tube. Length 282 mm. 


Two pole-tops. 

PI. XV. Pole-top belonging to Mr. A. Heilstrom. 

Crowned by two ibexes with turquoise inlay in the nostrils. The socketed lower 
part transversely depressed, with a window in each of the flat sides. 

The two animals are placed in a peculiar way obliquely upon the socketed part, 
so that the right animal projects slightly beyond the basement. Height of the 
socketed part 54 mm. Maximum diam. of the socket 52 mm. Smooth dark patina. 

PI. XIII, 2 (K. 11290:22). Karlbeck 31/32. Bought in Peking. 

The Heilstrom specimen just described is a true pole-top comparable with the 
Ton Ying specimens shown in Plates X — XII. The object now about to be des- 
cribed is of a different kind and belonging to a group of animal figures, hollow 
below, which are fairly abundant among the Ordos bronzes. Very likely this 
specimen was attached to some kind of vertical wooden beam, the top of which 
was inserted into the animal's body. The bronze was affixed to this beam by 
means of nails through the holes in the feet. 

The main object is an Argali sheep in full figure. Upon its back rests a structure 
strongly recalling a candle-holder. The middle portion of this structure in an 
openwork expansion containing a bronze ball and evidently intended to serve as 
a rattle. 

The top socket has the shape of an inverted cone, which is open underneath. 

Strong variegated patina of vivid green and oxide-red. In small sheltered spots 
there are below the verdigris traces of gilding. Length of the animal 120 mm. 
Height of the whole object 82 mm. 

It is difficult to guess for what purpose this unique piece was intended. As 
pointed out a£ove, it was apparently attached to a vertical wooden beam. This 
must have belonged to a movable object, as for instance a cart, as the rattle could 
function only when in motion. The topsocket may have carried a miniature 
wooden mast for floating a streamer. 
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Stone object. 


Pl. XVI. K. 1951. 

In the southern part of the area of the Ordos bronzes, in Hsuan Hua Hsien. 
there was found in the hamlet of Shang P’o Ti a very curious object cut in impure 
red sandstone, or rather, volcanic agglomerate. 

The lower part of this stone object is only roughly hewn and was probably 
intended to fit into a socket in a wooden (?) fundament. Out of a »spathe» with 
a V-like margin rises a body culminating in two animal heads, to the left a dog 
or bear, to the right a bird. 

On the obverse side the same features are shown but more obscurely. 

This stone sculpture has no parallel in Chinese sculptural art, and we may 
be quite justified in tentatively referring it to Ordos art. Length of object 200 mm 
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DIE FUNDE VON LUAN P ING UND 

H5UAN HU A 

VON 

T. 7. ARNE 


VORWORT. 

Es ist eine bedauerliche Tatsache, dass wir so wenige chinesische und mongo- 
lische Bronzefunde kennen mit Aufzeichnungen fiber ihre Herstammung und zu- 
verlassigen Berichten, die uns erzahlen, welche Gegenstande zusammen gefun- 
den wurden. 

Von echt chinesischen Bronze-Funden gibt es einige wenige, welche eine gut 
bezeugte Zusammengehorigkeit zeigen, wie z. B. der Hsin Cheng-Schatz von 
Bronze-Gefassen (Honan), der Fund von Li Yfi (nordl. Shansi) und vor allem die 
gut festgestellten Ausgrabungen, die von Doktor Li Chi und seinen Kamaraden in 
Anyang im nordlichen Honan unternommen und beschrieben worden sind. 

Hinsichtlich der Nomaden-Bronzen, welche in grossen Mengen auf den Steppen 
der inneren Mongolei, speciell dem Ordosgebiet und an der chinesisch-mongo- 
lischen Grenze gefunden wurden, tasten wir jetzt noch vollstandig im Dunkel. 
Tausende von kleinen Bronzegegenstanden, die einem starken, vortrefflichen 
Tierstil Ausdruck geben, sind durch Kaufleute ans Licht gebracht und unter Mu- 
seen und privaten Sammlern in Europa und den Vereinigten Staaten verteilt wor- 
den. Noch immer, bis jetzt, und trotz des reichlichen Materiales wissen wir prak- 
tisch genommen nichts fiber den Zusammenhang, in welchem diese kleinen 
Bronzen von den Nomaden-Kriegem in die Erde gelegt wurden. 

Diese praktisch genommen vollkommene Unkenntniss fiber die Umstande, un- 
ter welchen die Nomaden-Bronzen einmal in die Erde gelegt wurden, in Betracht 
ziehend, sind wir gerechtfertigt zwei Bronze-Funde, welche vor mehr als zehn 
Jahren an der chinesisch-mongolischen Grenze gesammelt wurden zu beschreiben. 

Unglficklicherweise war mir nie eine Gelegenheit gegeben worden diese Orte 
aufzusuchen und Forschungen fiber die aktuellen Fundumstande zu machen. Ich 
muss mich allein auf die Mitteilungen der dortigen Bauern verlassen. 

Andrerseits sind alle Gegenstande dieser zwei Funde, wie wir in folgendem se- 
hen werden, bis auf einige wenige Ausnahmen so Shnlich im Typus, Stil und der 
Patina, dass die lokalen Angaben, sie seien in jedem einzelnen Fall aus einem 
fen gekommen, ganz glaubhaft erscheinen, moglicherweise mit Ausnahme von 
einem oder zwei Gegenstanden, die unten erwahnt werden sollen. 
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Der erste von diesen Funden wurde im Laufe von 1920 von Luan P’ing Hsien 
( $L nicht we ^ von entfernt (in der bergigen Gegend norddstlicb 

von Peking) erworben. Laut der erhaltenen Angaben, wurde der Fund in der 
Nachbarschaft des Dorfes Shang-Pan-Ch’eng ( Jffou ) welches 5 li siidl. 
von der Hsien-Stadt liegt, gemacht. Vier li von diesem Dorf entfemt befindet 
sich der genaue Fundplatz Han-Chia-Fen. <#r **t)- 

Der Mann, der mir diesen Fund brachte, erzahlte mir, dass er sich zu dem Fund- 
platze begab und dort einige kleine Bronzen auflas, gerade von den gewohn- 
lichsten Typen, die in dem grossen Funde vorkamen, den er eben im Hause von 
einem der Dorfleute eingekauft hatte. Die ganze Sammlung die mir von diesem 
Fundorte gebracht wurde, umfasst 854 Gegenstande (in unserem Kataloge 
K. 10000: 1 — 49), meistens sehr kleine Bronzen und auch fragmentarische. Ausser- 
dem gab es in der Sammlung einige Stiicke von einfachen Faden, teils weiss, teils 
blau, weiter kleine Steinstiicke, Korn, Stroh und andere Fragmente. Zu dieser 
Mischung von unabsichtlicher Verunreinigung zahle ich auch einen halben 

cash (Tafel II, 5) mit den beiden Schriftzeichen yu yuan ( /c). 

Da es sich nur um ein Fragment handelt, konnen wir es nicht mit vollstandiger 
Sicherheit bestimmen, aber es gehort nach B. Karlgren in die Zeit von friihestens 
904, spatestens 1275 n. Chr. Ich zahle dieses Fragment von einem Sung-Cash zu 
den unbeabsichtigten Mischungen, da aus Griinden, die unten angegeben war- 
den, der Fund um mehr als ein Jahrtausend alter sein muss. 

Niemand, dem es bekannt ist, wie alte Tang- und Sung-Cash zu der Zeit, als 
wir das Material bekamen (1920), unter der Landbevolkerung Nordchinas im 
taglichen Gebrauche waren, wird sich dariiber wundern, dass eine solche Miinze 
mit anderen Bronzen gelegentlich vermengt wurde. 

Der zweite Fund wurde mir erst in Dezember 1924 bekannt. Der Fundplatz 
liegt in Hsuan Hua Hsien ( % ) im nordlichen Chihli (Hopei), nicht weit 

von Kalgan. Die Stelle liegt 65 li von der Hsien-Stadt und tragt den Namen 
Huang T’u P’o ( || ). Zwei li ostlich von diesem Dorfe liegt der genaue 

Fundplatz, namens Ma An Shan (f£ 1 J 4 ). 

Die Mehrzahl der kleinen Bronzen wurden von einem Dorfbewohner eingekauft, 
aber die steinernen Gegenstande sowie einige Knochen und Bronzen wurden auf 
dem betreffenden Platze den die Bauern angegeben hatten, von dem Manne aus- 
gegraben, der mir die Sammlung brachte. Die in dieser Weise ausgegrabenen 
Stiicke reprasentieren fast alle Typen, die in dem eingekauften Material vor- 
kommen. 


Der erste Fundteil, der in unserem Kataloge die Nummer K. 10001: 1 — 34 tragt, 
enthalt 352 Gegenstande. Im Januar 1927 brachte mir derselbe Mann noch einen 
zweiten Teil kleiner Bronzen aus Huang T’u P’o (K. 10603:1 — 89), zusammen 
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I. 


A. DER FUND VON LUAN PING. 

Die Gegenstande aus dem Luan P’ing-Grabe bestehen aus Waffen und Schneide- 
Geraten, Zugehor von Kleidungen, anderen Schmuckgegenstanden, sowie einigen 
wenigen Hausgeraten (Pfriemen). Gefasse wurden nicht beobachtet, weder solche 
aus Bronze noch aus Holz oder Ton. Es ware denkbar, dass manche Riemen- 
beschlage fiir Pferdegeschirr abgesehen waren. 

Die Tiillenbeile sind vier an der Zahl (Tafel II, 1 — 4). Sie diirfen eher als Ar- 
beitsgerate als Waffen bezeichnet werden. Zwei derselben mit viereckig-trapezol- 
dischem Durchschnitt haben Querschneide. Deren Ausschmiickung besteht hoch- 
stens aus einer erhohten Kante an der Miindung. Ohren fehlen. 

Tiillenbeile von ahnlichem Typus scheinen verhaltnissmassig gewohnlich zu 
sein in der Provinz Hopei, sowie in den siidlich davon gelegenen Provinzen, z. B. 
in Anhui, Honan, Yunnan. Die Formen ohne Ohren sind am gewohnlichsten, 
aber Exemplare mit einem Ohre fehlen nicht ganz. 1 ) 

Ein paar Tiillenbeile von Anyang sind auf alien vier Seiten ringsum die recht- 
eckige Miindung mit reicher, charakteristischer Chou-Ornamentik geschmiickt 
und sind wahrscheinlich die altesten einigermassen datierbaren Tiillenbeile von 
China. Die sibirischen Bronzebeile erbieten Ahnlichkeiten mit den chinesischen, 
die ohrenlosen Formen sind jedoch unter ihnen weniger allgemein, wahrend sie 
auf dem Gebiete der Ananinokultur, westlich vom Ural, alleinherrschend werden. 

Die einzige wirkliche Waffe in dem Luan-P’ing Grabe ist ein Bronzedolch, 
(Tafel I, 1) mit einem von den Schmalseiten aus durchbohrten, mit einer Mittel- 
furche versehenen Griffknopf und einer kleinen zweizipfeligen »Querstange» am 
iibergang zu der Klinge. In den Ostasiatischen Sammlungen in Stockholm gibt 
es laut Prof. J. G. Andersson 67 Dolche verwandter Formen aus dem Ordos- 
gebiete (J. G. Andersson, Hunting Magic in the Animal Style. Tafel VI — IX, 
Bulletin N:o 4 of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm 1932). Einige 
von ihnen zeigen Ubereinstimmungen was die Querstange betrifft, aber kaum 
irgend eine hinsichtlich des Griffknopfes. So verhalt es sich auch mit vielen ahn- 
lichen Bronzedolchen aus dem Minussinsk-Distrikt am oberen Jenissej. 2 ) Es lasst 
sich andrerseits nicht bestreiten, dass nahe Verwandtschaft zwischen den Minus- 
sinskdolchen und solchen aus Eisen von skythischem Gebiet in den Guvernemen- 
ten Kiev und Poltava besteht 8 ) sowie mit deren Ablegern in dem Ananinokultur- 
gebiet am Flusse Kama in Nordost-Russland. 4 ) 

1 ) O. Janse, Un groupe de bronzes anciens, Tafel X, 1, 2. 

*) Radloff, Sibirskija drevnosti 7, 2 (Mat. po arch. Ross. 5). Vergl. besonders Tafel X, Fig. 1. 
F. Martin, Vdge du bronze au Musie de Minoussinsk. 

3 ) Collection Khanenko II, Tafel II und III. 

4 ) Tallgren, Vipoque dite d’Ananino (Finska Fomminnesforen. Tidskrift XXXI), Fig. 7, 13. 
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Die Ahnlichkeit zwischen den skythischen Dolchen und Schwertern einerseiis 
und den chinesischen andrerseits ist unzweifelhaft, und dieser Eindruck wird 
noch verstarkt, wenn man den Knopf und den Griff von einer Anzahl von 
Dolchen aus dem Ordosgebiet, die Prof. J. G. Andersson publiziert hat, mit den in 
Russland gefundenen vergleicht. Die Antennenknopfe sind gewohnlich bei den 
skythischen und sibirischen Dolchen sowie an den Schwertern, aber man vermisst 
sie nicht bei den chinesischen, obgleich sie volutenartig zusammenwachsen (An- 
dersson, Hunting Magic, Tafel VI, 1, 2). An einzelnen skythischen Schwertern 
ist die Querstange zu ein paar Raubvogelkopfen umgeformt 1 ) und ein solches 
Eisenschwert aus Ungarn 2 ) zeigt eine Querstange mit zwei Raubtieren, wahr- 
scheinlich Lowen, die recht stark an die Kleidungsbeschlage von Luan P’ing 
erinnern. Dieselbe Art von Querstangen mit zwei Vogelkopfen kommen bei den 
Ordosdolchen nicht selten vor. 8 ) 

Auf die Ahnlichkeit zwischen den nordchinesischen und den sibirischen Bronze* 
messern hat man schon langst hingewiesen. In den Sammlungen des Ostasiatischen 
Museums in Stockholm finden wir nordchinesische Bronzemesser mit dem in Sud* 
sibirien gewohnlichen Griffabschluss mit einem dreieckigen Loch oder mit einer 
gegen die Schneideseite vorspringenden Endscheibe. 4 ) 

In dem Luan-P’ing-Grab gab es 7 Messer, (Tafel I, 2 — 8) von welchen nur 
zwei verhaltnissmassig vollstandig sind (eines von diesen hat eine abgebrochene 
Spitze) . Unter diesen zeichnen sich drei durch einen im Verhaltniss zu der Klinge 
sehr schmalen Griff aus (mit spitzovalem oder beinahe rechteckigem Durch- 
schnitt), abgeschlossen mit einem grossen ovalen Ringe. Dieser Messertypus 
kommt unter den Ordosbronzen verhaltnissmassig selten vor, — ich habe ihn 
nur noch bei sieben Exemplaren unter etwa 250 Bronzemessem beobachtet. Unter 
den sibirischen Messertypen, die von Radloff, Martin und Tallgren veroffentlicht 
worden sind, kann man ihr Vorkommen auch nicht feststellen. Wohl ist der 
grosse ovale Ring vorhanden, aber Griff und Klinge sind so ziemlich gleich breit 
Dieser Messertypus diirfte gewissermassen mehr chinesisch und ein Prototyp fur 
die chinesischen Messermiinzen sein, auf die ich spater zuruckkommen werde. 

Messer mit breitem Griff und kleinem rundem Ring am Ende sind sowohl im 
Ordos- als im Minussinskgebiete allgemeiner. Unter den ersteren gibt es in den 
Ostasiatischen Sammlungen in Stockholm verschiedene Exemplare mit der schie- 
fen Schneide versehen, die fur Ledermesser charakteristisch ist. 

Aus Luan P’ing liegen 10 Bronzepfeilspitzen vor, wovon 7 mit innerer Tulle und 
drei mit Angel versehen sind, die aber an einem Exemplar abgebrochen war, 
(Tafel III, 1 — 10). Zwei dieser letztgenannten Pfeilspitzen sind dreizipfelig, die 

') Collection Khanenko //, Tafel III, 5. 

*) Ellis Minns, Scythians and Greeks , Seite 69. 

3 ) Andersson, Hunting Magic etc. Tafel VI, 2, VIII, 2. 

4 ) Andersson, Hunting Magic , Tafel II, 1, 4. Tafel III, 3, 4. O. Sir6n, Documents d'art chinoi s. 
Tafel II. Tallgren, Coll. Touostine , Tafel V. 
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eine ist mit wirklichen Fliigeln versehen, und hat ihre Gegenstiicke am Jenissej 1 ) 
sowie in der Ukraina. 2 ) Die zweizipfelige breite Pfeilspitze mit Angel diirfte sel- 
tener sein und ist vielleicht auch nicht gleichzeitig mit den dreieckigen »sky- 
thischen* Spitzen. Eine kleinere Anzahl von Exemplaren sind aus dem Ordos- 
gebiet vorhanden. Besonderen Charakter, obgleich auch sonst vom Ordosgebiet 
bekannt, haben die beiden mit zwei Widerhaken und innerer Tulle versehenen 
Spitzen. Hingegen sind die mit Fliigeln versehenen dreieckigen Pfeilspitzen 
ausserst gewohnlich sowohl in Sibirien als auch auf skythischem oder skythisch 
beeinflusstem Gebiet in Slid- und Ost-Russland. 3 ) Es gibt davon Tausende unter 
den Ordosexemplaren in den Ostasiatischen Sammlungen in Stockholm. 

Die drei Beinpfeilspitzen des Luan P’ing-Fundes haben viereckigen Durch- 
schnitt und abgeflachte Angel. Beinpfeilspitzen sind nicht ungewohnlich in Siid- 
russlands skythisch-sarmatischen Grabern; aber sie haben ein anderes Aus- 
sehen — u. a. scheinen sie mit Tulle versehen zu sein. 4 ) Wahrscheinlich sind die 
Beinpfeilspitzen auch in den sibirischen Funden gewohnlich, obgleich sie nicht 
gesammelt worden sind. Sie miissen ohne Zweifel als Abkommlinge eines primi- 
tiveren Kulturstadiums betrachtet werden. 

In dem Grabe kamen ferner ein paar lange Bronzepfriemen mit viereckigem 
Querschnitt vor (Tafel IV, 5, 6). Es ist moglich, dass sie Griffe aus Holz hatten. 

Zahlreich sind die Giirtel- und Riemenbeschlage. In erster Linie sind neun 
Beschlage zu erwahnen (einer beschadigt), wovon acht rechteckige Form haben 
und einer quadratisch ist (Tafel IV, 1 — 4 und Tafel XIV, 1, 2). Letzterer, sowie 
die drei kleineren rektangularen Beschlage waren wahrscheinlich an dem Riemen 
mittels eines an der Hinterseite angemachten Bronzebandes befestigt gewesen 
(Tafel XIV, 2) . Dieses war an dem quadratischem Beschlage zerbrochen gewesen 
und wurde durch ein schmales Eisenband ersetzt, also eine Art Parallele zu dem 
Pferdegebiss in dem bekannten gotlandischen Eskelhemfund, der auch vom Ende 
der Bronzezeit stammt. Der Ausschmiickung der rechteckigen Beschlage muss 
besondere Beachtung geschenkt werden. Sie besteht an den grosseren Beschlagen 
aus Zickzacklinien, die quer zwischen den langen Aussenrandern angebracht 
wurden, wahrend die kleineren Beschlage mit in zwei Zonen laufendem Maander 
und einer Art von Zahnornament an den Enden geschmiickt sind. 

Diesen entsprechende Riemenbeschlage kenne ich nicht ausserhalb des Ordos- 
gebietes. 

An Riemen waren sicher die gewolbten Bronzeknopfe angebracht gewesen. Sie 
tragen an der Hinterseite eine bandformige Ose. Die fiinfzig grosseren Knopfe 
(Tafel VII, 1 — 6, 13 — 15), 2 — 2,5 cm im Querschnitt, sind meistens ringsum die 

*) Tallgren, Coll. Tovostine, Taf. VII, 32. 

*) Coll. Khanenko II. Tafel VI, 209. 

*) Paul Rau, Die Grdber der fruhen Eisenzeit im unteren Wolgagebiet, Studien zur Chrono- 
logic der Skythischen Pfeilspitze. Pokrowsk 1929. 

4 ) A. Bobrinskij, Kurgang i slujfajnyja archeol. nachodki //, Tafel XIV. 
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Kante mit strahlenformigen Querstrichen verziert. Der kleinen Knopfe (Tafel 
VIII, 30 — 32) gibt es eine Anzahl von 128, neben welchen noch einige Fragmente 
vorkommen. 

Vollstandig ubereinstimmend mit diesen Knopf en sind die in Tomsk in Sibirien 
und auch in skythischen Grabern in Siidrussland angetroffenen. Ich will beson- 
ders ein grosses Kurganengrab bei Voikovtsy im Guvernement Poltava 1 ) erwahnen. 
Dieses enthielt ein mannliches Skelett mit reicher Ausriistung, das in einer auf 
dem flachen Erdboden angebrachten Holzverkleidung untergebracht und von 
einem 13 m hohen Erdhiigel bedeckt war. Ein Teil von den im Grabe gefundeneo 
Gegenstanden, so z. B. ein Eisenschwert oder langer Eisendolch, durchbrochene 
Schellen, welche die Form eines abgeschittenen Kegels haben, tierahnliche Gold* 
beschlage, die an der Kleidung oder an der Hiille des Kochers festgenaht wurden, 
runde bauchige Knopfe aus Bronze mit quergeriefelter Kante und ohne, die zum 
Pferdegebiss gehorten, eine verzierte Goldtube, all dies erinnert an den Inhalt 
unserer chinesischen Graberfunde. 

Das Volkovtsygrab diirfte um das Jahr 300 v. Chr. datiert werden konnen, u. a. 
durch das Vorkommen eines attischen lackierten Tongef asses 2 ) und eines wahr- 
scheinlich attischen Helmes. Rostovtzeff nennt das Ende des IV und den Anfang 
des III Jahrh. v. Chr. Recht ahnliche Knopfe wurden auch nach Ananino von 
skythischem Gebiet importiert. 3 ) 

Neunzehn geschlossene, ovale Bronzekrampen (Tafel VIII, 33 — 34) sassen ohne 
Zweifel an einem Riemen aufgereiht. Eine Anzahl kleiner langlicher, an den 
Kanten bauchiger Bronzebleche (Tafel VIII, 9, 10) waren durch zwei kleine Osen 
an einem Riemen befestigt worden. Wie diinn diese Beschlage auch sein mogen, 
so erwecken sie doch den Eindruck davon gegossen zu sein. Es ware doch denk- 
bar, dass die Osen an den ausgehammerten Blechen festgelotet wurden. Ahnliche 
wenn auch grossere Beschlage kommen massenhaft unter den Ordosbronzen 
vor. 4 ) Eine Anzahl von Riemenbeschlagen von Ananino erinnern stark an diese 
Riemenbeschlage. 6 ) 

Als Hangeschmuck waren verschiedene Bleche und Perlen aus Bronze ver- 
wendet worden (Tafel VIII) . Die kleinen Bronzeperlen haben manchettenahnliche 
Form (Tafel VIII, 35 — 37), die Hangebleche sind teils dreieckig mit einer Ose 
an dem spitzen Ende, (Tafel VIII 11 — 22), teils achtformig mit einer quer gestell- 
ten Ose oben, (Tafel VIII, 7 — 8). Solche gibt es in wenigstens 150 Exemplaren. 

Zu Hangeschmucksachen diirfte man auch 10 mehr oder weniger herzformige 
oder runde, kleine durchbrochene Bronzen mit vertikalen Osen zu beiden Seiten, 
zahlen diirfen (Tafel VII, 8 — 12). Man wird beinahe dazu verlockt in dem durch- 

*) Collection Khanenko, AntiquitSs de la region du Dnjepr, II, Tafel XXI, 401. Rostovtzeff, 
Skythien und der Bosporus, S. 454 ff. 

2 ) Coll. Khanenko, II, Tafel XXXIV, 797. 

a ) Tallgren, Vipoque dite d f Ananino, Fig. 38, S. 144. 

4 ) Andersson, Hunting Magic. Tafel XXIX, 1, 2. 

*) Tallgren, Vipoque dite d* Ananino. Fig. 39, Fig. 103, 10, 11. 
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brochenen Teil eine urspriingliche Tierfigur zu sehen, die bei gewissen Exempla- 
ren zu einer Anzahl von Kreisen degeneriert ist. 

Besonderes Interesse erweckt eine von einem Bronzering umschlossene, durch- 
brochene Tierfigur, die einen Hirsch darstellt oder vielleicht ein Renntier oder 
Elch (Tafel V, 9) . Leider ist dieser Gegenstand recht beschadigt, man diirfte doch 
annehmen konnen, dass das Tier den Kopf nach vorne wendet. 

Ein paar derartige Hangeschmuckgegenstande (Tafel XIV, 7, 8) wurden 1917 
von Prof. Veselovskij bei Jelisavetskaja Stanitsa im Kubangebiet, Kaukasus, aus- 
gegraben. Durch das Entgegenkommen des russischen Archaologen G. Borovka 
hat sich mir die Gelegenheit geboten diese Bilder zu publizieren. Ihre Ahnlichkeit 
mit den Hangeschmuckgegenstanden von Luan P’ing ist so auffallend, dass ich 
vermute, letzteres sei ein Importstiick. Borovka datiert die kubanischen Stiicke 
in das 5. Jahrh. v. Chr. Geb., wahrend Rostovtzeff es wahrscheinlich etwas spater 
datieren wiirde. 1 ) Verwandte runde Hangeschmuckgegenstande (Tafel XIV, 5, 6) 
mit Pferde- und Bockmotiven wurden im Guvernement Tomsk, am Flusse Jaj 
gefunden (Ausgrabungen von Kuznetsoff, Eremitage, Leningrad) . Eine Hirschfigur 
verwandter Art ist in »Drevnosti Minusinskago Muzeja, Atlas von D. Klemenz», 
Tomsk 1886, Tafel X, 11, veroffentlicht worden. 

Ein Verbindungsglied mit dem Westen bildet auch eine kleine Bronzeplatte, 
urspriinglich mit drei Spiralen geschmiickt und an der Hinterseite mit ein paar 
Osen versehen, die zur Befestigung an einem kleinen Riemen dienten (Tafel VI, 5) . 
Vollkommen gleiche Stiicke wurden auch von Prof. J. G. Andersson in Grabern 
in der Chen-fan-Oase, also in Nordwest-China an der Grenze zur Mongolei 2 ) an- 
getroffen. Sehr ahnliche Beschlage mit Spiralenschmuck (bis zu vier Spiralen), 
sind von Kotlovka am Flusse Kama, innerhalb des Ananino-Kulturgebietes, be- 
kannt. 8 ) 

Zu den Giirteln und Riemen gehoren zwei Riemenschnallen (mit Haken ver- 
sehene Ringe mit Osen) und zwei Giirtelhaken von bekanntem chinesischem Typus. 

Die ersteren (Tafel VI, 3, 4) haben in Ordos 4 ) viele Gegenstiicke. Einige sind 
aus der Gegend von Lou Lan in Ost-Turkestan bekannt, vom Minussinskgebiet 
und von Semipalatinsk; verwandte Formen von einfacherer Beschaffenheit besitzt 
man aus skythischen Grabern in Siid-Russland. 5 ) Besonders ahnlich ist ein aus 


*) M. Rostovzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, Fig. 21, A. 

*) Guide to the exhibitions of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm 1933, S. 39. 

*) Tallgren, Uipoque dite d’Ananino, Fig. 103, 18, S. 146. Tallgren bringt sie mit spiralenfor- 
migen Fibeln aus Hallstatt und Griechenland in Verbindung und vermutet Einflusse von jonischer 
Kunst auf die skythische. 

4 ) J. G. Andersson, Hunting magic , Tafel XI und Tafel XII, 4, 6. O. Janse, Un groupe de 
bronzes anciens. Fig. 12, (Bulletin N:o 3 of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stock- 
holm 1931). 

8 ) Vergl. z. B. ColL Khanenko, II, Tafel XV, 315 aus dem hier erwahnten Volkovtsy-Kurgane. 
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dem Kaukasus stammendes Exemplar. Es ist bei Artschadzor im Djavanschir- 
Distrikte von dem Gouvernement Jelisavetpol gefunden. 1 ) 

Zwischen den Giirtelhaken von Luan P’ing (Tafel VI, 1, 2) und ahnlichen von 
dem Gebiet der Ananinokultur besteht eine gewisse Verwandtschaft; der Haken 
an den chinesischen Exemplaren ist aber nach oben gebogen, wahrend er an den 
russischen nach unten gebogen wurde; an der Unterseite haben die chinesischen 
einen Knopf, die russischen aber eine Ose. Tallgren glaubt, dass die Ananino- 
Giirtelhaken skythische Vorbilder haben. 2 ) Den urspriinglichen Zusammenhang 
zwischen den Formen in Russland und im aussersten Osten, muss man einstweilen 
noch als in Dunkel gehiillt, betrachten. 

Besonders interessant sind die gegossenen, fast ganz glatten Tierfiguren aus 
Bronze, (Tafel V), die an der Kleidung festgenaht wurden. Sie sind an der Riick- 
seite mit Osen versehen. Die grosste erreicht eine Lange von 14,5 cm und stellt 
wahrscheinlich einen Tiger, mit von vorne gesehenem Kopf, dar. (Die Kiefer doch 
von der Seite). (Tafel V, 1.) Beide Schenkel und die Ohren sind durch Spiralen 
gekennzeichnet. Die Beine sind ungewohnlich kurz. Die kleineren Figuren geben 
Pferde und Raubtiere wieder, alle in liegender Stellung, mit nach vorae gestreck- 
ten Fiissen. Die durchbrochenen Locher konnen praktische Bedeutung gehabt 
haben, aber es ist nicht ausgeschlossen dass sie nur zu dekorativem Zweck ange- 
bracht wurden. Es gibt acht derartige Exemplare, von welchen drei fragmen- 
tarisch sind. Ausserdem kommt ein flacher Kopf in demselben Stil vor (Tafel 
V, 7), und ein runder skulptierter Tierkopf mit Hals, (der Korper fehlt jetzt) 
(Tafel V, 8). 

Wie bekannt, sind derartige tierformige Beschlage, welche an Gewandern oder 
an anderen Textilien festgenaht wurden, in dem skythischen Kulturkreis ausserst 
gewohnlich. Oft sind sie aus Gold hergestellt, werden aber im Osten in Bronze 
nachgeahmt. Was ich als Tiger deute, ist hingegen ostasiatisch. In Nordchina 
wurde dieser Tiger auch aus Goldblech hergestellt, welches mit Tiirkisen besetzt 
war. 8 ) 

Als Hangeschmuck muss moglicherweise eine kleine kegelformige Schelle ohne 
Kloppel aber mit oberer Ose angesehen werden. (Tafel VIII, 1.) Kleine, kegel- 
formige, durchbrochene Schellen sind im Ordosgebiete gewohnlich. Wir begegnen 
ihnen westlich im Tomsker Gouv., 4 ) in Ostrussland, Kaukasus und Siidrussland. 
So verhalt es sich auch mit den kleinen Metallspiegeln mit einer Ose an der Hinter- 
seite, die auch in Sibirien angetroffen w r erden. In dem Luan P’ingfunde kommt 
eine kleine, flache, runde, gegossene Bronzeplatte (Tafel VIII, 6) vor, mit einer 
Ose an der Unterseite, in der Nahe der Kante; sie diirfte als Spiegel gedient haben. 


*) Fig. 1463 in Aljbom rizunkov von den Olschoti der arch. Korn. 1882 — 1898. 

*) Tallgren, L’tpoque dite d’Ananino, S. 152, Fig. 113, 114. 

*) Ausstellung in Paris 1925 , (Vignier), vergl. auch A. Salmony, Sino-siberian art , Tafel XII, 1. 
*) Aljbom rizunkov von Otschoti der arch. Horn. 1882 — 1898, Fig. 2071. 
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Dieser Typus ist skytisch, nicht griechisch, und bildet vielleicht den typologischen 
Anfang zu den spateren chinesischen Spiegeln. 

Gegenstande wie die sechs Hangeberlocken (Tafel VIII, 2 — 5), von welchen eine 
durchbrochen ist, fehlen nicht unter den Bronzen von anderen Teilen des Ordos- 
Gebietes, 1 ) scheinen aber weiter im Westen nicht bekannt zu sein. So verhalt es 
sich auch wahrscheinlich mit den viereckigen, hohlen Bronzerohren (Tafel IV, 
7, 8), die in wenigen Exempiaren vertreten sind. 2 ) Sie sind an einander gegenuber 
liegenden Seiten mit hintereinander angebrachten Dreiecken und Zickzack-Orna- 
menten geschmiickt, die auch bei sibirischen Dolchgriffen auftreten. 8 ) 

Von einer Menge von spiralenformig aufgerollten Bronzedrahten wurden mog- 
licherweise einzelne als Armband beniitzt (Tafel VI, 7 — 8). Schliesslich sind 
einige diinne Silberdrahte (Tafel VI, 6) und etwa 20 Perlen zu erwahnen, wor- 
unter eine aus Tiirkis, eine aus einem achathahnlichen Stein und die iibrigen 
wahrscheinlich aus Speckstein sind (Tafel VI, 9, 10). 

Dass alle hier aufgezahlten Dinge etwa gleichzeitig und zusammengehorig 
sind, daran zweifle ich nicht, wenn es auch denkbar ware, dass der Fund aus 
einem Doppelgrab fur Mann und Frau oder aus ein paar nebeneinander liegenden, 
gleichzeitigen Grabern stammt. Skeptischer stehe ich ein paar anderen Gegen- 
standen gegenuber, die auch als aus demselben Grab stammend erwahnt werden. 
Der eine ist ein ovaler zu einer Schnalle gehorender Rahmen, mit Spuren von 
Eisenrost an den Enden, die durch eine Querstange, an dem ein Dorn sass, 
miteinander verbunden waren (Tafel IV, 9) ; nach abendlandischer Auffassung 
muss dieser aus der Zeit n. Chr. Geb. stammen. Der andere Gegenstand ist massiv, 
bauchig, kreisrund, hat konkave Innenseite und ist durch Rinnen obenauf in Seg- 
mente eingeteilt. Auf der Unterseite befindet sich ein viereckiges Loch, in welchem 
irgend ein Stiel gesessen hat (Tafel II, 6). 


B. DER FUND VON HSUAN HUA. 

Der Graberfund von Hsuan Hua Hsien ist in vielem dem von Luan P’ing 
ahnlich. Er enthalt 5 Tullenbeile aus Bronze, unter welchen sich ein langes, schma- 
les, mit nahezu quadratischem Querschnitt befindet, dessen Ausschmiickung in der 
Nahe seiner Miindung aus drei erhabenen, ringsum laufenden Wulsten besteht 
(Tafel IX, 2 — 5). Ferner kommt ein Bronzedolch vor, der mit den chinesischen 
Typen in nahem Zusammenhang stehen diirfte. Die schmale diinne Angel mit 
ihrer erhabenen Rippe, die nebst zwei anderen langs der Klinge fortsetzt, erinnert 
an die Griffpartie der Messermiinzen, und oben kront diese Angel ein hohler 


*) J. G. Andersson, Hunting Magic , Tafel XVIII, 14, 15. 
*) J. G. Andersson, Ibidem , Tafel XVII, 12—15. 

*) A. Salmony, Sino-siberian art , XXXVII, 5. 
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Knopf (Tafel IX, 1). Ein Schwert von verwandtem Typus liegt in den Hall- 
wyl’schen Sammlungen vor; ahnliche Dolche gibt es aus Chihli. 1 ) 

Von Messern gibt es ein paar Exemplare. Das eine hat schmale Griffangel und 
einen grossen Ring am Ende (Tafel IX, 6, 7) und ist einigen Exemplaren von 
Luan P’ing ahnlich. 

Besondere Bedeutung hat eine mit letztgenanntem Messer dem Typus nach 
ubereinstimmende Messermiinze, die das Schriftzeichen T’u ( I tragt. (Tafel IX, 6.) 

Es wird angenommen, dass diese Art Miinzen wahrend der letzteren Halfte der 
Chou-Periode gepragt wurden. Die Miinze kann folglich kaum vor 7.00 v. Chr. in 
die Erde gekommen sein, wohl aber etwas spater als 250. Ebenfalls kann es jnog- 
lich sein, dass sie friiher als 250 beerdigt wurde. 2 ) 

Pfeilspitzen sind in 2 Exemplaren vertreten. Eine ist mit Angel versehen und mit 
zwei Widerhaken, die oberhalb des fazettierten, viereokigen Mittelteiles enden. 
Die andere Pfeilspitze hat eine innere Tulle mit zwei unterhalb derselben vor- 
stehenden Fliigeln (Tafel X, 8, 9). 

Ein Fragment eines eigentiimlichen zweischneidigen Dolches, scheint in einer 
abgebrochenen runden Tiille vorzuliegen, von deren Basis eine abgebrochene 
Griffangel ausgeht (Tafel XIV, 3). 

Ein kleiner nahezu rechteckiger, platter Hangeschmuck aus Bronze mit Ose 
findet kein Gegenstiick in dem Luan P’ing-Grab. (Tafel XI, 3.). 

Mehr als 30 runde, bauchige Beschlage (die grosseren mit strahlenformigen 
Strichen als Randverzierung) mit einer unteren Ose in derselben Art wie die 
von Luan P’ing kommen in verschiedenen Grossen vor. Ausserdem sehen wir 
eine Buckel mit einer Art mangelhaften Maanderverzierung, moglicherweise rein 
chinesischen Ursprungs, und eine hohe Buckel mit niedriger, sie umgebender 
Kante (Tafel XII, 15 — 24). Die letztere hat ein Gegenstiick in einem etwas niedrie- 
geren Exemplare von Tagarskoje ozero im Minussinskdistrikt (Fig. 206 in Otschot 
der arch Kom. 1894). 

Eine Art Bronzenagel oder Pfriemen, oben mit zwei einander schneidenden Spi- 
ralbandem (Tafel XI, 1) ist ziemlich allein dastehend. 

Wir begegnen ferner einem kleinen, flachen, quergeriefelten Bronzering (Tafel 
XIV, 4), der solchen Ringen gleicht, wie wir sie an Bronzegefassen vom Ch’in- 
Typus (Huai-Typus) finden. Im iibrigen begegnen uns 9 ganze und 6 fragmen- 
tarische kegelformige glockenahnliche Hangeschmuckgegenstande. Die Mehrzahl 
ist von zwei dreieckigen, einander gegeniiberstehenden Ausschnitten durch- 
brochen (Tafel XI, 7, 9 — 12). Ein bogenformiger Spezialtypus hat zwei Ein- 
schnitte, ihm fehlt aber die untere Kante. (Tafel XI, 8) . 

Weiter finden wir eine Menge Typen aus dem Luan P’ing-Grabe wieder. Hier 

*) O. Janse, Notes sur quelques ipies anciennes trouvtes en Chine (Bull, of the Mus. of Far 
Eastern Antiquities,, 2). 

*) Vgl. Ch’uan huo huei K f ao } Chuan 8 (Prof. B. Karlgrens Mitteilung) und Guide to the exhi- 
bitions of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. 
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nimmt man zwei tigerahnliche und ein pferdeahnliches Schmuckblech aus Bronze 
wahr, sowie eine Anzahl von Fragmenten (Tafel X, 10 — 16), ferner drei kleine 
massive Pferdefiguren (Tafel X, 17 — 19), langliche bronzene Giirtelbeschlage, 
teilweise mit Osen, von demselben Typus wie die friiher erwahnten, (Tafel XIII, 
1 — 10), eine Anzabl Ringe aus dunnem Bronzedraht (Tafel XI, 13), mehrere 
Pfriemen (Tafel XI, 4 — 6), eine langliche pfriemenformige Hangeberlocke (Ta- 
fel XI, 2), einen vollkommen rechteckigen Riemenbeschlag mit Maanderornament 
und eine Anzabl Fragmente von solchen, »Krampen» und Manchettenperlen 
aus Bronze, ein paar »herzformige Beschlage* mit Seitenosen, alles wie im Luan 
P’ing-Grab, und schliesslich eine Anzahl von interessanten Perlen aus Tiirkis, 
Kalkstein und achathahnlichem Stein (Tafel XIII, 15 — 39). 

Zu diesem Grab gehoren auch kleinere Reste vom Menschenskelette. 

Die Ubereinstimmung in dem Inhalt der beiden Graber ist so gross, dass man 
sie im Grossen geseben als gleichzeitig ansehen muss. Die Bronze spielt eine be- 
deutende Rolle auch fur die Herstellung von Waffen und Werkzeugen. Nach euro- 
paischen Begriffen lebten die Nomaden, welche diese Graber angelegt baben, noch 
in der Bronzezeit. Eisen kommt bloss als Band auf der Riickseite eines viereckigen 
Riemenbescblages von Luan P’ing vor. 

Die Mehrzahl der Gegenstande gehoren der Ordoskultur an. Viele dieser Ge- 
genstande weisen ja Verwandtschaft mit skythisch-sibirischen Gegenstanden vom 
Jenissej auf, und auch von Slid- und Ostrussland, sowie vom Nord-Kaukasus. 
Einige von ihnen konnen geradezu als Importgut von westlicberen Gegenden 
bezeichnet werden, z. B. die von einem Ring umschlossene Hirschfigur, und mog- 
licherweise die runden bauchigen Riemenbeschlage mit gestricheltem Kreisrand. 
Gewisse andere sind wahrscheinlich chinesiscben Ursprunges oder sie sind von 
chinesischer Kultur beeinflusst. Dahin gehoren die Messermiinze mit Inschrift, 
die Messer mit schmaler Angel und grossem Ring, die rechteckigen und quadra- 
tischen Giirtelplatten, vielleicht auch die beiden Glirtelhaken (Tafel VI, 1, 2), 
der Dolch mit dem hohlen Knopf, moglich ist auch, dass die viereckigen Rohren 
und der gewolbte Knopf mit dem maanderahnlichen Ornament dahin gehoren. 

Zwei, drei Gegenstande scheinen aus spaterer Zeit zu stammen, und sind in den 
Luan P’ingfund gemengt worden, namlich ein ovaler Schnallenrahmen mit Spuren 
von Eisennieten, ein massiver gewolbter Knopf aus Bronze, durch Rinnen in 6 
Segmente aufgeteilt, schliesslich eine stark zerstorte T’ang-oder Sung-Miinze 
(Tafel II, 5). Ausgeschlossen ist auch nicht, dass vereinzelte Pfeilspitzen jiinger 
sein konnen, als die Funde im Ganzen. Was den Schnallenrahmen anbetrifft, 
diirfte dieser, mit Riicksicht auf Funde von Altai und westlicheren Gegenden 
spater sein als das Ende der jungeren Han-Dynastie. 

Hier wurden die vielen Ubereinstimmungen zwischen skythischer und der Ana- 
ninokultur einerseits und den hier beschriebenen Graberfunden andererseits her- 
vorgehoben. Wirklich skytische, vorsarmatische Kultur pflegt so wie die Ananino- 
kultur, im Grossen gesehen zwischen 600 und 200 v. Chr. Geb. datiert zu werden, 
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oder moglicherweise etwas friiher. Wir haben also Grund anzunehmen, da ss die 
Graberfunde von Luan P’ing und Hsuan Hua vor der Zeit der alteren Han 
Dynastie liegen. Die ausserst sparsame Anwendung von Eisen tragt auch zu einer 
solchen Datierung bei. Aber eine nahere Einkreisung wird vielleicht moglich sein. 
Die Datierung der Messermiinze macht es wahrscheinlich, dass die Graber alter 
als 250 v. Chr. Geb. sind. Der von einem Ring umschlossene Hirsch miisste auf 
Grund von Analogien im Kaukasus auf etwa 400 zuriickzufiihren sein. Etwas 
spater diirften hingegen die runden gewolbten Bronzebeschlage mit gestrichelter 
Kante sein. Die siidrussischen Gegenstiicke riihren von der Zeit um 300 v. Chr. her 
und scheinen nicht all zu gewohnlich zu sein. Es ist wohl wahr, dass der Typus 
lange fortgelebt hat, und dass man in Westsibirien am Flusse Ob, derartige ge- 
gossene grobe Beschlage aus Weissbronze gef unden hat, die in das 9. Jahrh. n. Chr. 
Geb. zu datieren sind. 1 ) Ich sehe mittlerweile keinen Grund dafiir die Erschei- 
nungen im Osten auf den weiten Feldern des eigentlichen Nomadengebietes gegen- 
iiber den Analogien im Westen jiinger zu machen. Ich halte es also fur wahr- 
scheinlich, dass die Graber bei Luan P’ing und Hsuan Hua nicht spater angelegt 
wurden, als in der ersten Halfte des 3. Jahrhunderts, dass dies aber mdglicher- 
weise schon zwischen 350 und 300 vor Chr. geschehen sei. 

Es scheint eine allgemeine und wahrscheinlich richtige Ansicht zu sein, dass 
Bronzen derjenigen Art, welche in den hier beschriebenen Grabern vorkommen, 
den alten Hunnen, den Hiung-nu der chinesischen Geschichtsschreiber, anhort 
haben. Vor der Han Dynastie scheinen diese in verhaltnissmassig geringem Grade 
von chinesischer Kultur beeinflusst zu sein, aber statt dessen in hohem Grad von 
einer westlichen, die wir skythisch und vielleicht wesentlich iranisch nennen 
konnen. 


II. 

INHALT DES LUAN PTNG-GRABES. 

1) Bronzedolch (Tafel I, 1), zweischneidig, mit Mittelgrat an der Klinge und mit 
diinnem, im Querschnitt ovalem Griff. Zwischen Griff und Klinge eine »Quer- 
stange», unten in der Mitte eingekerbt. Griffende mit einem gerundeten horizontal 
durchbohrten Doppelknopf. L. 25,6 cm. (K. 10000: 1.) 

2) Tullenaxt aus Bronze (Tafel II, 1), in der Form einer Queraxt mit einer rein 
vertikalen Breitseite und einer schwach » gewolbten », schiefen Seite und zwei 
schwach konkaven Schmalseiten. Im Querschnitt vierseitig, trapezoidisch. Das 
Schaftloch erreicht drei viertel der Axtlange. Ringsum die Miindung eine erhohte, 
flache Leiste. Schneide etwas konvex. L. 11,7 cm. (K. 10000:9.) 

3) Beschadigte Tullenaxt aus Bronze (Tafel II, 4), wie die vorhergehende aber 

*) T. J. Arne, Vdstsibirtsk kultur for 1000 dr sedan (Arkeologiska studier, tillagnade H. K. H. 
Kronprins Gustaf Adolf, Stockholm 1932). 
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grosser, unterhalb der Mitte abgebrochen, wobei der Schneideteil fehlt. Wahr- 
scheinlich weniger gelungen beim Guss, denn die eine Schmalseite ist viel diinner 
als die andere. L. ca 9 cm. Der erhohte Rand ringsum die Miindung ist wenig 
sichtbar. (K. 10000: 12.) 

4) Ein viereckiger Bronzemeissel (Tafel II, 2), mit rektangularem Querschnitt 
an der Miindung der Tulle. Die »Schmalseiten» sind breiter als die gewdhnlich 
s. g. Breitseiten, d. h. die Seiten die sich seitwarts der Langslinie der Schneide be- 
finden. Die Schneide ist schwach konvex. Jetzige Lange 9,4 cm. In der Mitte der 
Breitseiten sind Gussnahte. (K. 10000: 10.) 

5) Kleine breite, flache Tullenaxt (Tafel II, 3), mit ovalem Querschnitt an der 
Miindung, die Schmalseiten mit Gussnahten. Ringsum die Miindung ein niedriger, 
erhohter Wulst. L. 5,9 cm. Oben an der einen Breitseite ein breites, langliches 
Loch. (K. 10000: 11.) 

6) Ein einschneidiges Bronzemesser (Tafel I, 7), mit gebogener Klinge, die 
Schneide konkav, der Riicken konvex; am Ende des schmalen Griff es ein ovaler 
Ring. Die Spitze ist abgebrochen. L. ca 16,9 cm. Ringdurchmesser 3,15 cm. 
(K. 10000:3.) 

7) Griffpartie und ein kleines Stiick der Klinge eines Bronzemessers (Tafel I, 8), 
wie das vorhergehende. L. 9,5 cm. Ringdurchmesser 2,9 cm. (K. 10000:5.) 

8 — 9) Zwei Teile von einem Bronzemesser (Tafel I, 4), wie das vorhergehende, 
namlich Ring und Griffpartie. L. des einen Stiickes 3,8 cm, Ringdurchmesser 
3,5 cm (K. 10000:6 A, B.) 

10) Bronzemesser (Tafel 1, 2), mit kleiner Ose, breitem Griff und gebrochener 
Klinge. L. 9,7 cm, Ringdurchmesser 1,7 cm. (K. 10000: 4.) 

11) Messerklinge aus Bronze (Tafel I, 6), der Griff mangelt. Etwas gebogen mit 
konkaver Schneide und konvexem Riicken. Eine Seite ist flach, die andere ist 
an der Basis mit einer Art Rinne versehen, durch Verdickungen kings des hinteren 
Teils von Riicken und Schneide gebildet. L. 14 cm. (K. 10000: 8.) 

12) Messerklinge aus Bronze (Tafel I, 5), wie die vorhergehende aber etwas 
schmaler und kiirzer. L. 11,8 cm. (K. 10000:7.) 

13) Kleines Bronzemesser (Tafel I, 3), mit kurzer schiefer Schneide wie ein 
Ledermesser. Der Griff mit einem Ring abgeschlossen und an der einen Seite 
mit einer Rinne versehen. L. 8,8 cm. (K. 10000: 2.) 

14 — 24) Pfeilspitzen aus Bronze: 

A) mit Schaftdorn 

a) Eine dreifliigelige Pfeilspitze (Tafel III, 9), Schaftdorn und 
Spitze sind derselben Lange. L. 5,1 cm. (K. 10000:33 A.) 

b) Eine Pfeilspitze mit zwei Widerhaken (Tafel III, 10), (K. 10000: 
33 B.) 

c) Eine dreieckige Pfeilspitze mit scharfen Ecken, ohne Fliigel. 
Schaftdorn fehlt jetzt (Tafel III, 3), (K. 10000: 33 C.) 
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B) ohne Schaftdorn 

a) mit zwei Widerhaken und Tulle in der Spitze (Tafel III, 6 , 7), 
2 Exemplare (K. 10000:33 D, E.) 

b) Dreieckige Pfeilspitzen ohne Widerhaken aber geflugelt (Tafel 
III 1, 2, 4, 5, 8). Eine, zwei oder drei Seiten sind durchbrocben; 
wenn alle drei Seiten, vielleicht absichtlich. Tulle in der Spitze. 
Funf ganze Exemplare und ein fragmentarisches. L. ca 3 cm. 
(K. 10000: 33 F— K.) 

25 — 27) Pfeilspitzen aus Bein 

Drei Pfeilspitzen (Tafel III, 11, 12), mit vierseitigem Durchmesser und flachem 
Schaftteil, eine abgebrochen. L. 6,1, 5,8, 3,5 cm. (K. 10000:47.) 

28 — 37) Neun ganze Gurtelbeschlage und ein fragmentarischer aus Bronze. Von 
diesen ist einer kvadratisch (4,2 X 4,2 cm), die anderen rechteckig (rektangular) . 
Von den letzteren gibt es zwei Grossen, namlich 4,2 X 2,6 (5 Ex.) und 3,5 X 2,3 
(3 Ex.). 

Der kvadratische Beschlag (Tafel IV, 1, XIV, 2), hat eine etwas konkave Ober- 
flache mit einem erhohten Ornament. Die ganze Platte ist gegossen, die vier 
»Randseiten> etwas nach unten iiber den Boden hinausschiebend; zwei gegen- 
iiberliegende Randseiten sind unten konkav ausgekerbt, damit ein Riemen leichter 
durchgleiten kann, teils unter diesen Randern, teils unter einem auf der Hinterseite 
angebrachten schmalen Eisenbande, das jetzt am Boden festgerostet sitzt. In 
der Nahe der Ecken sieht man auf der Unterseite Reste von vier Bronzenieten. 
Zwischen zwei dergleichen steckt eine Eisenniete, und eine andere halt das Eisen- 
band fest. In den zwei einander gegeniiberliegenden Randseiten, die nicht konkav 
sind, kommen zwei feine extra Nietlocher vor. (K. 10000: 16.) 

Die grosseren rektangularen Beschlage (Tafel IV, 2, 3), sind wahrscheinlich 
auch ganz gegossen. Auf der Unterseite der rektangularen, dekorierten Platte 
laufen langs der Langseiten zwei Leisten, unter denen der Riemen eingesteckt 
werden kann. Die Verzierung besteht aus Zigzaglinien, in horizontalen Reihen 
von der einen Langseite zur andem angebracht. 

Die drei kleineren rektangularen Beschlage (Tafel IV, 4), tragen an der Unter- 
seite ein breites Mittelband, unter welches der Riemen gesteckt wurde. Das Band 
ist moglicherweise festgelotet worden. Die Verzierung besteht aus Zonen, parallel 
mit den Schmalseiten, wobei die Mittelzonen mit Maandern, die Enden mit einer 
Art Zahnornament geschmiickt sind. (K. 10000: 15 A — L.) 

Tierformige Bronzebeschlage fur Textilien. 

38) Eine Tigerfigur (?) (Tafel V, 1), aus einer diinnen, schwach gewdlbten 
Bronzeplatte verfertigt. Die Schenkel sind durch Spirale angedeutet, die Beine 
sehr kurz. Auch die Ohren sind mit inneren Spiralen gezeichnet. In den ein- 
geritzen Kiefern sind die Zahne angedeutet. L. etwa 14,5 cm. An der Hinterseite 
zwei Osen. (K. 10000: 17.) 
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39 — 45) Vier ganze und drei halbe kleine Tigerfiguren (Tafel V, 4, 5, 6), aus 
gegossenen, schwach gewolbten Bronzeplatten, mit Osen an der Hinterseite und 
Nietlochern. L. ca 4,5 cm. (K. 10000: 18, A — E.) 

46 — 47) Zwei kleine pferdeformige, liegende Figuren (Tafel V, 2, 3), aus Bronze 
mit drei Nietlochern und zwei Osen an der Hinterseite. Vom einen Pferde ist nur 
die vordere Halfte bewahrt. Zu bemerken sind die erhohten Kreise ringsum die 
Augenhohle und das Loch am Vorderkorper. (K. 10000: 19 A, B.) 

48) Ein Pferdekopf aus Bronze (Teil eines Beschlages; Tafel V, 7), mit einem 
erhohten Ring, der das Auge bezeichnet, mit Mahne und Winkelornament an der 
Schnauze. Auf der Hinterseite eine Ose (K. 10000: 19 C). 

49) Vorderteil einer plastischen Pferdefigur aus Bronze (Tafel V, 8). An der 
Unterseite des Korpers eine Rinne. L. 1,6 cm. 

50 — 51) Zwei gegossene Gurtelhaken aus Bronze (Tafel VI, 1, 2), mit einem 
Knopf an der Unterseite. Der eine ist massiv, der andere diinn und fragmentarisch. 
Beim letzteren ist der umgebogene Haken tierkopfahnlich. L. resp. 5 und 3,6 cm. 
(K. 10000:27, 28.) 

52 — 53) Zwei Gurtelschnallen mit Ring und Ose (Tafel VI, 3, 4). Am Ring ein 
tierkopfahnlicher (?) Knopf. Der eine Ring ist schwach geriefelt. L. 5 und 5,2 cm. 
(K. 10000:32, 31.) 

54) Ein offener, ovaler Schnallenrahmen (Tafel IV, 9), mit Spuren von Eisen 
an den offenen Enden. Verziert mit feinen guirlandeahnlichen Strichen. L. 6,1 cm. 
(K. 10000: 30.) 

55) Bronzeschmuck in der Form einer konischen Glocke (Tafel VIII, 1) mit 
Ose an der Spitze. H. 3,3 cm. (K. 10000: 21.) 

56 — 105) Funfzig mittelgrosse, runde gewolbte Knopfe aus Bronze (Tafel VII, 
1 — 6, 13 — 15), mit einer langen Ose an der Hinterseite. Der Rand ist mit radialen 
Querstrichen verziert. Durchmesser 2 — 2,5 cm. (K. 10000:36.) 

106 — 233) 128 kleine Knopfe (Tafel VIII, 30 — 32), derselben Art wie die vor- 
hergehenden aber ohne Omamente. Die meisten haben einen Durchmesser von 
etwa 1,3 cm, ca 10 Stuck nur 1,00 bis 0,8 cm (K. 10000: 37). 25 Knopfe zeigen oder 
zeigten Fadenf ragmen te unter der Ose. 

234 — 307) 46 ganze und 28 fragmentarische Bronzeperlen (Tafel VIII, 35 — 37), 
in der Form von manchettenahtilichen Bronzeringen, etwa 0,8 cm in Durchmesser. 
(K. 10000:42.) 

308 — 326) 16 ganze und 3 fragmentarische Bronzekrampen (Tafel VIII, 33, 34), 
aus schmalen, auf der einen Seite geriefelten Bandem. L. 1,4 cm. (K. 10000:41.) 

327 — 388) 62 kleine Doppelknopfbeschlage (Tafel VIII, 26 — 29), bisweilen mit 
bewahrten unteren Osen und mit festsitzenden Fadenf ragmenten. L. 0,8 cm. 
(K. 10000:44.) 

389 — 397) 9 Exemplare eines herzformigen oder mehr gerundeten, durchbro- 
chenen Bronzehangeschmucks (Tafel VII, 8 — 12), mit zwei perforierten, vertikalen 
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kleinen Cylindern an den Seiten, wodurch Faden gezogen worden sind. L. ca 
1,8—2 cm. (K. 10000: 34 A— I.) 

398 — 437) 29 ganze und 11 fragmentarische Hangebleche (Tafel VIII, 7, 8), aus 
Bronze von zwei verschiedenen Typen 1) mit einer schwach gewolbten, runden 
Endpartie, einer runden, mit konzentrischen Kreisen geschmiickten Mittelscheibe 
und einer oberen Ose, 2) wie das vorhergehende aber mit einem meistens quer- 
gerillten Verbindungsgliede zwischen der Ose und der mittleren Scheibe. L. ca 
2,5—3 cm. (K. 10000: 39.) 

438 — 480) 27 ganze und 16 fragmentarische, kleine, langliche Bronzebleche 
(Tafel VIII, 9, 10), mit zwei Osen an der Unterseite. Die Enden sind rund, 
schwach gewolbt, die eine Seite mit drei Ausbuchtungen oder Zacken, die andere 
mit zwei versehen. An einzelnen sind Gewebereste sichtbar. L. 2,3 — 2,5 cm. 
(K. 10000:43.) 

481 — 624) 116 ganze und 28 fragmentarische triangulare (axtformige) Hange - 
bleche (Tafel VIII, 11 — 22), mit Querose am Schmalende, wahrscheinlich gegos- 
sen. Geschmiickt mit Vertikalstrichen am breiten Ende und Horizontalstrichen 
am oberen Teil, an einigen nur mit Horizontalstrichen. An vieien bleibt noch ein 
Faden in der Ose hangen, bisweilen mit kleinen bronzenen Doppel- oder Tripel- 
perlen besetzt. L. ca 2 cm. (K. 10000: 38, 40.) 

625) Ein durchbrochener Bronzering mit einem horntragenden Hirschtier (viel- 
leicht Renntier) (Tafel V, 9). Ein Vorderbein und ein Teil des Vorderkorpers 
fehlen. Durchmesser 3,8 — 3,9 cm. (K. 10000: 20.) 

626) Ein runder, etwas gewolbter Bronzeknopf (Tafel VII, 7), mit breiter 
Bandose an der Hinterseite. Durchmesser: 3,3 cm. (K. 10000:25.) 

627) Ein flacher, fragmentarischer Bronzebeschlag (Tafel VI, 5), mit ur- 
spriinglich drei Spiralen, wie daufender Hund» geordnet. An der Unterseite zwei 
langs des Schmuckes angebrachte Osen. Jetzige Lange 3,9 cm. (K. 10000:29.) 

628) Runde gegossene Hangeplatte (Spiegel?) mit einer kleinen Ose unterhalb 
des ausseren Randes (Tafel VIII, 6). Durchm. 5,2 cm. (K. 10000:23.) 

629) Fragment, einer halbrunden Bronzeplatte und andere Fragmente, die 
wahrscheinlich zu einem Giirtelstuck gehoren (?). (K. 10000:24.) 

630) Ein massiver, gewolbter Bronzeknopf (Tafel II, 6), mit von der Mitte 
radiierenden Riefeln oder Kannelyren und gewolbten Zwischenpartien. In der 
Mitte der Unterseite ein viereckiges Loch. Durchm: 4 cm. (K. 10000: 22.) 

631 — 632) Zwei hohle, viereckige Rohren (Tafel IV, 7, 8), mit Winkelomamen- 
ten an zwei gegeniiberstehenden Seiten geschmiickt. Das eine Stuck mit ein- 
fachen Winkeln ist vollstandig und hat quadratischen Querschnitt, das andere 
mit Zig-zag oder Doppelwinkeln hat rektangularen Querschnitt. Lange resp. 9.6 
und 6,85 cm. (K. 10000: 13 A, B.) 

633 — 634) Zwei pfriemenahnliche Bronzegerate mit rektangularem Durch- 
schnitt fast bis zur Spitze (Tafel IV, 5, 6). L. resp. 13,7 und 11,1 cm. (K. 10000, 
14 A, B.) 
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635 — 640) Sechs Hdngeberlocken aus Bronze (eine vielleicht aus Blei), von 
welchen eine durchbrochen ist, die anderen massiv (Tafel VIII, 2 — 5) . Die durch- 
brochene hat fiinf Seiten und eine Lange von 6,4 cm. Von den iibrigen sind 3 
gerundet und mit sechs Segmenten versehen, wohl nicht durchbrochen, aber den 
Durchbruch vermittels der Ornamentik nachbildend. Eine Berlocke mit sechs 
Segmenten ist ziemlich flach. Die sechste ist viereckig und mit 16 Segmenten 
versehen. (K. 10000:26 A — F.) 

641 — 828) Eine Menge von spiralenformig (hochstens 2 V 2 Windungen) auf- 
gerollten Bronzefdden (Tafel VI, 7, 8), etwa 2 mm dick und mit einem Durch- 
messer wechselnd zwischen 3,5 und 5,5 cm, aber gewohnlich ca 4 cm. Fiinf sind 
ziemlich gut erhalten, 183 nur fragmentarisch. (K. 10000:35.) 

829, 830 — 852) Verschiedene kleine Silberfaden (Tafel VI, 6). (K. 10000: 46.) 

Eine kleine grime, rektangulare Turkisperle und 22 kleine gelbweisse zylind- 
rische Perlen aus angebranntem Steatit oder Speckstein. Die Perlen bestehen aus 
Magnesia und Kiesel-Saure (Analyse von Prof. Dr. Gr. Aminoff). (Tafel VI, 10). 
Eine von den Perlen hat ausnahmweise schwarzbraune Farbe. (K. 10000, 45.) 

853) Eine halbe bikonische Perle aus achatahnlichem Stein, vielleicht Jade 
(Tafel VI, 9). (K. 10000:45.) 

854) Eine halbe T’ang- oder Sung-miinze, friihestens 904, spatestens 1275 n. 
Ghr. gepragt (Tafel II, 5). (K. 10000:49.) 

INHALT DES HSUAN HUA HSIEN-GRABES. 

1) Tullenaxt (Tafel IX, 2), aus Bronze, lang und schmal, mit schmaler Schneide 
Im Durchschnitt viereckig. An der Aussenseite der viereckigen Tiillenoffnung drei 
horizontale Wulste und zwei vertikale Leisten an den breitesten Seiten. Ein klei- 
nes Loch oben an der einen Seite. Schneidenbr. 1, 6, L. 10,75 cm. (K. 10001: 17.) 

2) Tullenaxt (Tafel IX, 4), aus Bronze mit rektangularem, schwach trapez- 
oidischem Durchschnitt. Eine Breitseite gerade, die andere nach der Schneide zu 
schwach gewolbt. L. 9,45 cm. (K. 10001: 18 A.) 

3) Tullenaxt (Tafel IX, 5), aus Bronze mit trapezoidischem Querschnitt, der 
vorigen ahnlich. an der etwas schmaleren Breitseite ein S-formiges Loch. L. 7,9 
cm, Schneidenbreite 4,2 cm. (K. 10603: 4.) 

4) Kleine, defekte Tullenaxt (Tafel IX, 3), aus Bronze mit gerundet viereckigem 
Durchschnitt. Die Schneide etwas verbogen. L. 5,65 cm (K. 10001: 18 B.) 

5) Tullenaxt mit rektangularem Durchschnitt. Eine Breitseite gerade, die an- 
dere schwach gewolbt. L. 6,65 cm, Schneidenbreite 3,8 cm. (K. 10603:3.) 

6) Bronzedolch (Tafel IX, 1), mit blattformig diinnem, langs der Mitte ver- 
starktem Stiel, oben versehen mit einem innen vertieften Knopf, dessen Rander 
horizontal ausgebreitet sind. Die Klinge ist durch eine dreiteilige Mittelleiste ver- 
starkt. Die Spitze ist abgebrochen. L. 21,1 cm. (K. 10603: 1.) 
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7) Einschneidiges, leicht gebogenes Bronzemesser (Tafel IX, 7), mit schmalem 
Stiel, im Durchschnitt fast rektangular und oben mit einem grossen ovalen Ring 
abgeschlossen. An der Spitze beschadigt. L. 15,2 cm. (K. 10603: 2.) 

Vier Messerfragmente (K. 10001: 13 c, d, e, f.) 

8) Messermunze (Tafel IX, 6), aus Bronze mit schief abgeschnittener Spitze, 
diinnem Stiel mit Doppelleisten an jeder Seite, Ringabschluss zerbrochen. Mit dem 
Schriftzeichen T’u ( ~t~ ) in Relief an der einen Seite. L. 15,9 cm. (K. 10001: 
13 A, B.) 

9) Fragment eines Dolchgriffes (Tafel XIV, 3), namlich ein Stuck des Stieles 
und des ausgeholten Knopf es. L. 4,2 cm. (K. 10603: 79.) 

10) Pfriemen oder Nagel aus Bronze ohne Kopf mit rektangularem Durch- 
schnitt. L. 13 cm. (K. 10001: 14 A.) 

11) Pfriemen oder Nagel aus Bronze (Tafel XI, 5), ohne Kopf und mit rektangu- 
larem Durchsnitt. L. 8,6 cm. (K. 10001:14 B.) 

12) Defekter Pfriemen oder Nagel aus Bronze, (Tafel XI, 4), spiralenformig 
geriefelt. L. 7,1 cm. (K. 10603:9.) 

13) Nagel aus Bronze (Tafel XI, 1), mit fast flachem Kopfe; Oberteil mit einan- 
der kreuzenden Spiralleisten geschmiickt, unterteil mit viereckigem Durchschnitt. 
L. 8,8 cm. (K. 10603:8.) 

14) Fragmentarisches Stuck eines Bronzenagels mit viereckigem Durchschnitt. 
L. 5,2 cm. (K. 10001: 14 c.) 

15) Bronzene Pfeilspitze (Tafel X, 8), mit zwei langen Widerhaken, facettiertem, 
im Querschnitt rhombischem Mittelteil und fast ebenso langem Stiel. L. 4,55 cm. 
(K. 10603:22.) 

16) Bronzene Pfeilspitze (Tafel X, 9), mit zwei Widerhaken und tullenformigem 
Mittelkorper. L. 4,4 cm (K. 10603:23.) 

17) Glockenformiges konisches Anhdngsel aus Bronze, mit oberer Ose und an 
zwei Seiten durchbrochen. H. 3,5 cm. (K. 10001: 12 A.) 

18) Glockenformiges Anhdngsel wie das vorige, in zwei Stiicken zerbrochen. 
H. 4,05 cm. (K. 10001: 12 C, D.) 

19) Zerbrochenes glockenformiges Anhdngsel wie das vorige, aber nur eine 
Seite durchbrochen H. 4,1 cm. (K. 10001: 12 B.) 

20) Glockenformiges Anhdngsel (Tafel XI, 10) , wie die vorigen, zweiseitig durch- 
brochen. H. 4,15 cm. (K. 10603: 10.) 

21) Glockenformiges Anhdngsel (Tafel XI, 11), wie die vorigen. H. 3,9 cm. 
(K. 10603:11.) 

22) Glockenformiges Anhdngsel (Tafel XI, 9), wie die vorigen. H. 4,9 cm. 
(K. 10603: 16.) 

23) Glockenformiges Anhdngsel wie die vorigen, verdriickt. H. 4,25 cm. 
(K. 10603: 12.) 

24) Glockenformiges Anhdngsel wie die vorigen. H. 3,5 cm. (K. 10603: 17.) 
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25) Glockenformiges Anhangsel (Tafel XI, 7), wie die vorigen. H. 2,7 cm. 
(K. 10603: 19.) 

26) Glockenfdrmiges Anhangsel (Tafel XI, 12), wie die vorigen. H. 3,3 cm. 
(K. 10603: 18.) 

27) Zerbrochenes, glockenformiges Anhangsel wie die vorigen. H. 4,5 cm. 
(K. 10603: 13 a, b.) 

28 — 30) Fragmente von drei glockenformigen Anhangseln, von denen eins nicht 
durchbrochen ist. (K. 10603: 14, 15, 20.) 

31) Glockenformiges, bogenformiges Anhangsel (Tafel XI, 8), von zwei Seiten 
flach gedriickt, ohne unteren Rand. H. 3,2 cm. (K. 10603:21.) 

32) Tierfdrmiger Bronzebeschlag (Tafel X, 10), (eher Raubtier als Pferd ob- 
gleich mit Mahne) mit gekrummten nach vorne gestreckten Beinen. Am Kopf, 
an Schenkeln und Fiissen ausgehohlte Kreise, urspriinglich mit Einlagen. L. 6,35 
cm. An der Hinterseite zwei Osen. (K. 10001: 10 A.) 

33) Raubtierahnlicher Riemenbeschlag (Tafel X, 11), aus Bronze mit nach vome 
gestreckten Fiissen und mit Schweif. Hinten zwei Osen. L. 4,6 cm. (K. 10001 : 10 D.) 

34) Raubtierahnlicher Riemenbeschlag (Tafel X, 12), aus Bronze, wie vorherge- 
hender, an mehreren Stellen durchlochert. L. 4,7 cm. (K. 10001: 10 E.) 

35) Hinterkorper von einem raubtierahnlichen Beschlag (Tafel X, 16). L. 2 cm. 
(K. 10603:82.) 

36 — 37) Vorder- und Hinterkorper von raubtierahnlichen Beschlagen (Tafel X, 
14, 15). L. resp. 1,85 und 2,85 cm. (K. 10603:83, 81.) 

38) Mittlerer Teil eines grossen raubtierahnlichen Beschlages (Tafel X, 13). 
L. 3,6 cm. (K. 10603: 80.) 

39) Kleine plastische Tierfigur, (Tafel X, 19), innen hohl. L. 2,8 cm. (K. 
10603: 78.) 

40) Plastische Tierfigur (Tafel X, 18), wie die vorige. L. 2,5 cm. (K. 10603: 10 C.) 

41) Vorderteil eines ahnlichen plastischen Tieres (Tafel X, 17). (K. 10603:84.) 

42) Runder, schwach gewolbter Bronzeknopf (Riemenbeschlag) (Tafel XII, 15), 
mit unterer Ose. Geziert mit zwei konzentrischen Kreisen, zwischen welchen sie- 
ben S-formige Eingravierungen (Maanderimitation). Zwischen dem ausseren 
Kreise und dem Rande schiefe Striche. Im Durchmesser 2,95 cm. (K. 10603: 40.) 

43) Stark gewolbter Bronzeknopf (Tafel XII, 20), mit unterer Ose und einer 
Art von ringsum laufender Krempe. Durchmesser 3,1 cm. (K. 10603:41.) 

44 — 58) Fiinfzehn runde, schwach gewolbte Bronze-Knopfe (Tafel XII, 16, 17, 
23, 24), geziert mit einem ausseren Kreise von radial gestellten Strichen und mit 
unterer Ose. Durchmesser wechselnd zwischen 3,1 und 2,1 cm. (K. 10603: 25 — 38; 
(K. 10001: 1.) 

59 — 60) Zwei schwach gewolbte Bronzeknopf e wie die vorhergehenden aber mit 
langeren Radialstrichen. Der kleinere stark beschadigt. Durchschnitt 2,7 und 
2 cm. (K. 10603: 24, 39.) 
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61) Ziemlich flacher, durchbrochener Bronzeknopf mit unterer Ose. Durchm. 
3X2,7 cm. (K. 10603:42.) 

62 — 106) 46 kleine, schwach gewolbte Knopfe aus Bronze mit unterer Ose. 
(Tafel XII, 18, 19, 21, 22.) Durchm. ca 1,2 cm. Einige fragmentarisch. (K. 10001; 
10603:69—76.) 

107) Offener Bronzering (Tafel XIV, 4), mit spitzovalem Durchschnitt, ziemlich 
flach und mit Querriefeln aeziert. Durchmesser 2,9 cm. (K. 10603:5a.) 

108) Rektangularer Riemenbeschlag aus Bronze, die Schmalseiten umgebogen 
und vereinigt durch ein schmaleres Band. Queriiber durch acht Zonen geziert, 
die mittleren mit Maander-Ornamenten. L. 3,7 cm, Br. 2,4 cm. (K. 10001:9.) 

109 — 111) 11 Fragmente von mindestens drei ahnlichen Riemenbeschlagen 
(K. 10001:9 etc.), eins mit zickzackahnlichen Ornamenten. 

112) Fast rechteckige Hangeplatte (Tafel XI, 3), aus Bronze mit flacher, genin- 
deter Ose. L. 3,8 cm. (K. 10001: 15.) 

113) Kleine flache, fast zylindrische Bronzekugel (Tafel X, 20), (gewichtformig) 
mit eingeritzen Zeichen an der einen Flachseite. Durchmesser 1 cm, H. 0,55 cm. 
(K. 10603: 77.) 

114 — 126) (Dreizehn triangulare, spitze, flache Bronzegehange (Tafel XII, 1 — 14). 
mit Ose an der Spitze und gestreift an der einen Seite, teils quer, teils in der Langs- 
richtung. L. 1,5 — 1,9 cm. (K. 10001:4, 5.) 

127 — 131) Fiinf triangulare Gehange wie die vorhergehenden. (K. 10603: 
43—47.) (Vgl. Tafel XII, 1—14.) 

132 — 173) 42 bronzene Hdngezierate (Tafel XII, 27 — 36), bestehend aus einer 
oberen Querose, einem fast ovalen flachen Mittelteil und einem unteren runden, 
schwach gewolbten Endteil. Der mittlere Teil ist mit koncentrische Kreisen ge- 
schmiickt, oberhalb deren sind Striche angebracht L. 3,3 — 2,5 cm. (K. 10001: 5 — 7.) 

174 — 176) Drei Hdngezierate wie die vorhergehenden, aber grosser und mit 
quadratischer Strichelung. (Tafel XII, 25, 26.) L. 3,3 cm. (K. 10001 : 6.) 

177 — 183) Sieben Hdngezierate wie die vorhergehenden, oben doch mit qua- 
dratischer Strichelung (K. 10603:48 — 54). Drei fragmentarisch. 

184 — 208) Fiinf und zwanzig Bruchstiicke von Hangezieraten obiger Art. 
(K. 10001:7.) 

209 — 331) 123 bronzene Gurtelzierate (Tafel XIII, 1 — 7), aus oblongen Blechen 
mit abgerundeten Enden und zwei Zacken am einen Langsrande, drei an dem 
andern. Auf der unteren Seite zwei langsgehende Osen zum Annahen. L. 2— 
2,4 cm. Zum Teil mit Fadenspuren unter den Osen. (K. 10001:8.) 83 Fragmente 
derartiger Zierate. 

332 — 341) Zehn Hdngezierate (Tafel XIII, 8 — 10), wie die vorhergehenden. 
davon zwei ohne Zacken an einer Seite und einer mit vergoldeten Streifen. 
(K. 10603:55—68.) 
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342 — 352) Elf kleine Doppelknopfe aus Bronze (Tafel XIII, 11 — 14), achtformig 
mit einer gewolbten und einer flachen oder schwach konkaven Seite. L. 0,8 cm. 
(K. 10001:3.) 

353) Ein offener Ring (Tafel XI, 13 a), aus diinnem Bronzedraht. Durchmesser 
3 cm. (K. 10603: 6.) 

354) Ein halber Ring (Tafel XI, 13 c), aus rundem, etwas dickerem Bronze- 
draht. Durchmesser 4,05 cm. (K. 10603: 7.) 

355) Ein Spiralring aus diinnem Bronzedraht (Tafel XI, 13 b). Durchmesser 
4,05 cm. (K. 10001: 11.) 

356 — 365) Zehn Fragmente von Ringen aus Bronzedraht. 

366) Quergeriefelter, nadelahnlicher Hangeschmuck aus Bronze (Tafel XI, 2), 
mit durchlochertem Dickende. L. 4,1 cm. (K. 10001: 16.) 

367 — 368) Zwei durchbrochene, mit zwei Seitenosen versehene Hdngezierate 
(Tafel X, 22, 23), triangular mit einer gerundeten Seite. L. 1,8 cm. (K. 10001: 2.) 

369—373) Fiinf Bronzefragmente. (K. 10603:85—89.) 

374—429) Perlen . 

37 kleine, weisse flache zylindrische Perlen (Tafel XIII, 28 — 35), wahrscheinlich 
aus Alabaster. Durchmesser 3 — 4 mm. H. 1 — 3 mm. (K. 10001:19.) Eine Perle 
mehr abgerundet. 

Eine grosse weisse, runde Alabasterperle (Tafel XIII, 19), flach bikonisch, d. h. 
mit abgeschnittenen Enden. Grosses Mittelloch. Durchmesser 2,6 cm, H. 1,4 cm. 
(K. 10001:26.) 

Zwei, weisse, cylindrische Beinperlen (?) (Tafel XIII, 36, 16). L. resp. 2,9 und 
0,8 cm. Durchmesser 0,55 und 0,45 cm. (K. 10001:20, 20 B.) 

Zehn Turkisperlen (Tafel XIII, 18, 20, 21, 27, 17, 22, 23, 37, 39, 26), davon vier 
cylindrisch, drei quadratisch oder rektangular, flach, zwei langlich gerundet, eine 
dick, trapezoidisch. L. resp. 2,65, 1,9, 1,85, 1,05, 0,9, 1,1, 2,6, 0,6, 0.6. 2.1 cm. 
(K. 10001:21, 23, 24, 25.) 

Drei runde, flache Karneolperlen. (Tafel XIII, 24, 25, 38). Durchmesser 0,95, 
0,6, 0,5 cm. (K. 10001: 22.) 

Eine spulenformige Bronzeperle (Tafel X, 21). L. 1 cm. (K. 10001:33.) 

Eine rektangulare, facettierte, grime Steinperle (Tafel XIII, 15), mit doppelten 
Lochern, 2,3 X 1,9 X 0,8 cm. (K. 10001: 27.) 

430) Fiinf Reste vom Schadel und langen Knochen. (K. 10001:28 — 32.) 

Die meisten Fragmente sind nicht extra gezahlt. 
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Die abgebildeten Originalgegenstande stammen: 
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